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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In the preparation of the second edition of this book the 
entire text has been subjected to close scrutiny and revision. 
Without abandoning the essential features of die original plan 
of presentation, many changes have been made to attain greater 
clarity. Chapters have been subdivided, sections added, details 
that seemed unnecessary eliminated, and subjective judgments 
modified and elaborated in the light of experience. Approxi¬ 
mately one quarter of the illustrations have been changed, it 
has thus Ixren jxissiblc to take account of archeological work 
renewed in Greece since the close of World War II and to 
include more recent pictures of some ancient sites. The section 
on the technical details of Greek architecture has been re¬ 
tained and a simplified ground plan of the Parthenon added; 
at the same time the discussion of the Greek temples as creative 
works of art has l>ccn considerably expanded and appropriate 
illustrations included. A guide to the pronunciation of proper 
names and technical terms has been incorjxiratcd into the index 

In the chapters on literature variety lias been sought by in- 
eluding the verse translations of a number of different scholars, 
whose names arc mentioned in the text. Several passages, 
especially from ihc Homeric poems, have been taken from a 
little l>ook by the author entitled Beauty and Parting, Trans¬ 
lations from the (Week, Poets . Wherever the translator of an 
extract, whether in verse or prose, has not been identified, it 
may be assumed to be the version of the author. 

Warm appreciation is due to many scholars who have been 
kind enough to otler suggestions for the revised edition, either 
through reviews, by personal letters, or through communica¬ 
tion with the publisher. I am particularly indebted to one 
scholar, who preferred not to disclose Ins name, for a long and 

t v»i | 





I'M f Af ( TO TIIR SECOND EDITION 

'huiagh.r ill list of ilctjiil.nl criticisms, All suggestions hive 
bc^cn carefully weighed and m the great majority of cases it 
has been possible tu include them m the second nlinim. M - 
greatet dcbi continues to be that which I owe to my wife. 
w ho« judgment and encouragement shou no signs of Hag 
ging. Finally, 1 wish to express again mv thanks to the 
Editorial Department of Prentice-Ha IL Inc., for their skill and 
patience in she process of producing the present volume, 

HukKUR t Ntwm. Couch 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Tlit* book Jiiii grown out of r!u desire to present a projkjr* 
honed picture of the enduring qualities of ancient Greek civili¬ 
zation. For a study of this nature the reader duo LI Id be able to 
reflect on the artistic ami literary endeavors of the Greeks 
against a background of their political and social history. To 
attain such continuity and cohesion of thought, the discussion 
of art and. literature has not been planned as material incidental 
lit id correlative to the history of Greece, but rather the chapters 
on historical themes have been inters perked as □ nectary back¬ 
ground ro the study of cultural topics. 

Tin; spelling of proper names has presented the usual prob 
km of steering a middle course between ilic Scyllti ol incon 
sisteney and die Charybdis of pedantry, in general, a Latinised 
form has been preferred, bui wherever another spelling has 
been sanctioned by English literary usage ->r where it kerned 
morr familiar to mo; km eyes, it h:i> been adopted even at du 
cost of consistency. Such a form as Cnofstt? or ('nidus may U 
employed with composure, hut to alter the sacred Debt to 
Detus would hi unpi Ksiblc- The oppodt. policy, namely. m 
transliterate all Greek names* is likewise beset with diffieullies. 
for to designate the enchantress who metamorphosed The com 
panions of Odysseus into swine as Kpfj(t rather than Cfoe 
would remove the magic from her name, if tint the v.md from 
her hand. Occasionally, as with Petsufmias and Pntyckintf, 
the selling has been adopted as an aid m pronunciation. 
Greek technical terms when tramli tern led. have, in general 
bxn italicized the lirst time and not thereafter 
The literary pu^agts in translation have been freely rendered, 
with some omissions and some brief interpolations to ehrify 
the meaning, but, except in one or two instances, the appear- 
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PREFACE Til THE FIRST 

ancc df (he page has not j*ecn marred by die repealed jrisen]on 
nt does- Every care lias been taken to avoid altering die mean¬ 
ing of an ancienr author. 

The outbreak of war in Europe just as the illustrations were 
being assembled necessitated certain omissions, h was pos¬ 
sible, however, u> make- proportionately greater use uf the 
excellent material in American museums, arid tins fact may 
well prove of definite value to the reader, who will in many 
caws have the opportunity to consult she objects himself, I 
wish to express m;, thank-. to all those who have cooperated so 
generously in gathering the photographs 

My debt vo the standard handbooks ami lexicons, the larger 
political, literary, and art hiilotics, ns well as to the journals 
and to the many excel lent shorter manuals in the held of Greek 
studies has been great and is no less sincerely appreciated be 
cause specific acknowledgment is not possible. 

Many colleagues in my own and other institutions have 
aided my work with their criticisms. In particular k is a 
pleasure t<> mention Professor It. C, Clough, of Brown Univer¬ 
sity, at whose instigation the hm»k wav originally undertaken; 
Professor Russel M, Cher, of The Tulonc University, with 
whom ir has been my privilege 10 work; Dr. Frank P. Jones, of 
Brown University, who, from Ids experience with a class in 
Greek Civilization at Pembroke College, ha* offered many 
valuable suggest ioti>; Professor fohn H. Mon roc, of Brown 
University, who lias given expert assistance in the preparation 
of the index: and Ppifewhf M. N. Wet more, of Williams < ■ T 
lege, who has read the manuscript with great care. Above all, 
the dedication of the hook to my wife is an acknowledgment 
of the untiring assistance that she has given at all times. The 
'kill and care of the Editorial Department of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc„ have contributed much to rlie consistency and accuracy 
of the hnal form, 

Hfc«rc« Njcwf.li. Couch 
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THE LAND OF GREECE; 

ITS NATL RE AND RESOURCES 


The civilization of the ancient Greeks commands thoughtful 
attention primarily for two reason*. One l> the inherent 
heaui) and worth of their a&icvcmates, the other U the pro 
found influence that has Ixxn exercised by their culture on 
European and American Jife, The literature ami arr. the science 
and philosophy of the Western world go back in Greek origins 
In riic striae* am! strains of politics also, whether on the 
national scale or between conflicting world sdeohigie*. -i study 
■>f ancient Greek civilization will immeasurably heighten the 
understanding of the motives and purposes of men. The 
Greeks were Humanists; everything pertaining to the fortunes 
t if man in his environment was of absorbing interest to them. 
As a result, the story of Greek lift and activity can be view ed 
as a pattern in mintaitire of many of the subsequent experi¬ 
ences through which the world has passed, even £o this day. 
The Communtfie* of Greece. In a study ul Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, it will he well to recognize ai once that Greece, or 
Hdlns* must be broadly interpreted as embracing .ill the lands 
and islands of die Mediterranean area in which the Greek, or 
Hellenic, peoples lived and worked. Neither in antiquity nor 
in modern tunes has Greece long russmcil a eouutn wmJi 
static and readily definable borders. In antiquity the rut 
nitrous separate and independent Greek ciry-states guarded 
their sovereignly with zealous watchfulness, although at times 
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rlic pressure of external dangei forced them into temporary 
alliances, or even federal tom, with each other, foen wnthm 
the past century, ihc borders <?t Greece have expanded and con¬ 
tracted with [he fortunes of war and diplomacy. 

Bur the root* of Hellenic culture spread widely, and thus ti 
will be found that the center of the earths! pre-lfclknk civil- 
i&iiian lay, not on the Greek mainland, but on the island of 
Crete, that epic |Hwin and philosophy developed hrst m Asia 
Minor, and that the period of organized column!bun m the 
eighth to sixth centuries before Chri-tt saw the settlement of 
true Greek communities from the Black Sea to southern France 
ami Spam. Some of those colonies, notably Syracuse in 
Sic 1 1 y, hud. by the latter part of the fifth ceniury, grown richer 
ami mare powerful than the mother ones of Greece, from 
which the Colomtf'i had gone forth fox or ox generations 
earlier - From these people. often forming a small unit of 
free society amid hostile barbarian neighUirs* their flowed back 
into the current of Greek achievement a contribution to 
whence, letter*, anti art vast!) greater, especial! $ in the early 
years of endeavor, chan their mere numbers ever warranted. 

Tht Small Stale of Ancient States. In dnnkmg of (I recce as 
-.omeihing -ilierr than a singlr. consolidated country, it is imjmr* 
rani to modify the inevitable modern concern large jKilitical 
muts like [he U nued Stares and to picture clear)v the minia¬ 
ture geographic scale on which the drama uf politics, war, 
trade, amt alliance was played in die .iiteicnt 1 Udlrnie world. 
The modem phenomenon of vast territories con.it it tiling 
naiinii.'. or empires, peopled with millions of mhubitarns, makes 
u difficult to .id) lint ont\ though* to a region v> much smaller 
in ire:, ami so much more intense in local loyalties and convic¬ 
tions, The Greek peninsula wa$ less in si/e than many of 
tilt n a lev ol the American Union, and it was subdivided into 
scores of liny communities entirely independent of one another. 
They maintained their own laws, their private coinage, and 
their own armies and navies, which they were ready to use on 
.ill Ilh> slight provocation to annihilate their neighbors with a 
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ferocity that is strangely out of harmony with the spiritual 
sensitiveness of Greece. 

The Geographical Limits. The mainland of Greece itself 
» a short, deeply cut peninsula jutting down into the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea toward its eastern end. Snow-capped Mount 
Olympus stands as a northerly landmark of continental 
Greece, and the southerly limit of the peninsula is Cape 
Taenarum in the Pcloponncse. The distance Inrtwcen these 
two )>oints is some two hundred and fifty miles, and Marathon 
and Acarnania. marking the eastern and western extremities 
respectively, arc about one hundred and eighty miles distant 
otic from the other. The total area of the country, as thus 
delimited, is somewhat less than that of the state of Maine. 
Attica, with its great city of Athens, was smaller than Rhode 
Island, and the free and active (lopulation of Athens probably 
never rose above five hundred thousand. On the other hand, 
the Greeks were not troubled by smallness, either in size or 
numbers. Tile sense of individual freedom was strong, and 
they were more interested in the development of ideas than in 
the enlargement of national boundaries. 

No part of the land of Greece was rich in the products of 
agriculture or in the raw materials of wealth. There were, 
moreover, areas in the west of Greece that were almost totally 
unproductive, wild mountain slates that had little or no part 
in the commercial and cultural development of the city states 
that looked toward the Hast for traffic in wares anil ideas. To 
an Athenian, facing the /Egcan Sea. the city life of the islands 
that were visible to him on the horizon and the distant 
Hellenic communities on the coast of Asia Minor were more 
real and important than rhe fortunes of his physically closer 
hut spiritually more remote neighbors of the mainland. The 
cultural activities of the Greek dwellers on the islands and in 
Asia Minor compensated in large measure for the undeveloped 
areas of Greece itself. 

The Influence of Physical Geography, on Life. The location 
of Greece in relation to the other countries of the Meilitcr- 
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rancan area, ami the physical properties ol (lie country itself, 
exerted certain influences on the social relations of the people, 
and consequently on the development of Greek civilization. It 
is easy to exaggerate the significance of these external influ¬ 
ences, yet some of them .should unquestionably he pointed out. 
The peninsula itself, with Crete as a proximate link, forms 
one of three natural lines of communication between Europe 
and Africa; similarly the Italian |>cmnuila is linked through 
Sicily to Carthage, and the Spanish coast comes close to Mo¬ 
rocco. Through seafaring, whether inspired by commerce, 
piracy, or adventure, the men of Africa ami Asia, with their 
more advanced cultures, early came in contact with their vigor¬ 
ous but less developed Eurojican neighlwrs. Similarly, the 
closely dotted islands of the ,‘Egcan Sea tenqited cautious 
mariners, to whom the compass was unknown, to feel their 
way lrorn port to port until they reached Corinth, Megara. or 
the Pirarus on the eastern coast of Greece. In addition to the 
stimulus of all wider contacts, one result of this acquaintance 
with her eastern and southern neighbors was that Greece, in 
the |>cnod of her intellectual awakening, started with the ad¬ 
vantage of having observed jnroples who had already mastered 
certain of the techniques of art ami letters. It was the salva¬ 
tion of Greece that die was then able to profit by the inspira¬ 
tion of the achievements of others without falling into the 
mental bondage that imitation would have engendered. 

/ he Guff of Corinth. The long inlet of the Corinthian Gulf 
from the west gave to Phoci.% Bcrotia. and /Etolia, as well as 
to the entire north coast of the PclofKinncsc, an outlet to the 
sea; but the commerce of these ports was necessarily with the as 
yet undeveloped regions of Italy, Sicily, and western Europe. 
On the other hand, the culture of the Phoenicians and Lydians 
filtering across the islands of the Cyclades, touched the eastern 
Greek cities facing the <£gcan Sea or located but slightly 
inland, such as Athens, Corinth. Megara, Sicyon, and Thebes, 
and quickened their intellectual growth. The Corinthians had 
little reason to deplore the existence of the isthmus for, situ- 
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□ted strategically at the narrowest point, they controlled the 
unloading ui cargoes from the East and their reloading in 
smaller boats on the other side, or the dragging of ships on 
skids across the isthmus; and upon all the traders, whether 
they stop|>cd by choice or compulsion, tribute was levied, until, 
by Biblical times, Corinth had grown famous for her wealth 
and her iniquity. Unhappily, her contribution to art and 
literature was not commensurate with her prosperity. 

The Isthmus of Corinth. Tins narrow strip uf land, which 
on die cast links the southern half of the country, the Peliqxjn- 
nese, to northern Greece, affected the political relations of the 
different states. The almost complete physical separation of 
the Peloponnesian* from their neighbor* of the northern main¬ 
land, with a consequent imagined immunity from foreign in¬ 
vasion. contributed to the development among the Pelopon¬ 
nesian states of a narrow and insular point of view dial came 
close to altering the course of the Persian Wars. Yet, con¬ 
versely, the very fact of the existence of the narrow isthmus 
dictated the military policy of the Spartans during die Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, when year by year they led their troops up tins 
natural pathway to ravage Attica and to drive the inhabitants 
of that state to take refuge within the walls of Athens. 

The barrier presented In that same little $:rip of land shut 
out from the cities of western Greece the slops of the Orient 
and delayed for three hundred years the development of Italy. 
Mad there been no isthmus, ansi had the Peloponncsc been, in 
fact as well as in name, an island, the cargo-laden ships from 
Asia would then have sailed freely through a safe and land¬ 
locked strait to the western shores of Greece anil on to the 
Italian penin&ula: Corinth would have lost her reason for 
existence; Sparta, or some other Peloponnesian city, would of 
necessity have cultivated naval armaments: and the centers of 
Hellenic activity would have been very different from those* 
that we have come to know. Merchants would have been freed 
alike from the inconvenience and cxjxmsc «>f transshipment at 
the isthmus and from the danger of rounding CajH: Malea to 
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die south—a region so hazardous rti.it in later rime* it became 
a proverb for destruction—.iml, ns a consequence, tbev would 
toe carried didr arts and their Wealth without hindrance to 
the cities of die central and western Mediterranean areas, Had 
a smalt waterway existed tn antiquity, the fortunes of Italian 
and other European nation* would have developed along 
widely different liius. A tin) Urhmm t three and a half miles 
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in width* which the < nrinthian tyrant Pertandcr, Julius Cosar, 
and Nero in mm thought to cm through wiilt a canal, could 
thus hold back die wave of eastern enterprise so long. Yet the 
secular ion on what might have tieen in other circumstances 
scarcely belongs to a positive evaluation of any society. Tile 
consideration of die istkinu* of Corinth may. therefore! be d*v 
missed with the observation that in 1893 a French company 
completed the const niatrm of the canal thin had been so oft in 
projected in antiquity, and now all but the Largest steamers 
can avoid the stormy voyage around Cape Tacnamm and Cape 
Malta to tin south. Tile sorjicd walls of the canal afford an 
1*1 
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excellent opportunity to sitidy the |iccu1i r sr twisted geological 
formation of the isthmus. 

T/tc islands. Hie numerous islands in Greek waters played 
a significant part in the economy of ancient life—a fact that 
was not -ihvays appreciated :n antiquity, The, unvarying tie 
termination of the Greeks to view society in term* of small and 
isolated comm unities rendered it inevitable that they should 
consider the islands ±< separate entities, which a fickle chance 
had marked off lw surrounding water', instead of hj die mure 
familiar surrounding mountains and which were, as a matter 
of course, to pursue dieir separate political at hi econo ink pat I is. 
They did not recognize tile relationship of the islands to the 
development of die eastern Mediterranean area as a whole. Ec 
could scarcely have been otherwise, for minds that could not 
grasp the common destiny of such as Athens* Thebes, 

and Mega Mi were not likely to 5 pare a thought for any plan 
of unified action in which the insignificant islands of Scriphus, 
or Pcpurcthus, or Ephyra might be included. 

Nevertheless, the facts of physical geography do not depend 
on the narrow 1 view of man; the islands, large and small, took 
their places in die turbulent interplay of Hellenic life, and it is 
in their environment that we must assess rltcir mi[Hirtana. 
The strategic and economic significance of ^inn of die larger 
islands and mure important groups becomes apparent on 
rliougluhil consideration, 

Cfftr. Crete, the largest and most important of all die 
islands, reached the j«ai of its civilization during the pre 
Hellenic period. Its carls and dose association with the other 
communities of Greece is attested hv the account in the Ihud 
of Homer of the presence among The warrior* at Troy of the 
hero I dome ne us with Ins stout squire Merioneth and their 
Cretan warriors, Who came with eighty black ships to join their 
Hellenic comrades from the mainland. E lib literary testi¬ 
mony to lIu important place of Crate in the earlier story ni 
Greece is amply corroborate! by the rich material evidence 
that has been revealed bv the mam ardi.rulogical missions that 
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have worked on ihc island, In u -subsequent chapter ihc story 
of Cretan civil i/uniort will he considered in detail, 
itfum. Quite- different from Crete, but no less sigmficam 
for its literary association is Ithaca* celebrated by Homer a* the 
far-distant, rugged home of Odysseus in the Ionian Sea. h! lt is 
an island." as Tele machos explains to Mcmcbus. “with no 
wide driving wavs for horses* and no fertile ploughland. Only 
pasturage for goats mas be found thereon, lor not one of the 
islands tli.it he softly on die sea is fined to the driving of horses 
or fair in meadow land, and Ithaca fca*t of all though Livelier 
far to its native stm\ are the stern shore* of Ithaca than all die 
level horse-breeding plains of Greece.” So faithful U the 
Homeric description to the contours of the Ionian islands that 
the exploring arch.fologist is inclined to identify them all a* 
Ithaca. Caution must always he exercised in making over hasty 
identifications of modern sites with ancient cities. 

The Egejii Itfjmlu Hie islands dur dot the cEgcan Sea 
tic tween Grci.ee and the Ada Minor coast gradually assumed 
an importance in the growth ol Greek culture that was no less 
real for the fact th.il it was not widely or frequently acknowl¬ 
edged m antiquity. In the shadowy past of legend, some of 
these insular mu mi unities found a place* Tradition had it 
that tht: tiny island of Lkdos was die birth place of Apollo and 
Artemis, die children of Lcioj in historical times, die worship 
of Apollo was fostered on the site, and a festival of gymnastics 
and music drew visitors from all parts of Greece to honor the 
kindred del lies. So important did Delos become that it lent 
unity to the surrounding islands, which were called the 
Cyclades, or circling, islands. To undent sailors the islands 
offered .1 templing path, for. sailing without a compass, they 
found it comforting to steer for ,4 definite ik'uinatiun, and in 
the lee of the shcheruig rock* of (heir shorts a ship might ride 
out a storm a> it made ils way from Asia to Greece* freighted 
with its material treasures and ns intangible cargo of thought. 
It will presently be ictn that die earliest development of critical 
philosophy and of lyric poetry rook place in the cities of Asia 
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Minor ui on the fUMern ul.mih of 1 1 if Aigt.iii, and only later, 
and over Hu highway marked by the islands* did this culture 
find its way tu [lie cities of tlic Greek nu inland* by the middle 
or tlur fifth century before Christ the islands had largely served 
their great mission as a route of thought, 

The Stniit£K Danger of the h Linds. From The strategic 
[joint of s tew* it is clear that die islands. csiJcciallv those located 
near the shore* were viewed essentially as a nuisance and a 
menace. Salami*, lying close to the pan of Pitsrm, was w 
vital to an aspiring naval power that Athene and Megara had 
10 settle by bloods!led their rival claims to its possession before 
die former state could embark on, her policy of expansion, 
it was. in ihe straits of Saiamis ihat the last decisive naval batik 
between the Greek* and Persians was fought in W an ^ 
in the shelter of Salamis the naval base of rhe modern kingdom 
of Greece is located. JEg ioa* the larger island lying within 
,ight of Athens, though a little farther distant, atforded so 
obvious a menace that Pericles was accustomed [o ccrm it Hit 
eyesore of the PirUUS*" Chiton of Lacedasnon, one of t ie 
Seven Sages, looked with like apprehension on the goodly 
island or Cyihcra n» the south of the Pdojwihiwse, and declared 
that is were belter tor Spares if the island had been sunk he- 
ncaiii ilit sea. S., also the tiny island of Sphaetcrid, on tile 
western coast ol Greece lo rite sootli of iMos. was to prove, for 
strategic reasons, the she of die most startling surrender of 
armed Spartan soldiers m the proud hbmn of that nuhtary 


When islands were jo located that they could not he disre¬ 
garded In a powerful state, they were a source of danger and 
anxiety rather than of security* for tbt spirit of separation, 
which was hade 10 ft* pjolitkal l^'losuplis of classical Greece 
usually made it impossible to incorpir.iEe diem as loyal and 

enthusiastic members of a suite* f 

The Ritm. Somewhat different from the influence of gulls, 
the isthmus* or neighboring islands m the historical growth 
of the country was the Gleet of the physical configuration of 
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the land itself. The rivers, the mountains. the crasiItnf, and 
the sea have left their mark tn the story of Greece* The rivers 
impeded the normal course of lift and semi! few useful pm 
[Kftesn Following a nighr of torrent ml spring or autumn rams* 
mi lie on sequent ml stream, over which one had hitherto stcpjwd 
w ith ease* became a raging torrent* carrying htiu%o 5 vineyards, 
trees, and ducks in its short rcmjiCTliHms slight down the sleep 
slories of the mountainside to the sea. The thundering rumble 
of such torrents became part of the yearly experience of the 
[tetiple uf Greece. It affords an elective simile for armed am- 
diet m Homer* when he describes two mountain streams that 
mingle their tumultuous waters as they fall from the mighty 
l tests into a hollow ravine* while far nif m the mountains a 
shepherd hears the dull roar. Many a modern sojourner in 
Greece has wakened to just such a rumble of waters as die 
Homeric shepherd heard. In Greek mythology* and later* in 
the extension of mythology to the com engraver's craft, a river 
was sometimes represented as a bull* die embodiment of reck 
less and ferocious power, 

W hile in spate the stream was difficult to cross for either 
mail or bcasl, and it was impracticable to bridge a watercourse 
which varied in width with tlu reasons from a few feet to an 
ciglitli of a mile. Nor were the rivers uf value for the move- 
ment of men or goods* for they were nor navigable either as 
streams trickling over the pebbles or as swollen torrents. A 
Greek had to travel to other lands, as Herodotus did. tr. observe 
wuh naive enthusiasm boats actually afloat chi the Euphrates 
nr the Nile. 

Though iht rivers were* therefore, a positive hindrance m 
the free course of fra vet* and were usually too muddy if oof 
loo uncertain even ro serve as a waiter supply, one or two prac- 
tical advantages may be credited to them* They carried down 
from rhe mountains silt, which was deposited in the valleys m 
L urm some of the few fertile plains of a barren and improdue^ 
tive country, and thb led, in turn* m the settlement of die valley 
jti.I die not infrequent founding of a town beside die river 
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Sii + too, although men mi gin not travel on the rivers, they 
^menmes found it easier to follow the dry bed of a it ream 
during tlic min less season, or ro mark a footpadi hi iis bank*, 
where die water run by dir easiest passes through the moun 
taunt, A k\\ Greek rivers have attained immortality in litera¬ 
ture, as the ihssuc and Ccphivstto of Athens; .1 few have been 
symbolically rcprcsfntal in sculpture, as die Alphcuis and the 
Pencius of t dyinpia. 

Spring* L ttui Fountains* The uirtatisiiccorv contribution u\ 
die rivers to the universal need for water was balanced by the 
(bund nice of natural spring* throughout die lamb which m 
notable instances were led into artificial fountains to sene 1 le 
needs of a community, The Enneakrmim^ or Nine-Spouted 
Fountain, of Athens was adapted to meet the requirement* ■>< 
a dry that li-xd grown uni large to be served by more casual 
methods of securing water. Poetic association* grew up about 
die spring* of Greece, and the transference of lber.tr> alluvium 
to nur own language bus familiarized modern reader* with 
*uch names as HippOOWic, or Horse Spring, dtc fountain on 
Mount Helicon that gushed forth aT the bpm where Pegasus, the 
winged bom; of Rdierophun, stamped his hoof, or Castalia* 
the spring at Delphi that conveyed to those who drank of it 
the gift of poetry, or with fallowing Gallirrhoc, Uirct, 
Aganippe, or Parent. Nor will one forget die 'Win gams 
of Heracles at Thermopylae, named for die hot springs located 
M the Pass. In somewhat the «wnc manner as the rivers led 
ro the founding of cities, so The springs facilitated and mott 
v ;J red b> s heir presence the establishment of commiimti^ w 
rhe foundation of shrines. 

The Mott Minns* The mountains constitute the most im- 
tmrtiint single feature of Greek geography for 1% .ire f 
Urn and woof Of Greek life. They, too, deterred travel, but, 
instead of being regarded for that reason smij.lv as a seas.mal 
nm.saiicc. they contributed mure than any other physical i icmr 
to iht development of the cuv state organization, winch, wise 
w unwUe> wav to prove the foundation of Greek poUma 
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theory to the end of freedom, One need nor refer ro obscure 
poetical passages or to doubtful sculptural allegory ro illustrate 
the national importance of i lie mount a mv, Their names have 
become a part of English poetry almost a* much as of Greek, 
Mount Olympus, rhe hipest and rnoblcsi summit of them all, 
covered the year round with snow. un» a Hr home for Zeus 
;md the galaxy of gods. Mount Helicon was rht home of the 
Muses, Hyjncttus, famed for its honeybee^ threw a friendly 
shelter around Athens, contributing with its trees and it'* 
flowers to die purple liaitc of the city. One will think, too, of 
Panics Parnassus, PentcUnis, Pdion, and Ossa of literary allu- 
stun, noi to mention tile tong spine of Euboea and the id.md* 
of the rEgean Sea that are the unsuhmerged jxiaks of mmim 
rain ranges, some of them extinct craters. Many of die 
mountain names come from a pre-Greek language, and in that 
very fact there is interesting linguistic testimony to ihc infill ra¬ 
tion mu> Greece of successive hordes of invaders in the pre¬ 
historic past. 


3n the Agamemnon of itscByllu there is a drama; k passage 
m which CUtemnesrra, whose husband lias been fighting for 
icn years before Troy* J escribe* the beacon fires flashing the 
news of the capture of Troy from mmmiam peak to mountain 
jieak until if is seen by the watch man an tire puher roof of 
Argov Vicn beacon tires* accord mg ro the tale, relayed the 
message of Troy-, capture, and m spite of geographical dif¬ 
ficulties, which a study of ihe /Eschylcan passage in re Lit ion 
m du- map will suggest* there is romantic plausibility m the 
^tory of die use of mountain peaks in speeding die long-awaited 
message, for there is nor a square mile of land in Greece 
on which a man might stand and find himself beyond the view 
of some mountain range or summit. 

The mountains arc everywhere, so that, witli the exception 
of Mount Olympus, they do nor convey the impression of 
grtai height, but rather of universality, they are marked by 
features so distinctive that they have given to the poci< a rccog- 
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^/rawing. tfNHP) ■ luftv. overhanging arc terms 
that inevitably come i« mind* and if it be thought diat these 
arc words that might spring to the lips of any man in any land, 
Mirclv it was reserved to du (ireck poets to invent such terms 
as iitgiiipf, "wlu re even a goal might not stand,* 1 or chbuios. 
"trodden only by the sunbeams” if such in truth Ik their 
incanmgs* 

TAr -Sew r 2 nd iht Shnrr* flic coastline of Greece, tike that 
of Maine* multiplies ititlf many fold with its deep bays and 
inlets. The scarped and varied outline twists and rnrm a* u 
follows the devious contour of dye mountainside. The long 
Gulf of Corinth and die Saronic Gulf, which all hut make an 
island of the Pdoponnese* have already been mentioned. I he 
■cas that surround Greece are scarcely less arresting than the 
mountain ranges themselves* l>otli in the IscauLv of clear waters 
and in the Wmlarirs provided by numerous inlets* which the 
Greek*, were quick to seize upon as logical delimitation* for 
their city-states. To the Greeks, however, the waters of the 
.■Egean were not an "unplumbd, salt, estranging sen* for the 
sea lanes served also to unite the scattered dwellers, of Greece* 
who were normally isolated kith by natural boundaries and by 
their own inclination. To the colonists on die islands, on the 
huMiie Sea or the Propontis to the north, in Italy, or Sicily, 
the sea was the connecting link with die homeland. Indt- 
pendem and liberty loving though the Greeks were, ri.cv 
prided ihemsclvts on their common Hellenic origin, their bn 
gunge, religion* and name; and the sea was the cine practical 
highway for the transmission of new ideas, of comp< unions itt 
literature, of new techniques in art* as well as for the visiting 
of national shrines and national festival*. As the Greeks made 
use of the sea. which by so close to their lives, they came to 
know it and cherish it in all seasons and moods, whether in 
die sparkling beauty of a summer sun or in the storms of 
winter, “when the snow falls in thick Hakes on .1 ^miu *• d.iy r 
after Zeus the Counsellor has stirred himself to snow, and it 
.nows steadfastly until the erects of the high mountains are 
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covered and the distant headlands, and the fertile plains and 
rich steadings of men; and over the harbors and shores of the 
gray sea the dnfrs are piled, ami only the wave of the sea roll 
ing in keepeth oft the snow." 

The sea played its pan also in the economic and military life 
of the people. Not only was it a source of fish, a food not too 
highly favored, at least in Homeric times, but. more imjKirunt, 
Athens depended for her continued pros(>crity at the period of 
tier greatest power on keeping open the lines of trade with her 
colonics and with the ports of the East. Food anil timlicr. gold 
and ivory were brought to her markets with increasing abun¬ 
dance; but when sea power was wrested from her, dev.line was 
swift and certain. 

The Effects of Physical Environment. To summarize, one 
finds in Greece a country that consists in large part of barren 
mountains with the thinnest and jKxircst of soil, capable of 
nourishing little more than the grape and the olive, with rivers 
famed in poetry but of little practical use, with a coastline that 
twists and winds alxmt the mountains, and with the sea serving 
Ixxh to separate and to unite the scattered cities. Some brief 
estimate of the relationship between the environment of the 
jxroplc and their intellectual growth must be attempted. It is 
easy to argue from results back to plausible causes. Thus one 
may. by way of contrast, point to the unimaginative monotony 
of |nrasant life in Egypt and to the comparative immobility of 
Egyptian art and find in this a natural reflection of a llit, sandy 
land that owes its lifeblood to a single element of nature, the 
Nile River. On the other hand, one may recall how Greece, 
with its checkered pattern of mountains, torrents, valleys, and 
sea inlets, produced a people of amazing versatility and imagi¬ 
nation. Hut analogy is a deceptive instrument of logic, and 
such reasoning is not altogether true, for human genius has 
blossomed in all climes anil under all conditions, and the later 
Greeks themselves, not to mention Albanians. Goths, Franks, 
and lurks, have dwelt on the same mountains and sea coasts 
f Ml 
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ami bcneaih die same skies without finding in dicii environ* 
men I the key tfr preeminent intellectual activity. 

The Piorvcting of Genius. Human history, viewed from 

suf&ckm perspective. reveals a scries of peaks, eadi preceded 

muI followed by a lower level of achievement. In the fong 
tale of man’s advance, Greece of the classical ccmunes occupies 
a great and noble place. The years «f her higher attornment 
wett brief, but in die fifth century die varied intellectual 
crraibm of the Greeks combined tu produce one of the rare 
and splendid period* in history, such a* occur again during the 
Italian Renaissance or m ElizaMwn England, when one part 
■>f die human race tap. j new spring of mental capacity and 
sets .ts seal on the thought* of man No amount of explana¬ 


tion bearing on the influence of beautiful scenery on an imagi¬ 
native people, or on their contact with more spectacular if less 
abiding civilizations in die cast and south, or on art ad Vania- 
gcous location resulting m the impact of die trading Phormeians 

with their enterprise and their alphabet* ^ tcl * mort ckl " V* T \ 
of the story of Greek achievement. Greece was poor in material 
resources of farm and mine, hut her people surmounted poverty 
iir more accurately, dims! it from their consciousness m the 
pursuit of their goil* of life, The Greeks developed a «pe* 
intellectual attitude that centered primarily in an mtetest in 
man: that, at its best, fostered an exquisite artistry and, at lire 
«me time. .. veneration for harmony and reoramt-a ma* 
niKeent heritage from which little less than perfection Wuh 

w2*wao# m Emronmnt. Uncritical admiration will 
w. howc4. prove a satisfactory substitute for dtspass.omue 
inquiry into the evidence available, and certain very dchmn 
mu |ts in Greek political and economic history can Ik .'ttrilmtei 
12 physical features of the land. U w,l be seen at once 
that, apart front the sea lanes of trafhe. the feohues lor travel 
in M small a country were extraordmar.lv ctrcumscnbeiL 
With the exception of a Homeric reference to a wapnn road 
from Py-lra to Sparta over which Tclemachus traveled in search 
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ot lus lather Odysseus, the testimony of ancient literature and 
arc!ixology tells of a country almost innocent of long carriage 
roads. When necessity took a Greek from place to place on 
the mainland, mules, horses, or donkeys were the alternative to 
travel on foot, and only through isolated passes was it physically 
possible to reach many of the remote settlements. 

The Growth of the City-States . Inducements to travel were 
neither common nor powerful. Nature itself seems to have 
imposed on this land the principle, which the people adopted 
with entire satisfaction, of life in isolated communities. There 
is no more basic principle of Greek political theory than the 
city-state, by which is meant a small plain or valley bounded 
by enclosing mountains and dominated by a walled cuy or 
acropolis in which all inhabitants took refuge in time of 
danger. Athens was the fortress of Attica, with such com¬ 
munities as hleusis, Thoncus, and Zoster finding their |>oiitical 
life in it as the principal city; Sparta was the center of 
Laconia, Corinth of (.orinthia, and thus the list might Ik 
prolonged. Above any conception of a common loyalty to 
lie 11 .ls, each citizen cherished the self-suiBcicncy of his own 
state. Socially and |iolitically the states were separate; the 
difficulties of communication made isolation inevitable, anti the 
restrictions on trade, foreign residence, anil foreign marriage 
furthered the tendency to separatism arising from geographical 
accident. Occasionally individuals influenced by political 
exile, or treachery, or even by an ideological loyahv, left their 
home states and sought careers elsewhere. One thinks of 
Tyrtxus, the Athenian who iKcamc a citizen of Sparta, of 
1 hcmisioclcs, who senighr refuge in Persia, or of Xenophon, 
who was received in Laccdxmon, but such instances arc rare. 
Normally the Citizens of a Greek community lived anil died 
within its borders. 

T bt sheer mountain walls, with narrow and tortuous passes, 
offered natural facilities for defense against foreign aggression. 
At the Pass of Thermopylae a small numl>cr of Greek de¬ 
fenders were able to hold the hordes of Asia at bay until the 
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enemy were shown the mountain path by which they came 
upon the Spartans from the rear. In contrast, the Greek cities 
of the Asia Minor coastal plain, located in a flat and fertile re¬ 
gion, were overcome with comparative case by the Lydians anil 
the Persians in turn. Vet the momentary advantage of defense 
afforded by the mountains of the mainland was outweighed 
in the long run by the constant and inexorable pressure that 
they exercised against unity of action among the city-states, 
thus helping to produce the incurable division that was to be. 
in the end, the ruin of the country. 

This saddening result, in addition to the multiplication be¬ 
yond all reason of independent city-states and the assumption 
b> the first critical {wlitical scientists that small separate com¬ 
munities arc an axiomatic prerequisite of civilization, has given 
to the divisional organization in Greece an importance that 
transcends a similar though less intensive development in Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, Gaul, and elsewhere. In Greece, the city-state 
is one of the vital political institutions, but its origin and in¬ 
sistence arc due to a geographical phenomenon. 

The Beauty of the Countryside. It would be a mistake to 
leave the impression that Greece, though harsh anil |»oor in the 
extreme, was an unlovely country. On the contrary, there arc 
few parts of the world more beautiful, and the loveliness ranges 
over all notes of beauty, whether it he the serene and matchless 
dignity of Mount Olympus, a Hock of sheep grazing in a stony 
pasture with the mountains rising Iscyoml. or a peasant plough 
ing with his oxen against the soft and dustv background ot an 
olive grove. When one stands on the ancient ruins of Delphi 
and looks down the breathtaking mountain sIojks anil away 
(O the j»orT of Itca, or up to the glistening rocks, where flu 
vultures circle overhead as they did in antiquity, when, as 
Euripides tells, they seized the meat offerings from the altars, 
one cannot hut feel that the sire was marked out from the 
Inrginning of time to lx* an oracular shrine o! Apollo. I he 
overpowering beauty of the scene takes jHisscssion of one s 
senses. Or again in the spring, when the poppies redden the 
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fields of ihc Peloponncsc, ami the peasant women, eternally 
spinning, smile ijuictly at the passing traveler, there are com¬ 
bines] in modem slays the handicraft and the tranquillity of 
antiquity. 

/ he (wreck. Interest w Man. In ancient Greek literature, 
especially of the fifth and fourth centuries, there is little direct 
ami objective description of landsca|>e. When it docs occur, as. 
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Fic;tnt 2. Siuw G*axinc in Akcajma. FUxIm nt sheep or goal* arc 
(yptcal nt ihc (<rcck countryside, 

for instance, in the beautiful shorn. |uvsagcs of the tragedies, it 
is usually as a background to human action. This is due to two 
f.u.tnrs the primary interest of the Greeks in mankind anti the 
tact that the writing of landscape poetry always awaits the 
passing of intensity in national life into a period dominated hy 
a rt ilcctivc mood. Some winged words—"the wine-dark sea" 
of Homer, or “violet-crowned Athens" of Pindar-bcar witness 
to the observation in antiquity of nature as u can still lx- seen 
in Greece by those who have eyes to see. 

The Effect of Climate on Society. A country so small as 
1181 
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CJrccic could not offer scry pronounced climatic variety as a 
result of differences of latitude. Tlic |Kxuliaritics of location, 
however, anil of physical geography combined to produce an 
astonishing dilfrrcntial of climate over the peninsula, which, 
in turn, modified the pursuits and aptitudes of the people. 
The most striking characteristic of the Greek climate as a factor 
in social life is the change of the weather with the seasons and 
its consistent performance within fixed periods. Through the 
late spring, summer, and early fall, from April to September, 
rain is virtually unknown in Attica, ami ancient life moved on 
the reasonable assumption that dry, hot. dusrv days would 
follow one another with unvarying insistence, it is difficult, 
in a modern society of universal communication and of well- 
nigh universal disregard of the elements in the pursuit of war 
or commerce, to understand the im|>ortancc of the weather in 
the social 3tid political life of Greece, and yet Thucydides ar¬ 
ranged Ins history of the Peloponnesian War b\ summer and 
winter seasons as the most reasonable and natural division of 
time in that struggle. 

With the loginning of the warm, dry season, military proj¬ 
ects. which hail been interrupted the previous fall (unless such 
a man as Philip of Nlaccdon chose to disregard the established 
rules of decent warfare and press his campaign in winter) were 
resumed again, the appropriate tasks in the fields were |»cr- 
forrned. the sheep and goats were driven by the shepherds to 
the mountains to hud greener vegetation through the parching 
summer months, and ships plied the sea now freed from 
storms. The social implications of such logical adaptation to 
the elements were considerable. Shepherds from neighboring 
but isolated states would meet with their tlocks on the moun¬ 
tain crests; disputes over pasturage rights would arise; ami 
with their solution early treaties of mutual forbearance and 
cooperation would follow. 

Every autumn, when the signs ot winter filled the air. the 
pleasant outdoor life of Greece came to an end* Shij* hurried 
to harbor, shepherds drove their ilix'ks ilosvn from the moun- 
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t:nn\ and tin- Greeks prepared to endure rlu wason in iltvcom 
tort, though not m idleness or distress. Now other mtcrevis 
claimed attention. In Athens there were dramatic festivals to 
attend. play* to and lawsuits, suspended with the spring, 

to be prosecuted again to the vast enicrnunmeni ol the large 
and litigiousl ^minded Athenian (tines. Material comfort 4 
were staice in Greece almost to dn point of non existence, for 
rich and pdor alike. The ancient Greeks lived with the seamiest 
food and clothes, m the sorriest of dwellings, lacking berth 
ventilation and sanitation, under conditions of the most severe 
privation and discomfort. Vet it was a poverty of external re 
sources only, which courted nu pity, for it tel: the need of none 
The zest of endeavor was maintained unimpaired through it 
all. It is not that die Greeki^ welcomed hardship. The) 
counted that man disgraced who made no effort to avoid 
poverty* and they believed m die enjoyment uf all that life 
con LI offer, including that which could be purchased hy money. 
On the other hand, they had learned that things of the mind 
must not wait on material resources. Poverty and achievement 
walked hand in hand. 

Greece wax warmed hy the hot hrce7.es of Africa and the 
southern Mediterranean Sea, hut she escaped the persistent and 
debilitating sirocco, which plagued Rome each autumn From 
die north the cold winds of ] I mice came down in the winter, 
.on! there are months of (he year m northern Greece that arc 
not appreciably wanner rhan die same season in southern Ne w 
England. The result was an invigorating 1 1imine during pari 
ol the year at [east* nor was there any prolonged period so 
miticamhly hoi .h in .stultify ambition or to drive a wedge, 
between thought and action. For tins reason the phi !o-. ,j hy 
of Greece was always predicated on action. in contrast tl> rlu 
passive introspection of Ptnian or Indian thought. Their own 
climate appeared admirable to the Greeks, although, a 4 1 
people, they largely lacked wIf-c*uisciousncss regarding their 
natural surroundings. It ia, therefore* the more remarkable to 
iind Hero,lotus praising the superior climate of (;recce as com 
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pcnsatiof) for the comparative poverty of the land tn material 
resource*. 

It is perhaps worth noting that modern science, after elabo¬ 
rate research, has reached the conclusion that the vigor and 
vitality of human life arc promoted by relatively low tempera¬ 
tures, ami that the comfort of osxrhcatcd homes and vehicles 
is more than likely to sap the strength of society. 1 he Greek 
was the beneficiary of such wisdom, not because he reached it 
by science, but because lie could not do otherwise. 

Agricultural Products. Variations of altitude between moun¬ 
tain ranges and valleys modified the Temperature and enabled 
the land of Greece to sustain a great variety of products lor a 
country so small. Subtropical fruits, such as olives, could be 
grown in the valleys, and wheat and barley, native to the tem- 
{xrrafe zone, flourished on higher ground. Flax and wool pro¬ 
vided the principal stud of garments when the skins of hares 
or other animals were not used, (xitton, too, was known, but 
was largely imported from Egypt- Scientific agriculture was 
not found, although the Greeks knew something of the rota¬ 
tion of crops, and. from watching the signs of the heavens, they 
built up an empirical science of seasonal planting that, in turn, 
gave rise to calendars of lucky ami unlucky days, such as that 
preserved in Hesiod's Worlds and Pays. 

Two products were of predominant imjHirtancc to the 
country, the grajie and the olive. \ iticulturc flourished prac¬ 
tically everywhere, and the wine of Chios, Samos, and mans 
another community has retained its lame from antiquity until 
the present. The Greeks treated their wine with resin, im¬ 
parting to it a characteristic pine-tree taste and adding to the 
thirst-quenching properties of the drink. The olive, which 
also took kindly to the soil, was the staff of Greek life. Olives 
were processed to afford oil for the lamps, soap for the toilet, 
and a liniment for the use of athletes; a handful of olives and a 
piece of bread have always been an acceptable meal to a Greek 
workman. Olive oil svas almost the only agricultural product 
of which Athens succeeded in manufacturing an exportable 
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surplus. The prevalence and importance of Hie product are 
jiiCcstt-H h^ flif symbolic olive twig tbiir appears on flic euins of 
Athens. 

Ol Junuviic animals, rhe goat was Hie must important, with 
Hie sheep [jcrliiips second. Not only can these ruminants 
snatch a living from seamy vegetation, but they can live on Hie 
hillsides and range over steep paths of the mountains, whereas 
mc>M pasturage areas of Greece were tpo precipitous to permit 
the browsing of so cumbersome a creature as a cow. Goats ami 
sheep will flourish on a wide Variety of vegetation* often |>our 
and limited in quality* that would be quite inadequate for 
cow>, though tlie latter were by no means unknown m Greece. 
Horses* too* demand space* and ottlv m comparatively few 
places* notably the plains of The^aly and Argps* were tltev 
successfully reared. The hesr^ of ancient Greece were dis¬ 
tinct! v smaller than at present. This may be observed in the 
comparative sizes of horses and riders on the Ionic frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

Imports. Athens Was one of the few grear importing states 
ot antiquity, for she built up through her industry a population 
greater than could be sustain#! by Hie fertility of her own 
mu!. Grain was brought m feed the population of the city 
I mm widi.1v Mtd places* from Sicily, the buxine, wutlieni 
Russia, and Thrace* with the result that in the fifth century 
Athens could boast of her svlf milicicney, the economic ideal of 
every Greek state, only with the mental reservation that such 
self-sufficiency Could Iasi jusi so long at her naw kept the 
Pimis open to the commerce of the Wftrld- When ihc lost 
her licet, threatening starvation brought her empire to an end* 

There are some few products ordinarily associated with 
Greece Hi.it were unknown in antiquity, such as curraiil", 
which take their name from Corinth, silk, totaccn. and opium! 
] liesc belong io mciliacval or modern economy 

The Utilization of Natural Resource*. Whatever resources 
Hie bud a I forded were adapted by a quick conihinaorm of 
perception and initiative in Hie needs of man, The tbv of 
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Greece was well suited to the manufacture of {xntcry, and 
there arose the art of vase painting, with its exquisite delicacy 
of design and beauty of ancient draughtsmanship. Certain 
mountains of Greece contained marble, and the Greeks used 
it to build their temples and carve their statues. Mount I’cn* 
tclicus, winch can be seen from Athens, provided a beautiful 
gleaming marble that was admirably adapted for construction; 
it is from this source, as we learn from building inscriptions, 
that the marble was secured for the Parthenon and the 
Stadium, as well as for other buildings of ancient Athens. 
The islands of Paros and Naxos likewise produced marbles <>i 
peculiar excellence; from Hvmcttus a stone of bluish Huge seas 
secured. 

The mineral debits of Greece were slight. The rich gold 
work of the Mycenaean sites is a testimony to the extent of 
pre-Hellenic trade and not to native wealth, for Greece was 
dependent on extraneous sources for the precious metal. Silver 
was found in greater quantity, especially in the mines of 
Laurium at the tip of the Attic peninsula, and if provided the 
raw material out of which grew the great circulating medium 
of coinage. 

Copper was more plentiful. Prom Homeric times -in« 
throughout the historical period, cnpjicr and bronze were trecU 
used for armor as well a> for implements of peace. Iron, to* j. 
was known, both on the Greek mainland 3iui on some of rlu 
islands, and with the growth of civilization, the smelting and 
purification of metals opened new fields of power, especially 

in war. . . ., 

There is an immediacy of life ill Greece that is admirably 
illustrated by the full and understanding use of the available 
native resources of the land, whether base or precious, as ve¬ 
hicles for the expression of thought and purpose. Those same 
qualities of the people also made possible and desirable the 
very simple domestic economy that was universalis observed, 
with the women carding and spinning the wool and weaving 
the clothing and bedding for the family. 
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Summary. The description of the physical geography of 
Greece has been limned largely to the land itself and to the 
islands and communities over which Greek culture spread. 
The Greek viewed geography in these terms, for neither the 
restless urge for travel nor an inclusive interest in other lands 
was characteristic of the Greek people. Distant seas suggested 
dangers more fearsome than the advantages that were likely to 
accrue from their penetration, and the narrow channels of the 
Hellespont, or the Bosporus, or the Straits of Gibraltar were 
noted more for tile difficulties they presented to the navigator 
than as the gateways to new areas of adventure or commerce. 

A similar attitude marked the view of every physical aspect 
of life entertained by a Greek. He accepted and utilized the 
gifts of nature, hut he adapted himself to the requirements of 
soil and climate with a readiness that made unlike!) any «► 
operative ciJort to better his lot by scientific inquiry. The life 
of the mind was his delight. Nature had provided the means 
of subsistence but never dulled the senses by lavish and un¬ 
earned excess. 
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THE PEOPLE OF GREECE; 
their festivals 


Tht Inhabitants of Greta* In the Long history of htmwn 
occupation in Greece anti the Greek istafuK y 
peoples flourished from age to age, A Neolithic culture was 
iuixrscded by the Bronze Age, and ihc /Egeaii peopta *» 
built ilicir distinctive civilization in ilie third and (econd mil¬ 
lennia before Christ potently declined anti were driven From 
i heir bolding? ttr merged with invading tribes From the north- 
There was little uniformity in the resulting communities but, 
according to their varying needs am! temperaments, and always 
with a powerful instinct toward individualism, they LuiuJilJ 
die mwives on the program of thought and work From wltteli 
tlic Greek states of historical tiroes were to emerge. 

The Ethnic Groups, The separatism nf tilt- city-states has 
already been mentioned, and will recur constantly in die store 
of Greek civilization. In addition to the cuy-states, there were 
Certain ethnic groups whose origins, though actually to be 
found in die waves of invasions from the north, extent! 
in their mythological ramifications to a Greek legend . 
parallels the Biblical story of the tootl. Aua. growing angered 
£thc Wqtdty of mankind, resolved tp dcMruv the human race 
with a deluge, and he might have succeeded had it not Kin 
fur the continuing solicitude of Prometheus who had alreadi 
,1 . 1 W -ttalifiE tut for them from Heaven Ami 

wtdiing them the handicrafts of communal society. When the 
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threat of iWl was perceived by Prometheus, he warned Ins son 
Deucalion, who built a boat in which he and his wife, Pyrrha. 
nnle out the deluge, until the craft came to ground on Mount 
I armissus. l~hcy were then counseled by the Delphic oracle 
to throvs their mother s bones over their dtoulders. Recog¬ 
nizing the bones to be the stones of Earth, the universal mother, 
they acted accordingly, and from the stoneN thrown by Dcui,i 
lion ami Pyrrha, respectively, men anil women sprang to life. 
The eldest son of Deucalion anil Pyrrha was Hcllcn. who was 
to give his name to the Hellenes, the people of Greece. Hcllcn 
in turn had three sons, Dorus, Xutlius, and cEolus. Dorus 
became the progenitor of the Dorian Greeks and .Eolus of the 
.Eolian Greeks, while Xuthus, through his adopted son. Ion, 
became the founder of the Ionian Greeks. 

The tomans and she Donum. Two of these groups in par 
ticular, the Dorian and the Ionian, assumed major importance 
in the history of the Greek people. The Dorians, to which 
ethnic group the Lacedemonians, among others, belonged, 
were a dull and stolid people, who lived in rigid conformity to 
unchanging institutions, while the more volatile Ionian cul 
lure, lo which the Athenians Monied, was conducive to 
greater genius and initiative. On the whole, these divisions 
made for further disunity, although each ethnic group did in- 
elude, without any formal organization, a number of ancient 
tines, which acknowledged the sentimental ties of a common 
ancestry. Thus, on the basis of kinship, the cities of Ionia in 
Asia Minor, on revolting from the Persians m W « . .. asked for 
and received military assistance from Athens, as did Segesta in 
Sicily when she was attacked by the Dorian city of Syracuse in 

, , c ' S P arta ' on ,hc "'her hand, was a Dorian city, and to 

the same group belonged Corinth. Thebes. Megara. an.l various 
other states of the Pcloponncsc and the colonies. Although it 
was not unknown for cities within the same ethnic group to 

XT. T r T T ,na ,he "< hcr - «"’"!> allegiance often 
afforded a basis for alliance or concerted action. 

r/ie /Eotuwi. The d-nlians, though they inhabited an area 
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larger than that occupied by both the IXirian ami Ionian 
|>coplcs, were con tine cl largely to the central ami western part' 
of Greece, where geographical ami other hindrances retarded 
their cultural development, with the result that much less is 
heard of the /Eolians in the talc of Greek achievement than of 
the other ethnic grou|»s. In flic progress of formal coloniza¬ 
tion the various ethnic groups expanded in approximately 
parallel lines across the /fcgean Sea, >o that the coast lamb of 
Asia Minor were occupied by ffuiltans toward the north, loniam 
to the center, ami I Brians toward the south. T he unpredictable 
vagaries of human volition, however, did more at all times to 
scatter than to concentrate ancient Greek communities and 
more to foment differences than to effect harmony in this in¬ 
ternal cultural development. 

pride in a Common Ancestry, Nevertheless, though recog¬ 
nizing all the influences that made for individualism, it is with 
some justification that all the peoples of Greece and of the 
colonics arc designated as Hellenes, for whatever the differ¬ 
ences of clans, cities, and ethnic groups might be, they were 
all profoundly conscious of the common tic of kinship in their 
descent from the mythical hero. Hcllen. Those nations be¬ 
yond the confine* of Hellas were ••barbarians/* whether Per¬ 
sians. Egyptians, or Thracians. In that distinction, which was 
maintained with a Wand and complacent assurance of the suf¬ 
ficiency of Greece, “barbarian” meant little either than lor 
cign." Even in classical times a Greek did not feel the need of 
other cultures; he rarely troubled to learn another language, a 
prime requisite of a modem curriculum; and in time, “bar- 
bariatf* came to signify to him an inferior civilization. 

/ Common Religion. In addition to the tics of mythical 
ancestry, the ('.reeks of historical times shared also a veneration 
of common ends and the right of apjxral to the shrines and 
oracles of the land, and in these mutual interests arc found 
v.mc of the few elements of unity. Though various gods ami 
goddesses were recognized as having a particular connection 
with certain cities, as Athena with Athens or A|k>I1o with 
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[ Delphi, dm avsooautm dtd not smplv 311 ticlu^ivc right on tlie 
parr of the citizens ol uidi comnwmiim m the narvi< 3 a jnd 
cult of ihcir paifon deities, fn the Iliad even tlrr Trojans are 
represented a* praying to gods whom they shared with chut 
Hellenic foemcn. This identity of religious intercii, and abate 
ill the acknowledgment o| Zeus as slit father ot gods and men. 
was a constant reminder of a common heritage, which was 
neUT entirely forgotten. It resulted sometimes in the growth 
of religions federations or amphklyomcs, from which, how- 
ever, political expediency was nor entirely absenr. Hie Greek 
was always too much of an individualist, and too concrete in 
his rhmking, to pray for abttraa justice with dispassionate 
objectivity. He knew what he wanted from the gods no less 
1 han from his fellow men, and he was not hesitant m press 
mg hh petitions* 

Common Beliefs and Practices. In addition m similar re¬ 
ligious pmclices and cults, there were certain universal qualms, 
which* when viewed in the tight of contemporary life in other 
parte of she ancient Mediterranean world, seem To justify the 
Greek conviction of common ancestry. In spue ol the super 
haul differences between a cultivated Athenian ami a trnum- 
mim shepherd of Aeartiama or Epirus, each held in Hinu- 
measure to the Hellenic balance of physical and mental train¬ 
ing, each revered the ancestral gods, and each rejected with 
repugnance tin grosser concepts of religious rites that dr- 

tn,1 ruled human sacrifice* self-torture, or the mutilation of the 
body* 


The Delphic Omeie. No factors, however, contributed more 
fWeehilty am! directly to the unification of Greece than the 
oracular shrines, the sacred sites, and the great festivals, for to 
Visit these was at once the duty and the delight of the Greeks, 
" dicy might live. No imjiortant enterprise, whether 

national or eve or personal, was undertaken without first con¬ 
sult,n K the priestess at Delphi, who, under the inspiration of 
Apollo, pro non need his riddling responses. The voice of the 

gnd si» usually io be heard in the liactrmmi I *■ f 1 

| 3S j ' 1 “I [nc uacKgroimd i>r important 
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events of antiquity. Crxrsus, the king of Lydia. undertook a 
disastrous military expedition against Cyrus, the Persian, be¬ 
cause of a mistaken interpretation of the advice of Apollo, who 
had declared that by so doing he would destroy a mighty 
empire; the Athenians entrusted their fate to their ships, and 
fought the Hattie of Salamis, because the god promised salva¬ 
tion in the wooden walls; and Socrates, though convinced of 



Ficr hi 5. Siti m Dm nit. \«*c the theater, left, anti the UnimJa- 
tiuiu of I he Teniae ul ApuUo, right foreground. 1 lie road wind* aroum! 
the base ol ihc mountain. 


his own ignorance, devoted his life to the search after wisdom, 
because the Delphic oracle had said that there was no man 
living wiser than Socrates. 

The site of Delphi has been excavated, and much has been 
revealed that throws light on the practices of those who came 
to make offerings to the god or to seek counsel. The literary 
sources, however, arc more enlightening than the somewhar 
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puzzling archeological ruim for the reconstruction of the ritual 
that was followed in connection with the oracular res|H>nscs. 
1 lie priestess, who was called die Pythia, seems to have sat 
u P°n 3 tripod, from wliencc, under tile hypnotic mllucnce of 
lumes that issued from a crevice in the rock, she gave utterance 
to the wisdom of the god. Her confused word* were, in turn, 
cast in verse form by a priest and passed on to the suppliant. 
A number of the verves have survived, and they arc frequently 
susceptible of at least two meanings. If the inquirer came 
upon misfortune as a later consequence, his piety was usually 
strong enough to lead him to place the blame on his own faulty 
interpretation rather than on the perfidy of flic god. although 
Cr<.rsus sought and obtained permission from lus conqueror to 
visit the shrine again for the express purpose of upbraiding 
Apollo. The god, however, was able to justify his answer. 
1 here were, moreover, occasions when the Delphic oracle could 
not l>c considered jiohtically neutral. 

In nutterN |>crtaining to foreign enterprises, and especially 
to projected colonization, the advice of the oracle was often 
' ,)Und and disinterested, for the confluence at Delphi of { >coplc 
from every pan of the ancient world afforded an excellent 
opportunity for the |>ooling and weighing of knowledge 
Ethically and religiously, too. the advice of the oracle was on 
the side of moderation and integrity, and its influence was 
normally for good. Nevertheless, it would Ik idle to deny that 
there was much that was ignorant and frivolous in the oracular 
resjxinscs. The essential thing about the Delphic oracle, as it 
pertains to the people of Greece, h their own trust m .t, and 
tl.e.r constant recourse to its facilities. If the inherent co»- 
versamm of religion delayed intellectual growth in the 
prophetic shrine itself, at least the exchange of ideas promoted 
expansion m virtually every other area of thought. 

he oracular shrine of Apollo at Delphi attracted the Hel¬ 
enes at all times of the year when travel from their several 

“ Ca i C ,aml , ° f WJfcr - Thc vwb were moti- 
at d by the needs of the individual or the exigencies of domes- 
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ric politics, rather than by the desire to t.ikc juri tn the specific 
functions occurring at Delphi itself. In this respect the .ltirac- 
tton of the Delphic oracle differed from that of the regularly 
recurring athletic or religious festivals of the Greek cities, 
which attamai to varying degrees of celebrity. 



F*,t„ 4 . R,. 4 ,,n*tmut.,»s in Mwntrwor Bwum*« Struts rm 
At m AT Olymma The large Temple af /.cm ap|™' in the center. 
I hr .mailer Ilcrxum to the upper left: .he Tremff** of varum* Greek 
cine, in , tow a. the upper renter. The «,un.c ht.Jd.ng, lo the lone, 
center aiuJ left belong ID the Roman period. 


The Uhltttc htitii’alt. There were ...nny public festival, 
throughout ihc land, but four in particular gained national 
significance. These were the Olympian, Pylhian. Ncmcan, 
and Isthmian games an.l of these the Olympian festival 
quickly attained preeminence. Like so many of the sacred 
sites of Greece, Olympia was remote from frequently traveled 
paths It lies in the northwest (tortion of the Pcloi>onncsc, ami 
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die attribution of ihc fir*r game* ;i> f)c celebrated Mute to 
J*d(ij>s or Heracles i* evidence *jf die antiquity of the site. The 
later, though still legendary, date of 776 ex., when ihc first 
festival i< said to have incurred, Is associated with the revival 
-if the games by die Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus. In this year, 
accord nig to tradition, the name uf the winner m the fool race 
at Olympia was hm inscribed, and there followed the ctkhra- 
dun in four-year cycles of the Olympian festival, tam-d to Zeus, 
the father of gods and men. From that time* too, began the 
practice of dating events of Greek history by reference to the 
hrst, second, third, or fourth year of a certain Olympiad, the 
name given to each four-year period, between die observance 
of the games. 

The Olympic Games. Jiy die time of its comparative ma¬ 
turity, the Olympian festival had assumed enormous impor- 
lance, for in these games was embodied die Greek ideal of 
physical and mental perfection. The needs of a society that 
depended on the physical prowess of it s dtken soldiers for the 
maintenance of it-, tradition of city-state independence here 
f( hi nd puhlic cn pcession. Fr;>m ctliJdl h>* -i1, traintng in atii letie 
pursuits, sucli as running, jumping, or discus throwing, wus 
recognised as an integral part of the development of die youth 
of the community. This type of physical training, winch was 
..irr.id i jim as a matter of pleasure and necessity everywhere in 
Greece, was quickly regularized in conformity with the Greek 
temperament. The important place of religion, the love of 

compel it km, and a natural interest.eighboring states com- 

Inned to foster the rise of a national festival where contestants 
trom many different communities might come together to 
match their strength and .kill under the evtr-presem influence 
of the gtxls. Hit Olympian festival win devoted very largely 
to athletic contests, luit opjjortunities were also afforded to 
those who would recite their CcroposHtkms m prase, verse or 
music- compeli T ions, were held for herald* and trumpeters; 
even die more frivolous competitions in drinking „ r htuurv 
were not unknown. The athletic contest were earned out 
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untlrr the mint careful supervision. Victory in a race brought 
i-lory an<) preferment to the contestant ami honor to hi> cuy; 
sculptors pcrjiciuarcil the features oi the runners in marble or 
bronze, ami jxjci* celebrate*! their fame. Thus the festival 
became a focus of art anil letters no less than of physical 


accomplishment. 

The Olympian festival recurred often enough to induce men 
to begin their training for the forthcoming contest practically 
from the day on which the previous one had come to an end. 
Moreover, in order that men might gather from the larthcst 
colonies of the Euxinc, or from Magna Gracia, a sacred truce 
of three months was declared, and under tins assurance ol 
Iicacc. a varied throng of contestants and spectators poured into 
the qutet valley and overflowed the sacred Allis of Olympia. 
There tt may be supposed that not all remained quiet and 
reverent, for improvised quarters were set up, casting an 
hilarity marked the reunion of friend., bargains were driven, 
tsuets recited their verses, and historians read theneompnsmons 
,o the always curious crowds, who were everywhere on hand 


to see and hear and learn something new. 

Then, after five brief days of festival, men scattered on their 
homeward journeys, which might occupy as many weeks. 
Hie rkcchetn*. or holy truce, would come to an end. and t u 
forces of separatism would again t« in the ascendant. Citizens 
of neighboring communities, who had met in friendly rivalry 
at Olympia, would resume their wars m Thessaly, or Sicily,.i 

Conduct of the Garnet. The Olympian festival cm- 
bodied the practices of most of the other athlete assemblies of 
Greece, and at the same time enjoyed a prominence and rcsjicc 
that transcended them. Us history over twelve centimes reflects 
,11 the changes of Greek character front the noble and dmn- 
.crested pursuit of athletic prowess as a scrv.cc to the state, 
when the victor was content with a crown of olive leases tor 
Ins reward, to the days of more bitter and commcrc.ahzcd 
rivalry, when ma.er.al gam was the stumtltts to cflort. The 
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tincsf days of fhe festival lie in (he fifth century. when flic 
Greek gCllim w,h ir i[a height. 

T\\c Festival had been established for a period of five days 
tn the legendary founder, Herat tes, and reHgiwa conservatism 
mam tamed the same span in classical times. Certain of these 
\ fjerhaps the first and the last, were given over to die 
sacrifices and ceremotikl dricruigs, the most important among 
whidi was the hecatomb, or sacrifice of a hundred oxen, 

dedicated to Xctis by [he pei>- 
plc of Elis, in whose land 
Olympia by. Feasting, too. 
had an undisputed parr in any 
gathering of die early Greeks, 
■mi I ikji teasr in those in which 
the gijds were indudecL 'Hie 
healthy and hearty banquets 
of the Homeric heroes, in 
riskinjij contrast to the meager 
Fir.T.nF 5, Atukmi/i Sriti, u.. fare of die bter Greeks, afford 
T^r imittunrnh. ic^lly «J ^ u ] ca of dte practice a( 

ckiiiji^mern. rite Festivals, 

The Events nf the Games, 

j* * Tiumkr of athletic contests open to men 

T r*' , AM in connection with die conduct of 

the Estival were entrusted to die HtHattadkft. a hoard of 

c h “ WMe "' itl1 rl -' s l’ mls >liilny hi determining 

i£ ,he ™ l rl “ '"‘WJ.v „f the wm.|Miuw, and For 

supcrviMug th«r ngonuu training according to ,h ( rules ( )i 

' lic :" llltEIC c “ mc f-wide race, which ranespood, „■» ,] K 
mudern twevhundrethwd-twcTity.yard dish, was perhaps the 

T" ■“ m< ' " leb ” to l- Other het race* for men anil 
hoys wrcstlmg tom* and the aometime* buna! pancratium, 
in which wratfang ami Inning were combined, with few re¬ 
straining rules, were fd limed with keen .merest, A race in 

fL1k[l* Th WVe L^ Cn mt,0,ttiCcd la " hntnre of the 

V,L ’ '* was. as the name indicates, a hvc-fofd 

fKJ 
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cornet in wrestling, jumping, running, discus throwing, and 
lavclin throwing, and success in this exacting scries of tests pro¬ 
claimed the all-round athlete. Chariot racing and horse rac¬ 
ing also had their place, hut in a land ill adapted to horse 
breeding and among jicoplc of meager resources, the contenders 
were necessarily limited to the wealthy. The names ol the 
tyrants of Sicily or the kings of Macedon arc more frequently 
met with in this connection than arc the names of the citizens 
of Adiens or any other democratic community. 

Tile long lustorv of Greek athletics not onlv is preserv'd m 
the legends of the ancient founding of the Olympian festival, 
but also (Hrrmcatcs the literature from the earliest times hav¬ 
ing its fullers! descriptive treatment in the Funeral Games ol 
Patroclus in the Iluui. The Greek devotion to athletics is even 
more strikingly reflected in sculpture. In fact, the beautifully 
proportioned human forms that arc the rule in all branches of 
art indicate the universality of athletic training. 

The Pythian Games . Many «>thcr festivals of varying de¬ 
grees of imjvortancc were held in different tiiics of Greece. 
Three of then', the Pvthian. the Isthmian, and the Ncmcan. 
may be briefly dcstriM. It was nearly two centuries after the 
traditional date of the founding of the Olympian games that 
the old musical festival of Delphi was reorganized in the form 
of the Pythian games, which were held once in four years to 
celebrate the victory of Apollo over the Python, the great ser¬ 
pent that had been his predecessor in the oracular shrine. The 
Pvthian games took place in the third year of each Olympiad. 
Although athletic contests were introduced on the model of 
those practiced at Olympia, they never attained so distinctive a 
place, for the early musical tradition of the Pythian festival 
continued to dominate the scene. The Pythian games, how¬ 
ever, like the Olympian, drew to a sacred site dwellers from all 
the outjvostv of Hellenism. Pindar lias left in hi> )t o/w ) es 
a record of some of the achievements of the competing athletes. 

The Isthmian Games. The two other Pan-Hcllcmc festivals, 
occurring at two-year intervals, served each in us wav to con 
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timic the trailinon of competition and to foster intercommuni¬ 
cation One of these was the Isthmian festival, held in honor 
of Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth in the second and fourth 
years of each Olympiad. The commercial imj>ortancc of 
Corinth drew traders and travelers to the isthmus, and the 
case of access from Athens, both by land and sea, made this 
festival one of special interest to the Athenians. Socrates tells 
on one occasion that apart from the duties of military service, 
the only time that he left Athens was to visit the Isthmian 
games. The presence of the philosopher at the festival is an 
indication of the universal appeal that such gatherings aroused. 

The Semean Games, The Ncmcan festival, conducted un¬ 
der the auspices of Argos, began, as did so many others, in a 
small and local way and only gradually assumed a Pan-Hellenic 
character, with the customary combination of athletic and 
musical contests. Heracles is credited with the dedication of 
the games to Ncmcan Zeus. Less is known about this festival 
than any of the others. 

Other Festivals. To the national celebrations, others in the 
several states must be added, which varied in their grjmlcur 
from the great Panathcnaic festival of Athens to the most 
modest ritual of tSic tiny demes. or |x>hfical subdivisions of 
Attica. 1 he festivals arose in every instance from dce|>-r<x>tcd 
religious or racial customs, and their scrupulous observance 
\sas dictated bv conventional piety. I lie commingling of 
people at the festivals offers one of rhe few [tcrsisting tountcr- 
infhicnco against the instinct toward local self-sufficiency that 
is so characteristic of the communities of Greece. 

1 he Forms of l nity and Isolation. In summary, the simi 
laritics of religion, manners, and customs, and the absence of 
savagery in ritual differentiated the Greeks from the barbar* 
ians. so that, despite variations in dialect, government, and 
membership in ethnic groups, a certain Hellenic solidarity was 
evolved. Politically the theory of isolation remained un¬ 
changed. An Athenian found scope for his loyalty in the 
Acropolis, in the cult of local gods, in the Theater of Dionysus, 
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in the free assembly of citizens —in short, in all that went to 
Constitute his city. Had a Greek wished to express in Ins 
language what is now meant by a civilized people, lie would 
probably have said “those who dwelt in cities. 

One cannot bur deplore the excess to which the (Jrccks car- 
ried their exclusive devotion to a single city, for it obliterated 
a larger loyally to Hellas that might have carried the genius of 
the race further into the future, bur it must be recognized also 
that such speculation involves the inherent danger of compar¬ 
ing the known evils of historical Fact with all tbc imagined 
benefit* of an alternate course. As it was. when a Greek l*>\ 
grew to manhood, there were no distant industrial Cities and 
no national or federal enterprises to umpt him from Ins native 
community with the illusion of larger opportunity. His own 
hills and sea crust and countryside and the institutions of Ins 
own city were to offer the only outlet for his talents that he 
would ever know. As a consequence, the names ot a city-state 
developed an attitude of enthusiastic participation in the ob,cct 
of the moment. The individual citizen identified himself in 
suncnvclv and completely with the fortunes of a state that was 
small enough to make possible his intimate understanding of it. 
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Tut Pre-Hellenic Pikiou 

BoiIi in the centuries llut lay before the beginnings of 
recorded history ami in those fur which abundant docu¬ 
mentation IS available, tt „ po«jble in the study of Greek 
civilization tt. establish fairly definite periods. Tim orderly 
development is due to the fact that the Greeks were not huild- 
HIK over older areas of cultural achievement, but rather were 
originating new forms in art. literature, anti politics 

Two Cull ores. Prehistoric t/W Classical. In Greece there 
were two different civilization* wi.lely separated in time an.l 
sv.tli thstincttvc cultures. The earlier, which may be called 
,t.gean .rose. w-a, subjected varying fortunes, declined, an.l 

!' \ ° WCi • a P cr, °^ several centuries during which 

cultural activity Jay dormant. Wore a new and vigorous civili- 
za.;;m tlt velo^d. In the interval, sttceesstve waves of migration 
run the north had brought new peoples into the pcmmula. 

7°. araa,g " malcd w,,l ‘ ^c previous habitants Lead of 
dtsplasttiK them. This infiltration gave a new vitality to the 
ancient Remus an.l ultimately produced the flowering of the 
classical centuries in Greece Tl„* +, i 8 

Hr llr n.r .1 ' * ' ,C Civilization is llfC- 

Hellenic in the sense that n preceded the age of the Hellenes 
f 14 l’ rehB,or,c 1,1 'he sense that it ,s to I* dated tn the period 
for which no written records have been preserved. Fortunately 
atchaologtca. excavations have uncovered abut,dan, material' 
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evidence from which the nature of life in those early centuries 
may lie determined. 

The Transition from the Neolithic Age. The earliest discov¬ 
eries in Greece indicate die residence of man in the peninsula 
or on the islands during the Neolithic Age, which commenced 
several thousand years before the Aegean civilization arose, 
Tlic culture was characteristically that of the New Stone Age: 
the implements and weapons were made of chipped stone, and 
the vessels were crude, hand*worked {lottery. Concerning the 
Neolithic folk little more need be said. I-acking any stimulus 
tit progress, they continued their existence millennium after 
millennium, without appreciable change, as die evidence of 
excavation demonstrates. About the year b.c., the spark 
destined to kindle another culture was struck bv the discovery 
that a proper mixture of tin, brought probably by the Phoeni¬ 
cians in their trailing vessels fmm the distant British Isles, w it 1 
copper, native to Greece, would produce a remarkably mal¬ 
leable and useful alloy, bronze. With that discovery, the long 
dormant genius awoke; the Bronze Age commenced, and the 
resulting civilization, which flourished lor more than two 
thousand years, is the ^Egean culture. 

At the turn from the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
an English archsologist, Sir Arthur Evans, commenced ex¬ 
cavations on the hill of Cnossus, which rises alxiur four miles 
inland from the north central coast of the island of Crete. 
These were not the first excavations of prehistoric sites in 
Greece, as will shortly tie made clear, hut they were dramatic 
and significant m their impact on scholarship. In an amaz¬ 
ingly short time, the excavators had brought to light the gr ca * 
Palace of Minos, heart and center of a civilization that had, 
some four thousand years ago. built up .1 naval power, ex¬ 
tended its dominion over the islands of the /Egean Sea, and 
compelled Athens to pay yearly tribute. 

The discoveries at Cnossus were followed b\ further excava¬ 
tions on the island of Crete, especially a* Ph-rstos, Haghta 
Triada, Gournia, and Pachyammos. Similar excavations on 
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the JEgnn islands, at My ecu* and Tirvm tit Greece, and ur 
Troy in Asia Minor, to mention but a few of the sites, have 
resulted in .1 fresh conception of the early history of Europe, 
flits, pro Hellenic society represents the earlier culture in 
Europe that rose above the level of the Neolithic people, for the 
Egyptian and Phormcian cultures belong tr. Africa ami Asia. 

Since decipherable documents arc lacking, the history of the 
juried must be reconstructed from archtralogical material. 
Fortunately, this type of evidence is rich and abundant, and 
Ir.im it a reasonable history of the daily life of the people, 
thar games, amusements, an* religion, their physical tv pc and 
stature, dress, industry, methods of warfare, political organiza¬ 
tion. and homes tnay be reconstructed. 

rh? Legends. It must not lie thought, however, that all in- 
dicaoiKi of the existence of a pre-Greek culture waited rm the 
excavations, 1 he lege tidy of die Greeks themselves, which m 
to be found in the Homme poems and in later literature, cm- 
traced the stones of Helen, the fairest of Greek women, of 
Odysseus, the man of unfailing devices, of Theseus, who dew 
the Minotaur, ol iJadalus and Icarus, who dcvfrfed the tint 
mcanx of human flight, and , hmt of ntlim, Legends are 
rare v constructed wUhom some bash of fact, and, though 
scholarship was slow to seize the connection, the evidence 
uevmhdew remained. Furthermore, not all die monuments 

, „ , fic: ' n ^ lx!t n 50 Mtnpl«cly covered over as had 
die I ;dace of Minos. Ai Mycttiz and Tiryns the great beehive 

!" JUlU - ,ht ni V the corbel arches, built with convey 

irig stones but without keystones, had been known and used In 

,h ! c I ™" ts ,hro ‘ , « 1 ' ,hc vm Age mul into mij<lcrn 

Moreover, the carta omaaizoi 
iim- 5 " K jiK,m of prehistoric remains in Greece had occurred a 
general,m, l*W the excavations „f Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, 
f™- to Hein rid 1 Sehhcmann. i, German boy formal 

eel u cm ion, rhe credit for hr,, insisting on the germs 

u truth m the Humertc tales, and for utuiic.uing |„s c£*k 

‘ ■ H,i tmmme *«?. "l which trtult ansi tie non have 
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been frcclv mingled. tclU how. a* a boy, he listened with dc 
light as hi. father told him the Greek fables, from which he 
learned how Paris had come to Menclaus at Sparta, and hail 
taken the fair Helen back to Troy, and how Agamemnon, lord 
of Mycctur, had marshaled the Greek chieftains for the ten-year 
struggle that was to lay waste Troy and recover Helen. A 
this Sdtliemann accepted with implicit faith. I lie store goes 
that a drunken miller catnc one day to the shop where the 
young Schhemann was working, and recited verses from 
Homer. The enchanted boy spent his money freely on 
Sebnappt to keep the stranger pleasantly intoxicated so t iai 
he might continue his recital Schhemann in the end learned 
Greek, entered business, assembled a fortune, partly in America, 
anil in his maturity went to Greece, married a Greek girl who 
could recite Homer from memory, and set out to prove the 
conviction of his childhood. From IK'S until Ins death in 
IIWO. he was engaged in Ins excavations and publications on the 
prehistoric sites of Greece. He went first to Hisvarhk the 
modern site of Troy, in Asia Minor, and there commenced its 
work. He found the walls of ancient |ieoplcs but not lbs si > 

of the Iliad, as he supposed. , . . 

The Interpretation «/ Levels. In Schhemann s excavations at 
Troy, as in those of practically all prehistoric sites that have 
been inhabited either continuously or intern.,.tcntlv over many 
centuries, the different levels of hab.ta.mn were clcariy .o be 
traced. It is dtlficult for the inexperienced student to under¬ 
stand how an ancient city could Ik comp ctely covered over 
but the process of burying usually came about ... .me o»■> 
ways. If the city bad been destroyed, by adter IPjr- 
die inhabitants, before rebuilding, mtgl.t dcltbcra.ely M off 
and cover up the site in order to star. anew, and tf c -.y 
were abandoned for a time, the stones.ides,.and the crumb g 
mud-brick walls of bouses would very quick v be ca. do n 
the action of the weather. Consequently, when trench »e»t 
,I,rough an ancient sue. it is comparatively easy to « « 

stratum of charred embers or a leveled stratum of bu.ldtng 
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material as evidence of the cn.l of one period of habitation and 
the beginning of another. 

Evidence from !>o,sherds. Pottery is also an important 
source of information about an ancient people. Vases are 
known from the beginning to the end of civilization in Greece, 
and. though they may tie shattered, the broken sherds are 
practically indestructible by tire or the elements, and almost as 
valuable as die perfect pots in determining die type of manu¬ 
facture and art. Furthermore, they do not tempt pillagers to 
carry them away as do objects of metal, and the evidence re- 
mams. Gimpletc specimens of vases are found as a rule only 
m unopened tombs, bui when an excavation is made on a pre- 
liistonc me. broken potsherds are found in the lowest level in 
which there are signs of human habitation. 

\Vhcn a pit is slug on a prehistoric site, it is necessary to 
study the obtccts found at the lowest level first, in order to 
present a proper chronology. In other words, we must work 
ackward, as though we were digging from the Iwttom of the 
pit to the surface, ansi thus a welUonductcd excavation dc- 
man, S an intricate system of filing and classification. In the 
very lowest stratum jus, above virgin s„,| he ru.le, undecorated 
fragments of pots of the Neolithic Age, which were handmade 

A fewlT "" ' >P T ** ? £Ured in a kiln, 

debris ,U ‘ ,rCf " C '" rfjcc - abovc an accumulation of 

hhic A<£ T y r r r m SCV " J| thoUUnd »«■** the Nco- 
itlnc Age sherds faring evidences of decoration begin to 

appear. On these (sots geometric lines were incised while the 

TheJare'a 1 ^ ^ 'g™ rillc<l Wi * h a chalky substance. 

I v ™bh , t*”? ' hlt , . aVC bcen Hished to a shiny surface 

h> rubh ng with a lionc. Very rapidly now, (ha, ,s. rapidly in 

ns of meter, as one ascends, though hundreds of years may 

“ h 'C evolution new idea, decoration come 
to light. The polish on the potsherds is heightened and thrown 

Z.’tH'Z St'3 ’Srz?* • “r <~* 
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inched gcomeiric line* ate sometimes *hapcd into rite semblance 
of a leaf or a twig. 

At the time of SchliciTupnN excav-mum there was. little 
parinivt evidence In which to dine die hvels, ““ " 

is small wonder that lie sometime erred both in dating and in 
interpretation. From Troy, Scblkmann went to Mvccn.v and 
Tirvm, ami chetc discovered visible evidence of the Homeric 
stones whose scenes lie on the Greet mainland. The excava¬ 
tions established the historical existence of the Mycenaan 
civilization, which is now known to have flourished from ah™ 
HQQ IX. to nut I B.C. To Sehliemami. m Spue of W» 1,1 
scientific methods of excavation, belongs die credit for basing 
laid the foundation of modem [.reinstoric research in Lhe Med ■ 
temnean area. On all the sites that he ortginallv examinee , 
careful and more scientific iirchaolugieal work has subsetjuen , 
Ixcn done to the great enrichment ol jchoUrship. 

Pte-lMlemc Chronology. The varying dale, and Uk. . 
cm places a. which excavations have been earned on m nu.de , 
times Should, however, not be allowed to confuse the ,« 
sequence of ancient chronology. Crete is the !«> “» " 
pre-Hellenic civilization in i» oldest form, It 
center toward which travel from the mattllands of bnu . 
Minor, and Egypt converged. Its coas.hne was mehy cm tit 
itented, offering safe harbor, lor mind marine >, 1 

itself was rich and fair. It « net unnatural 'hat gr^t c„ 
should cai lv have arisen there. Wiien ; ' ^ ^ 

conducted a. Cnossus, there were no records b; ueh ^ r 

1 ML Uf rm.iirtl This difficulty ww aamui 

dates Could hr darne l ™ ^ i am! Fgypritins 

when it became evident that me an _ 

h . 1 u in kirlv close commercial conuu. The lmmr> 

t hmiliir ind when some objeci of Egypcwn maim- 

h m * was farmlmrs amU ' ^ wi|h Cretan 

facturc of a known and M ^ ^ Mhl && 

works of art or m a < relan toml. 1 , vciu ] u ,jf 

So. ,00, Cretan articles found u, Egypt ^$ JSu.ory 

evidence (Figure "l- unu ts thr ^ , ^ ^ ^ by 

facts, by an appraisal ol artistic \ | 43 | 
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fiic l-xc rctse of enormous scholarly patient a consistent aiul 
convincing story of prtsHdkuic chronology hat been built up. 

Tii e pre-Hellenic culture .if Crete lasted from the begin- 
timy of i lie liroiuc .Sge in 15W «.e. until its Jet I me and final 
destruction about 11(J(l s.c. Some convenient method of dcsig- 
™ hismncal vkiaitudei of those twenty-four hundred 

years had to be found. and 
the arctiMlagivB rumd to 
die verses of Homer, in 
which he sap: “In Crete is 
Gnossuitj a goodly city, and 
in h King Mirths, the bosom 
friend of mighty Zctls> 
reigned for nine Reasons." 
Hie nine sea com dt epic 
farjey have l>ccn rranslued 
mto die nine divisions of 
Cretan prehistory, or. as it 
will lie called hereafter. 
Mtnoan civilisation, for the 
name has been adopted from 
King Minns himself. About 
die year l_|ooB.a. die Minoan 
culture began to decline, hut 
on die < Ireck main land a 
pre-Hellenic civilization was 
rising to take its plate. Its 
„ J f was the city of My- 

fr ; r 3 ^ ,i,r 7 huntirtd m * m v*mJc 

Sr A ; w “>—■ - ** «**. m 

No «bjc« has been the cau* Of n ,„ rc Mimatc( , di 
: i a,CS <)f to l-Hvllcnic periods, and each'new 

r. f rvj L " r ST* m ’ ° T oth ' riri * «d&i 

m of mfaiec on ivh,ch the chronological Kory has been 
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built. A ruble i% ulfcrol. without dogmatism, as one that will 
give the student an approximate idea «>f what is meant when 
reference is made in works on prc-Hcltcnic culture to a dis¬ 
covery belonging in Middle Minoan 11* ° r l-ate Mi noun 1. or 
some other period. It will be observed that Late Minoan 111 
and the Mvccnxan Age are contemporaneous. Other tcrm>, 
too, will be found in reading, such as Hellatlic and Cycladic. 
Tile intricacies of dating in these periods need not be elabo¬ 
rated, but the following definitions may prove useful. Minoati 
refers to the pre-Hellenic culture as tt is found on the "land 
of Crete. S1ycen**n , in general, as it is found between hxed 
dates in and about Myccnur, HrlluJu . in general, as it is found 
elsewhere on the Greek mainland, especially in the less dc- 
velopcd regions, and Cydadtc as it is found on the islands ol 

the Cyclades. 

Tlic table follows: 


Earls Minoan 1 
Early Mmnan II 
Early Muman 111 

Middle Minoan 1 
Middle Mmoan II 
Middle Minoan 111 

Laic Mi man I 
Laic Minoan 11 
l*aic Minoan 111 

Mvccnxan Age 


.3500—2300 tJC . 

..—1900 8.C. 

. .. 1 goo—1700 h.c. 

. ., .171X^—1600 BX. 

. .. |U*»—IV >0 BX. 
__ 1^00 BX. 

.—11 no bx. 

.1400—1100 B.c, 


Minoan Civilization 

Tl.c foregoing brief statement of fact ami chronology is al¬ 
most entirely derived from archxotogical docovencs. winch 

mav best be discussed under separate es,egor,cs,such asard ,- 

lecture fresco painting, vases, sculpture, and private life. 
Though C'nossus in Crete and Mycen* m Greece arc < ” tw ° 
cities from which cvi.lcncc has principally Itecn *!««"• ' 
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should be borne in mind that other centers of Minoan and 
Mycenxan civilization arc also of very great importance. Nor 
is the story yet completed, for the resumption of archaeological 
work in Greece since the close of World War II is constantly 
revealing new evidence of the extent and importance of the 
prcclassical civilization. 
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Architci turt. Tile most conspicuous remains of pre-HeJ- 
erne Itfe arc archttcctural. The enormous walls and .hr hu K c 
IkcIuu tombs of the Myectwran sites and the spreading laby- 
rmtlmtc palaces of Crete were seemingly the product of an 
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abundance ul cheap Libur, -113 impulse toward grandeur, l iih 1 
very practical concern for protection. In t uiussus, located 
strategically some four miles from thr * reran coast to prevent 
sudden piratical raid*, there was built the 1 ‘alace ot Minos, the 
greatest of all the Minoin places. embracing within itself 
divisions of government, iusntc, industry, and cn retrain menl, 
4i well -is the living quarters of die ruling dynasty. It w;o 
planned wiTh .un.miigH derailed attention to light- sanitation, 
water supply, and drainage. Tile careful interpretation of the 
evidence, as revealed in the exhaustive reports of the '^igbral 
excavators and in suliscqucni studies, indicates die ultimate 
growth of a civilian lion in which Utility h.id Ul^dc room for 
comfort, ami the useful bad welcomed the bejiiliful- 

T/tt PoImc 0 / Mtiw. The palace was not the product of 
an architect's plan or the creation of a single monarch. The 
foundation seems to have been laid in the early part of flu 
Middle Minoan 1 Period, bur any study of flic palace become* 
a study of die modification, enlarge menu and rebuilding ttm 
went on through the whole life of the structure until the 
decline of the civilization melf. Many changes in the plan of 
the palace have been aligned ro the Utter half of the periral to 
which Its original bllMag belongs, hirihquakes occurred 
with considerable frequency, and each shock brought rccom 

nr ruction and change in its wake. 

The palace in it. early form probably resembled a number 
of more or less separate buildings, lit the Middle Minoan 
Period, these were united, further necessary comtrucNoo ^ 
undertaken, and fur the brM mm the confused labyrinth that 
resulted became in some wnw a single uiuL It was M This 
period that the domestic quarter to the east of the central court 


was built. 

At ,1 k end „r the Middle Minaw II Pcriml. a mmor car h- 
uuakc destroyed mam 0> .inc.nit Crete, and die rebuild 
L nf the place in .lie Middle M.iirem HI IVr.ut resulted ,n 
Substantially the structure thm has hen, vxeav.enl in modern 
times, although repairs an,I changes never ceased to he man 
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fn The Lntc Miriam I Period, extensive: pi.i tiering uf the walls 
was undertaken* and to the Late Minoan 11 Period belongs 
the exceedingly interest mg Throne Room. Tile dose of thtt 
[ktnkI is marked by the virtual dcmobrjjtm of the palace, al¬ 
though the site continued lo lx inhabited and the Hall of the 
Double Axes, an area dedicated to religious rites, Ix'lungn to 
the Late Miuoan III Period, 

It s 1 * nut surprising, Therefore, that die palace became a sym 
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IkiI for CUflfmton in antiquity. The detailed |,| jIlls „f ,| u 
palat e and lhe discussion of the vviniinns m form that u 
nnJL-r«,ni ftoM one |«ri«d to tnotfcce musi be studied in tile 
works ilcvoted to Minosn archeology. Tile basic division of 
tile palace, however, is comparatively easy to understand. at 
may lie seen from the amplified sketch (Figure 7), 

Tl,r H ‘"‘ "I tAc IWacf the Water,, Half. The palace as 
it has now fleen uncovered, measures a bout four hundred l,n 
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square, anil coven an acreage larger than that occupied bv the 
Library of Congress in Washington. It was built on .1 hillside 
that slojves to tlic cast, and there appear to have been more 
Boors on the eastern side than on the west. In the center was 
a great court, about one hundred and ninety feet long from 
north to south and about ninety feet in width, with a passage¬ 
way across the northern and southern ends. I he western half 
of the palace was divided by a corridor running from north 
to south, and still to the west of this corridor lay .1 succession 
of passages, or magazines. Along the walls ol the magazines 
stood huge jars, or pithoi, as tall as a man. and. in the fh m *r. 
pits, called fcffr,/wcic dug. These receptacles were filled 
with oil or gram, carefully scaled to prevent theft or moil d. 
and maintained against a day of necessity. I he ^aselUi we re 
lined with lead, and traces of valuable objects, notably gold 
leaf, have been found within them, lending credence to the sug¬ 
gestion that they may have served as repositories for the protec¬ 
tion of the most valued possessions of the rulers of the palace. 
To the right of the long dividing corridor was an area for the 
adjudication of legal cases, as well as for local government, and 
included in it was the room for the meeting of the king with 
his councillors. The stone throne itself, the most ancient roval 
throne of Europe, is still in place, and about the walls ot the 
room ran the stone benches for the councillors to sit upon. 
The royal council chamber is the more impressive since it is 
an actual example of such a room as that to which an Homeric 
king may be thought to have repaired with Ins court to de¬ 
liberate on the affairs of his kingdom. In tins section, too. 

shrines and ritual objects were found. 

The Theatral Area. To the northwest of the palace and lx 
vond its walls was a paved theatral area with low rising steps 
of stone, and immediately to the west of the pa ace lay a paved 
court for the gathering of the people. The theatral 
evitably suggests the dancing pktec that * us * 111c ] * l 

artisan, is said by Homer to have constructed for Ariadne, 
fair but faithless daughter of King Minos, who was to betray 
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the secret of the labyrinth to Theseus. From the thcatral area 
there ran otf an ancient forked road (Figure ^), the pavement 
of which is still intact after four thousand years. 

Living Quarters: the Eastern Half. The portion of the 
palace to the cast of the central court was divided by a cor¬ 
ridor running from cast to west, ami the lower or southeastern 
wetion was devoted to the living quarters of the men anil the 
women. T hese are sometimes referred to as the Men’s Mega- 
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ron and the Queens Megaton. To the living quarter* one 
defended over a great processional siaircasc. which is still in 
an adtnirahlc state of preservation. Five (lights of stairs have 
been preserved, with broad low treads, over which processions 
or pageants could pass m dignified review. The northeastern 
quarter of the palace was given over to the wine and olive 
presses, the rooms of the potters, the studios of artists and gem- 
cutters, the kitchens and the schoolroom. | n fact, the palace, 
hke a medusa castle, embraced a largely self -sustained life 
within it* spreading area. 

(SOI 
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I/,, Exterior of ike Niacr. The watt* <if *C palace; as well 
a, tlis- door iambs anil parts of die lloors, Here niailc of KM’ 
aim, a static that dbf»l«C|pait* quickly when t’Xjmscd to Hif 
elements, and far that reason ihcy were covered with plaster. 
PuiU W» used over this lb some extern for decoration, but, 
aside from the occasional relief of color- the building must 
have presented a dawddig cx- 
panse nf white- "I he focu* of 
life in iht pal .ice was on die 
cent ml court, finch window* 
m were let into die outer 
walls of either palace* or pri¬ 
vate homes were small and 
high above the ground t Fig¬ 
ure 10). light wells dc* 
sccndcd like empty elevator 
shafts O' illuminate the lower 
Boors, and row. ird the astern 
side, where the hill dropped 
away, the roof niav have 
been stepped to facilitate 
lighting, A further ingeni¬ 
ous engineering ic.it was die 
piping of water imtn die 
hills through the palace, with 
the provision of drains to 
carry the waste from the 

lowest area in the southeastern comer. The rate of fbw of the 
Witter ™ controlled by a sery cleverly >?' Kn ' ot 

parabolic curves in die Muoluti. H,c l"P“ WCIC "'“'l;', m 
Actions, constructed wiih collar, at one end for ready hltmK 
and dm, permimn K easy adaptation to the physical setting 

mneIt as drain, are bn! in modem times. 

Vates In the excavations at Cnossus the Neolithic l»ncry 
indicates that the area of svtllcmuit of the city had rear m 
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vtr> considerable proportions toward die cm! of rhc Stone Agc H 
and rhc jpsiriual making of the level of rhc lull through the 
accumulated debris uf many generations proves thar die site 
was continuously occupied over a period of thousands „f years. 

l ht.se earliest s.rar.i arc succeeded by a very >ignthcaht level 
h is that at which bronze was first introduced and which is 
now known to belong about 5501} s.c, Here the Neolithic Age 
h left behind and the Miuoan civilusatinit begins. A curious 
thing is noticed in rhc potsherds, for the promise of artistic 
development shown m dir List designs of ihc Neolithic pottery 
^ rrtstc ^ ,in 'l cvcri declines^ 1 he explanation is that the more 
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imitated in white p.unt. Bui with time the skill of the worker* 
developed and the new technique proved its worth. 

As the work of excavation continues upward through the 
strata at Cnossus, another remarkable change is observed in the 
pottery belonging to the Middle Minoan I Period. Vases arc 
now made of the most deli¬ 
cate texture, thin as eggshell, 
and one realizes that the 
potter's wheel, introduced 
from Egypt, lias given the 
artists a new mastery over 
their material. They imitate 
tlic fineness of metal. This 
technique persisted, and the 
best eggshell ware is found 
in the Middle Minoan 11 
Period. 

Presently, too. the angular 
geometric lines give place to 
graceful curves and spirals as 
the brush is developed and 
replaces the tine incising 
tool. New color pigments 
are found, and in place of 
the lustcrlcss black the artists 
exploit their wares in a garish 

polychrome, with orange,! ^ 

white, red, and crimson splashesl cm a black backgroum . 
arc a number of types of pottery, which arc characteristic of 
certain pre-Hellenic divisions of time. Kamarcs ware, of egg 
shell type, so named because of its discovery in the hamarcs 
cave, is a delicately fashioned pottery of the Middle Minoan 
Periods. It is sometimes made in the shape of modern teacups, 
though much of it is also in the form of low bowls with spouts. 
The great storage pithoi of this period are decorated with two 
characteristic designs, one representing circling ropes, and the 
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oeHit, known us [he "trickle juitcrn/ tracing about the mouth 
fWmg Vina tif paint to represent an jixidcmal overflow of oiL 
Barfooiinc wane* characteriz'd by raised or applied globules 
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wheel. In the Middle Minoan III PerKxi, however, this |>er. 
sivtcnt, though not particularly artistic, technique was revived, 
and artists decorated their vases by applying tn the barbotinc 
manner moulded pellets in the form of shells, fish, or plants. 
Technical skill began to show a tendency to outrun good taste. 

Meanwhile ornamentation had been going through a normal 
and rapid evolution, llic ripple and twig patterns of geo¬ 
metric inspiration in the Neolithic Age were supplanted b\ de¬ 
signs derived from spirals, leaves, foliage, fish, shells, weeds, 
water lilies, rocks, anil, perhaps roost successful !\ of all, from 
the octopus, whose circling tentacles were admirably adapted 
to either a schematic or a naturalistic treatment on the curved 
surface of a vase. Human figures anil also animals were rep¬ 
resented on the later pottery. It is in this period that mans 
incidental evidences of the course of life in a prc-Hcllcnic 
society arc revealed in dress, ornaments, attributes, and activi¬ 
ties that apjnrar in connection with the human figures. There 
is little reason to believe that the artist is drawing on lus 
imagination; he is clearly portraying something that he has 
seen and understood. 

Evidence of Decline . At some of the levels it is jxissiblc to 
observe signs of abrupt changes in the centuries of civilization, 
such as a great fire, a time of pillage, or a devasranng earth¬ 
quake like that which must have shaken the ancient /Egean 
world after the volcanic eruption that tore the island of Thera 
apart. These catastrophe* have been made the basis for divi¬ 
sions of pre-Hellenic archaeology, since after each, to some 
extent the nature of art and life changed. During the Late 
Minoan 11 Period, there is evidence that the city of Cnossus 
came to a sudden anil violent end. 1 he disaster is reflected in 
the vase designs, which after that time became stiff, spiritless, 
and conventional. No longer did the artist look with en¬ 
thusiasm to nature itself for plant and animal designs. De¬ 
generation continued, and during the Late Minoan III Period, 
die vase painter was content merely to avail himself of the 
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implements that once stimulated his art—the wheel ami the 
brush—and to sir holding the latter against a revolving jiot, 
while □ mechanical line was traced. The spirit of art had gone 
from Crete. 


Other Uses of Clay. In addition to 
vases, other objects were made from 
clay. Tlic water pipes were so con¬ 
structed; sarcophagi were made and 
decorated in much the same style as 
vases; lamps, tables, hardware, anil 
building material were also, among a 
great variety of other utilitarian articles, 
manufactured from day. 

Steatite Vases. A numUr of vases 
cut m soft stone, or steatite, anti dating 
in the Late Minoan I and Late Mmoan 
II Periods 3rc decorated with lively ami 
forceful figures cut in relief on the 
black surface. The steatite vases arc 
frequently, though not invariably, cut 
in the shape of a conical rhyton, or vase 
with an opening at the bottom. One 
such stone vase from Haghia Triada in 
Crete is divided into four panels (Fig¬ 
ure H), on three of which scenes from 
lK»xing arc shown, while on the remain¬ 
ing panel, the second from the top, the 
subject is hull baiting, which recalls in 
us motif a fresco from Cnossus and in 
its execution the repousse, or ham 
mered-out, work on the gold cups from 
Vaphio (Figure iO). The scenes on 
various steatite v.iscs a!lord significant evidence for the cus- 
totns and die dress o| the Minoan people. Military and 
ceremonial processions may he seen, while, for an understand¬ 
ing portrayal in animal sculpture, there arc few nieces better 
156| ^ 
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than the carving in the shape of a bull s heat! (Figure !^), or 
the lid of a vase on which a dog is stretched at case (Figure 
16 ). The delineation of scenes on the steatite vases reaches it* 
peak, however, in the fragment known as the Harvester \ a>c 
(Figure 17), in which i*av 
ants arc shown singing 


lustily as they return from 
the fields with their forks 
earned over their shoulders, 
while one man shakes an 
Egyptian musical rattle 
called a stsrrum. 

Frescoes. Objects of every 
nature and from all sources, 
both within and beyond the 
borders of Crete, have con- 
tnhuted to the interpreta¬ 
tion of pottery from the 
successive levels, just as |»ot- 
tcry in turn has helped to 
explain further archaeolog¬ 
ical discoveries. Frescoes 
have been found in con¬ 
siderable abundance. Bril¬ 
liant colors were used red 
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Fiutmi 15. St*atiti Biu* Hi o» 
, fc( ,si Cvom:*. Ijic Minoan I Period. 
KcprodiKtioa. Original in Camlia. 
|*hf adornment «>l luirns. eye*, ww 
iiuiz/U i ml irate an advanced stage ul 
craftsmanship. 


ochre, yellow, black, anil 
hluc—to adorn the outer 
walls of the Palace of Minos 
and the inner corridor 
walls, as well as the megara, 
or great halls, with large. 
rapidly executed design* nude while ihe plaster wax still wet. 
The procession of cup hearers allmdx an idea of the phystqut 
and the dress of the Minoan*. while the cat sulking tu 
pheasant and the scows along the Nile Rivet not unl> ."us-ratc 
the excellence of the art. but suggest the intimacy of culture 

[571 
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ci-m^cr between Egypt and Crete. One well-known and srnk* 
frc>cc^ which has been ingeniously restored from itv frag¬ 
mentary condition, reveals the technique followed by the 
Cretans in tJicir favorite sport of bull baiting, 
ff nUn^. 1 berc is evidence of 4 knowledge of writing, or 
printing, in Minuan. times. I lie most significant single object 
of rliis nature is the Phxrtos Disk (figure lsj t 4 plaque of 
day about sis indies in diameter, found 41 the city of Phxvtos 



t .tmttriy ■tf ifa \-fntttftn -,f Art 

i ,H Lp » .VmBMMjmm, aetwutlunion. Original 
aMHjk V..C .ho gcomwit indwl »Mm unj ,l«, tfe ni .i UM ti,ti t 

^ <J| the tlt% Ell II form, (he handle of r!ic hd. 


<11 (.tile, ami I'dWnl on either side with diminirthinu cirdo 
' l,a, ll w ' t 7 e ,m I )rt:s5 " 1 ' l»f‘« >l>c tunicning „f the Jay. with 
small pictures, including a tiinl. .1 rosette, a fork, a fell, a jer 
pent, an.! so f.stli. A close study .if the .ink «r of a fatumilc 
wdi Innke IT dear that ihc figures when refrain! are precisely 
the snme, ami lienee it is with some juntice that the disk is 
regaukd as [he earliest known example of printing, though 
svmhuk rather Hum letters have been used for tyjte, The fact 

Him Priming did not conn, into general use uiml Hie fifteenth 
f5H| 
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century of uur own era wa? due entire to die tcthrncu! dif¬ 
ficulty of developing -in almost perfectly level matrix for die 
string of type dun to the failure of tar tier people* to stumble 
on the idea. No satisfactory inierpretarian of the inscription 
on die PhscStOs (Jhsk has yet been made. 

Small, oblong clay tablets 
have been found, with a 
secies of conventional hnc* 
nr other geometric marks on 
them that may represent 
business transactions or ac 
courits, Some of die paw. 
rrn>, have Ikch inscribed with 
letters in ink. Thai the 
knowledge of writing was 
fairly widespread was proved 
by the discovery tif .* tantali^ 
ingty large mmiljcr of in¬ 
scribed. but indecipherable- 
tablets at IMos in western 
Greece shortly before the 
utitbreak of World War II. 

There h* however, no bihn 
gual key and no document 
sufficiently long to afford 
.my immediate prospect of 
deciphering the language-, 
although the resumption of 
excavations holds out the 
liiij i: i hill means of interpre¬ 
tation mav some day eoine 
m light, in the Homeric poems, which deal with the My 
cctixan civilization, though they were composed after rival 
perio.1, there is a single reference to writing; U U9™w m tlie 
passage in which Proteus gives Bellerophon, as he sets out »< 
1 [591 
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visit the king of Lvcia. a tablet on which arc inscribed ‘"baleful 
signs/' to tlir ctlcct that he is to be put to death. The refer¬ 
ence is sufficient to prove a knowledge of writing in Homer’s 
time, but the dating of Homer is. unfortunately, a matter on 
which there is little agreement. The mast recent research has 
tended to bring his dale forward. 

Religion. Many religious object* and emblem* have tacn 

discovered in Crete, of which 
the most important, or at 
least the most l>cau(iful, arc 
the little snake goddesses 
(Figure 19), usually made of 
ivory and gold. The god¬ 
desses arc all grace ami deli¬ 
cacy in execution, standing 
little more than twelve indies 
in height. Attributes of the 
goddesses, such as the sacred 
knot, sacred garments, goats* 
and kid*, have also come to 
light in considerable num 
tars. Other symbols of re 
bgious significance, especially 
the sign of the double axe 
and the conventionalized 
horns of consecration, appear 
frequently in and about the 
Palace of Minos. No temple* were set apart specifically for tlu 
worship of a god, unless the Palace itself be so regarded. For 
that view dicrc is some justification, since King Minos, accord 
ing to legend, was of divine origin, and once in nine year* 
went to the Dictxan Gave to receive the laws from Zeus. 

I lie stylize*! pairs of horns, symbolic features of Minoan 
architecture, sometimes called the horns of consecration, call 
to mind the predominant place of the bull in Cretan worship. 
In fact, there i* probably truth in the legend of Theseus, the 

m 
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Athenian prince who substitute*! himself for one of the seven 
youths who. with seven maidens, were offered cjcIi year to the 
Minotaur, or Bull of Minos, living in the labyrinth in Crete. 
The labyrinth would be the mazelike Palace of Minos itself, the 
Minotaur would be a 
fancied personification of 
the worship of the bull, 
if not of the amusement 
of bull leaping, while 
the enforced tribute of 
youths and maidens 
would represent the stilv 
jugation of At liens by 
Crete, and the exaction 
of tribute. The slaying 
of the Minotaur by 
Theseus tells in allegor¬ 
ical style of the freeing 
of Athens from bondage 
to Crete. 

There is evidence of .1 
matriarchal religion in 
Crete, in which the gli¬ 
des* takes precedence 
over the god. 11ns ts in¬ 
dicated both in the im¬ 
portant place of the snake 
goddesses, and in the fact 
that in gem-engravings 
and other pictorial scenes 
in which both god and 
goddess appear, the lat- 

ter is given the ‘ ar 8^» Roya | Ontario Museum in Toronto amJ 
higher, and more signif* thc p iaw iUiam Museum m Cambridge, 
icant position. There arc, England. ^ 
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Ftntau 19. Chiton Svmu. 

Ijtc Minoan I Period. 11m delicate 
ivory statuette with gold adornments is 
one of a very' small number of similar 
statuettes that have been discovered. 
Other examples may be found in the 
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in the Cretan religion. similarities with later Greek religion, 
hui there is one striking difference, which implies another 
racial origins the gink of Olympus .ire immortal, but legend 
it il> of The death of the Cretan Zeus and of his burial on Mount 
louktas. wlurt he lies in state, as one tan still sec. with the 


aid of a little imagination, from 
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Fifwiu 2n. CLsu?^. Itinuu, Lite 
M'riwm II I’crinri, IseprtKiMeinjn, 
Original in tanrlia. This beard b 
daUif^Eek umtructnl of ivory, with 
many ini a ill picrLcv of gold. The 
color, originally varied ami 1>r>1 haul, 
Jwi* faded v.itli time. 


a ship approaching the l.uuh 
Snaul Cttao m$, From f rc*- 
cocs, v a sc paintings, and 
works in ivory ami gold, the 
story nf MJtl.mii society may 
he recommitted at length. In 
drew the men followed the 
custom of southern countries 
.md wort simply a loin doth, 
leaving the upper part of 
the body uncovered, except 
in flic case i«l elder\ and of¬ 
ficials, who donned a cloak 
for the sake <rf dignity. The 
snake goddesses arc dressed 
in flounced garments, open 
at the neck, with high collars 
at the back and richly em¬ 
broidered skirts. Both men 
and women wore their hair 
long, and hats were not ordi¬ 
narily used. By a Mi noun 
convention of art, women 
were represented with white 
skins, meti with red. Men 
and women alike were nar¬ 
row-Wai sled. 


Ill-- people .ipjxrar to have enjoyed various forms of enters 
merit. Both men and women are pictured taking pan in 
acrobatic ptrfumunccs over the backs of bulls, while the 
thcatral ora of the pataes, like that built by Dxdahi* as a 
1621 
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dancing-place for rhc fair-haired Ariadne, was doubtless the 
scene of dancing, wrestling, boxing, and other sports demand¬ 
ing a limited space. Fortunately, the archaeological evidence 
on such games can be correlated with the descriptions occurring 
at various places in the Homeric poems; thus, an increasingly 
clear picture of this phase of Minoan life can be formed. A 
richly colored gaming board (Figure 20) tells of quiet amuse¬ 
ments within the palace. 

Offensive armor was comparatively limited, consisting of a 
long sword and a dagger, the latter carried inside the belt and 
at the front. A shield of leather ami a leather helmet served 
for protection. Horses were used to draw the chariots, but 
seemingly they were too small to be ridden. 

The place of women in Minoan civilization was from all 
evidence one of dignity. They are represented in art without 
veils and in company with men in public. T hey took part in 
the exercises anti amusements, anil the Queen $ Megaron in 
the Palace of Minos is marked by exceptional luxury. Their 
{x>sition was much higher than that enjoyed by the women of 
Athens a thousand years and more later. 


IWI 
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THE MYTEN/EAN CULTURE 


Tlit Myeerraan Age dates from approximately Hffll h.c. to 
U(Kl .j i h I ^ ihus ccmtemporancom with 1 Let Late Ntinoan 
in Period in Crete* The island of Crete continued to be 
inhabited during this periuJ by the dctttttduUJ of the Kitiu- 
people who hail built up die brilliant civilization of the earlier 
centitrifs* hot they had now fallen into comparative decadence. 
In contrast, the people of Mycena: .l?uI the neighboring cities 
of the plain were making great strules forward m the develop¬ 
ment of a culture that extended its indue me into the central 
and northern pans of Greece, as may be deduced horn the 
clmraetcTistiL Myomasm pottery found in dmse region*. 

The remarkable discoveries ai Myeetue and Tsrynv resulted 
at die timer tn the adopt inn of terms and the acceptance of 
divisions of prehistory rhai subgcquem mvestigatjutis have 
modified It is a iuppy augury for the vitality of the study 
that i he exe.iv at ions of tin Agora, or Market d Tu c, m Athens, 
renewed since the dose of World War II. have disclosed a 
splendid Mveeuxan, or Hdladic tomb* below die classical level 
d habitation. 1 htit it become* clear dial a pre-Hellenic cul- 
inrt lion rid led m Athens also. 

I hr Re tilt ion nf Myccrucan to Minoan Culture, Tlic re Lit ion 
of Mvecnxan society on the Greek mainland to the older 
Mi tman civilisation of Crete is a vexed queftinn. The lines of 
travel across die narrow >cas from Crete and up ihe lung bay? 
nf southern (.irecce arc so obvious to a sea-faring jicoplt and 

w\ 
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the evidence of Mmo.m influence. especially on the southern 
com muni lies of The mainland. is so abundant that some scholars 
have contended chat die establishment of Myccmvati culture 
followed on a Minoan conquar, Others maintain that Mint m 
elements, though present;,, are not significant, and ihat rhe 
people of die mainland, who belonged to a different racial 
group, came originally from llic north, bringing with them die 
distinctive gray pottery 
with at* soapy feeling, 
known as Mm van ware, 
which js not found in 
Crete, It is by the care¬ 
ful evaluation of a limit b 
rude of such minute 
pieces of evidence that 
the true stun 1 of prehis¬ 
toric Greece is gradually 
taking shape. 

The Lora ftort of A/l 
ecu jc. Thus it is clear 
that .1 group of jsmverful 
cities was established in 
die Argolid, and there a 
brillianr civili/atinn llour- 
ished for some three ecu 
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tunes. The most important of these cities was Mycenae located 
mi a site chosen for in adaptability tu Jelense, as well as lor its 
economic adv images. The fortified hill of Myceme Lit^ next to 
higher ground, to which the inhabitant* might tier as n tm.il 
refuge if driven from their city. The fortress was located at 
Mime distance from the sea as a defense against piracy, and it 
commanded the trade route* north to Corinth, west to the in¬ 


terior beyond the mountains, and south to the Argivc Plain, 
From Mveciuv came Agamemnon, leader of the Greek arma¬ 
ment Khar sailed against Troy, Noi only in the Homeric story 

m 
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of the preeminence of Agamemnon among the independent 
princes of Greece at that time, hut in the writings of the Greek 
historians of the classical period, is evidence to l>c found of the 
superiority of this etty over the neighboring xttlcmcnts. 
Notable among the latter were Ttryns, a city second in impor- 
tance to Myceiuc, and Argos, located in the same plain. There 
are manv other sites in continental Greece, including, as has 

been noted above, Athens, 
in which Myccnxan re¬ 
mains have been found, but 
the archaeological discoveries 
in the Argivc Plain arc the 
richest, ami they arc typical 
of the whole. Tlic increas¬ 
ing evidence of a spread of 
that culture over wider 
areas docs not alter the 
previous conclusions. sti|>- 
ported alike by literature 
and archarnlogy, as to the 
major importance of My¬ 
cenae and her immediate 
neighbors. 

Pottery. Though less con¬ 
spicuous than the palaces 
ami tombs, and less valuable intrinsically than the objects of 
gold and silver that were found in such abundance, pottery 
must be accounted the most useful type of evidence for the re¬ 
construction of the culture of Mycenae, as it was for that of 
Crete. The potter's wheel was available to craftsmen, and they 
used it to fashion a variety of graceful vases, which, though 
probably manufactured at a number of different sites, have a 
common quality that differentiates them from the ware of the 
Minoan communities. The vases of Myeemran style arc made 
with flaring bowls, often wider at the top than the bottom, and 
the designs draw their inspiration from marine and vegetable 
1661 
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and qiout arc chinKletittk of *uch 
vase* from the Myccnaran Period. 
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life as well as from the more conventional bands and spirals, 
which arc to be seen also on the gold ornamental plaques from 
the graves. 1 he undulating stalks of the water lily and the 
twining tentacles of the octopus were both seized upon for 
their ready adaptability to the curved surface of the vase. The 
Warrior Vase from Mycen*, showing six warriors in full 
armor marching to battle while a woman watches their de¬ 
parture, affords an excellent example of the practical value of 
vase painting in the study of ancient life. 

Engraved Gems. Almost equally characteristic arc the gems 
of the Mycenaean Age, which were cut in intaglio in such 
stones as agate. ias{>cr, and carnchan. Curiously enough, the 
designs arc in general more animated rhaui the painted decora¬ 
tion of the vases. Animals frequently apjKJnng in pairs 
facing one another, arc a favorite theme, and among them the 
lion occupies the most important place. Designs similar to 
the heraldic lionesses of the Lion Gate at Myecnx appear on 
gems that have been found in the city. Domestic animals and 
human figures, the Utter often engaged in pursuits of war or 
domestic economy, regularly occur on Myccnaran gems. A 
similar inspiration led to the elaborate cutting of the bezels of 
gold rings, on one of which a religious scene is portrayed, with 
the double axe, the sun, the moon, and human figures that 
inay represent the deity anil her votaries. 

Differences Between Mtnonn \ind \i\cetntnn C.tdtures. De¬ 
spite marked similarities in design and workmanship that may 
be observed in the craftsmanship of the Minoanx anil the 
Myccnxans, there arc a number of differences between the 
two civilizations that should Ik clearly recognized. In the first 
place, defensive walls arc conspicuously absent from Cnossus. 
Only one conclusion can Ik drawn from this fact, namely, that 
the great island empire relied for its protection on a dominant 
navy, and the legend of the annual payment by Athens of a 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens to fees! the Minotaur 
corroborates the interpretation. At Myccna: and 1 ir\ns. on the 
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other hand, the enormous walk indicate a civilization that 
relied on fortified cities for protect ion. The Cyclopean walls 
of Tirym* which ttmy even go hack to the Neolithic period, 
arc the most arresting example* r»f defensive wall con struct ton 
that have survived from prehistoric times. In rums, they im 
dicitc jn original thickness of from thirty to tom feet an cl ,i 

height of fifty feet. They 1 
nkc their name from the 
legend that they were fcmih 
by a race of giants Culled 
Cyclopes* In an age before 
explosives urn- known, vudi 
walk might wdl he proof 
against any form of violence 
fhar man could contrive. 

Types of Wall Const if a 
u on. There are three typo 
ijf wall cons inlet ion, K’loitg- 

mg To successive stages of 
development u( the pre- 
Hellenic civilization (Figure 2^), The oldest the Cydo- 
[K in. hi which huge rocks were piled on top of one another 
and the interstices filled with a crude ccment-likc bind 
iug mixture, in uneJtposeil places die filling of the crevices 
may still he seen in place, Somewhat later* when metal took 
for shaping building stones were available* polygonal masonry 
was developed, in which the natural edges of the stones were 
cut smooth u* lit evenly* In ltic third lyj^: the stones were cut 
with a saw trim even, rectangular blocks* which were hud in 
courses after the manner of modern brick construction. Tim 
i> known as ashlar masonry. Polygonal and ashlar construc¬ 
tion depended on dose fitting of ihe stones without the use of 
.1 binding mixture, 

/Ac Uon (, it?c tfiui ttte C Of bet Atch. The walls l.icing the 
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approach in the Lion Gate, rhe main entrance to the city of 
Mveena (Figure 26)* arc of ashlar masonry* The cate itself 


illustrates the principle of the 
arch with a hey .none capable 
of supporting a great weight* 
but rather is made by cadi 

successive course of holding 
stones projecting a (nfk- bc- 
vuriij the preceding one as 
the wall mounts until hah 
sides meet at the top* Over 
the lintel ls a triangular 
space, called the relieving 
arch, within whs eh a lighter 
stone U inserted. "Die absence 
of a keystone robbed the 
corjicl arch of strength. In 
the ease of the Lion Gate* 
rhe stone set within the re¬ 
lieving arch is sculptured to 
represent rwo lionesses, with 
their fnrcpawb raised against 
a pillar, which, m Mmoan- 
Myeeiiaun fashion, dtrmn- 
idrev in citcumkrtncc from 
top to bottom. The heads of 
1 1 h' 1 1 u nesses, which we re 
sculptured and separately at- 
ucIk-iI, have been lost. It is 
possible that the pillar itself 
wav art inanimate object of 
worship. 

The Graic GtreU. Beyond 
the right, .is one inters, lies 
■stones. Tins iv the grave cirrfc 


corbel ardi. Tins is nm a true 
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the Lion Gate, and slight h to 
i well marked double circle of 
which was excavated by Schhe- 
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maxm in 1R75, and within which he di sco ve red five undisturbed 
shaft graves* the tombs of the parties; royal dynast v of Mycenx. 
v M'ttEi jr.L-, diafi wuv fuund shortly afterwards. The graven 
are rectangular shafts from ten lo twenty feet in length am! 
practically square. They are cut into the solid rock of the 
hillside and faced with stones. Each grave contained the re¬ 
mains bf several persons. Some sixteen in all were thus buried, 
and the funeral ottering;* escaped the pillage of the intervening 
centuries* Homer lias spoken of this city as “golden Myccf>a\ 
and the treasure* of ill esc tombs justify the epithet. Here were 
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found golden vessels, golden diadems* bracelets, rings, dress 
ornaments, ami dagger blades inlaid with preamp metals and 
representing Egyptian river scene* or scenes from the hunt. 
Death masks of gold w ere found also, and .1 child\ both had 
been wrapjjcd in dun sheets of gold. Such a wealth of pre¬ 
cious metal has been found tin no niher single sue in Greece. 

(told j tml Silver Smithing. The comparative rarity of sculp 
ture in marble or bronze during the Mycenaean Age indicates 
no deficiency of artistic skill, for the work of the goldsmith 
and silversmith, not to mention that of the gem engraver or die 
ivory cutter* was highly developed. Numerous little circular 
gold-leaf dbks, which were made on a mould, have designs 
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derived from ptam or animal life, among which flic bee amt 
rbc butterfly mny be recognized, Others follow the convoy 
nnriaHzcd spiral* so common in the decorative patterns found 
m the city of My ten*. 
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A considerable fragment of a silver vase, representing the 
defense of 3 besieged city, affords, aside from the inherent in 
teres e of so early a portrayal of continuous action in art, the 
same i\\yc of invaluable evidence for the armor and equipment 
a! melt tli at was observed on the Warrior Vase, 

Among die most remarkable of the objects found in the 
shaft graves were the broiifcc dagger blades, which were orna¬ 
mented by precious mclats inlaid to produce a variety of lively 

scene** The artist had by 
this time learned how to 
.adapt hU subject 10 the avail 
able space and to the dimin¬ 
ishing width of the dagger 
blade as it narrows to a 
point* This was a technique 
that was to prove quite es¬ 
sential when the Greeks of 
the classical period decorated 
with sculpture the triangular 
pediments or gahlcv, of their 
temples. One of the finest 
dagger blades, depicts on one 
side a scene of the lion hunt. At the wider end toward the 
handle* five men* equipped with shields, n pears, and Uiws* arc 
righting with a lion that has turned at bay, while two other 
lion* in full flight retreat toward the point of the blade. The 
figure, ire inlaid with gold, both yellow and red* while the 
armor and the clothing of the men are differentiated by silvery 
metal. The remaining blades were executed by varying tech 
niqiic* id inlay and relief that indicate the vcr^ifility of 1 hi 
artists as well as their knowledge of metallurgy, since the varsa¬ 
ltern of color demanded an understanding of different alloys, 
Tho{os, or Beehive, Tombs. After the period uf ihc shaft 
grave*, another dynasty came to pouter irt Myccreev These 
people buried their dead in huge beehive, or thrifts, tombs that 
were bulk into the hillsides beyond the circle of the city walls, 
172] 
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THE M V C E N AE AS CU1,1’U RE 


A number of Hu-m arc known, among whiu}> e he mmb cnlted 
the Treasury of Arrciis at Myecnx is the largest and most in- 
tricatelv constructed (Figure 28). It was built in die follow¬ 
ing manner. Tilt hi!hide was dug open, and a circle about 
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fortyndiglit feel in diameter was hud out. As the walls were 
built, eath successive course of blocks projected slightly in 
ward on the principle of the corbel arch; the walls of the Rimb 
converged like an uld-faction cd beehive and met at a point on 
die top. Tilt height of die tomb was about forty-three feet. 
The earth of the hillside was tilled in oyer ; lit- stones ami 
served to support the structure by its own weight. A door was 
built into the tomb, with die lintel .ihoui on j level with Hie 
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dope iff flic ini!. Tliis enormous lintel is estimated to weigh 
about one hundred and twenty mm. So grcai a weight could 
be put it it cir position by making use of die natural do[* nf the 
hill ^ an inclined plane. A long dramas, or passageway, faced 
willi ashlar masourv. led oul lo die edge of the hill. Bronze 



t'u ■ 1.1-i.v I j f. 4 fun Aw r-.S 


Ftaujtf 29. DaoSfo^ ur rut Tin *\ m Atho*. 

I Hf iJeiiiih pi wall ccmsimcmm should be cKUirmned 
in rfini|miMin with the jifwding hgiltp, 

rosette* once adorned the interior of the tomb, some of which 
were discovered m the excavation^ but they have all since di*- 
appeared. In die f uasurv of At re us an additional square 
chamlHrr wa> cut into rite hdlude from one side of The circular 
mmh, though such a room is not charartertstic uf .ill beehive 
tombs. Apparently, successive rnyul hurrah were made in the 
same tninb, rite dramas being tilled with card) in the intervals 
"The lhalos tombs, alike by reason nt the discovery within 
| 74 ] 
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ihcm of objects uf adornment or ritualistic practice, and 
through the evidence implicit in rhcir elaborate structure and 
continued icll of a wealthy ami stable dynasty in Greece 
lasting over several centuries 

Helhtdtc Civilization. In other localities of Greece, where a 
civilization similar to the Mycenwm and known as ihc Hcl- 
bdie civilization Houriated, craavatrnm have yielded vases ami 
other objects, some of which sic of major uii[>onancr. From 
Vaphio, a comparatively unimportant site, there came two gold 



Courts r.f {fir Mtitrtif'* 


FlGOJU 
jinn|tu'[i<ioi. 
(loign* ItU) 
Figure 27. 


Tm Onui ITvi* >ki>m \ sriih!. Myceiicus Period. Ke 
t inpn-jK in ilw Naifcmal Mitfeimu Athens. 1 he dahemHr 
lie tuniMiarJ wt’lh die simplicils of die cup ihnitrated m 


cups (Figure 10) that -ire considered by many to be the most 
beautiful distoYefjes of pr*Hdtaifc culture in Greece. They 
are made of gold in beaten relief, called repm* work, and 
arc lined with a smooth inner cup of gold. The cups Wirt 
decorated with contrasting scenes, one showing the vigor and 
energy of bulb caught in nets, the other a tjmet picture of cattle 
standing and giving beneath the trees. U is a principle of 
balanced contrasts in appropriate that the Greeks were 
to seise upon again foe of six centuries later for the sculptural 
adornment of the gables of their temples. 

By 1100 u.c n the vigor and power of the prc-Hdlenn pi use 
-if life m the Greek peninsula had greatly declined. ! he 
method of its termination a&J die state of society during i he 
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following centuries. preceding ilsc fresh impuKc- that let! to a 
new |icrioJ of intellectual ami artistic endeavor in Greece, wilt 
be explained in a later diapter. Suffice it in %iy that the vur 
rent of Myiren.xan achievement continued to tlovv benc.it 1 1 the 
surface long after the fall ol the pre Hellenic cilics and the 
edicts, of 4 brilliant yidetj of ihe pao were to color hie think¬ 
ing of tile |vtic[ Hesiod in the centuries ahead. 


*»< 11.1 TI ER i «<- 


THE HOMERIC POEMS 


Tut PKOULEil til THE POEMS 

Homer itmi the I're-Hdkmc Atf, Western civilization, 
which includes our own culture, has produced m> finer iiwrury 
achievement titan the poetry of Homer. I he two epics. die 
Mutoi aru t ihr Qd\yst\ , ileal with the adventures of Myctmasw* 
Cretan, and Troian warring and with the rites that have 
become familiar through rhe excavation erf the ernes whose 
names recur so often in the verses of Homer* The island of 
Crete and tile city of Ciihwun arc tin! mentioned m WO UutA; 
Idonwmens* the grandson of Mintto, was one of the t,rcL 'k 
hews who fought .it Trow and the leader "t (he Hellenic 
chieftains W the king of Myeenx Agamemnon, son of Atrait 
Many of die Icgctuh and tales of pre-Hclkmc life that abound 
in l a t e r Greek literature have their origin in Homer. And 
from Horner they have by varied channels found their way 
through allusions amt recollections into the literamre of the 
Wrsic' i' world. 

The of Homer. Tin peretniW apP^l llt «■*< 

ha* lied) reflected In .1 continuous succession of nos- transit 
rious of both the IHurt ami the OJyssry, to winch tlx- (.1 crus 
„f some of tlx fines writew of EngBifa Bwatute have been 

turned. In the extracts thai follow, in prose and verse, an 
attempt has been made to illustrate the variety of moods in 
w I licit the Homeric story Inis been retold. Their diffemiwcf 
.ire striking. for among them will be found the long am 
somcwbal difficult lines of George Chapman that inspired 
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3vc.it 5 in write lib lovely sonnet On First Longing into Chap 
man's Homer, the JtfiKshcd versev of the Earl of Derby T the 
ringing exultation of Alexander Poor's rhymed ttsuplcK ami 
a number uf others. 

l*he Date of Hornet, The relation of the Homeric poems 
to die Myccnxan civilization lias led to exhaustive researches 
into die il itr of their production. The results of such studies 
have, however, not beer, conclusive, for, unfortunately* there is 
as little unanimity of opinion in the literary a* in the yrdiao 
logical held, i he gicrkid of composition of the Homeric poems 
has been placed hv some scholars as early as the dosing years of 
the Mycenxati Age. that s>, at a tune when the bard would have 
had personal knowledge of the society about which he wrote, 
and by others as bte as the seventh, ut even the sixth, tcnmrv 
before Christ* when Greek letters began to flourish. It is not 
for want either of meticulous analysis of the poems or bolt! and 
vivid imaginative interpretation that the problem remains un¬ 
solved, Arguments from probability can never lie conducive, 
hut certain lines of approach that have found their champions 
may be indicated, 

Thr Mature of the Argument, It w \hi inred out on the one 
hand by one group uf scholars r I hft imliAi digital excavations 
at Mveente have brought to hglu details of j civilization that 
are described by Homer as only an eyewitness could tell of 
them. Such a passage is that in which Odysseus is represented 
as pausing m ama/cmem before the bronze threshold of the 
palace uf Alcinmu and marveling at the beauty of its adorn 
merits. 


Aiulasol mu nr Advertd nimui 

S', dmne die lt'l 14Ii united lull 

Of Kauu Atonmin, ihr grr.it.. 

All brazen Wert ibe walls 
Through all their teugsh I mm dnur-jicp 
I '■ the 1 is r I hew room. 

And hlut the edging inezc. 
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While gnidcii ik'Nirs cikL^I the humc 

And silver pun upM iht tautn titfcsludd Stood, 

OJvfid 7. J in B. N. Om ii 


Similarly, when the yuung Tclcniadms, fresh from dv>tmt 
Ithaca, enters 1 he palace of Men dans ai Spdlti, he is striK 
with amazement at its magnificence, and whispers to «** aim " 
panion, PrisuttnftM: 


0ear suit iit Scsttii, mark, E pi'-iv- 

Tht ^Icam Ilf bmnst within iht cbtmy hull 

T*he Sight of gbit the .11 nl* f pale 

The sheen of sihet ,md of won 1 whhd 

Tn like, I sat. tin hall 

Of Father Xeui himself 

Upm Olympus* height: 

UrtruiiTibcrfd is tlie store 

Of w which stills my bean in a we. 

Odyssey 4* 71-7 \ Tmk*h*ei» hv H. N, iCovCH 


These description! cannot fail to remind one vivully of the rich 
gold :mit silver treasures of the bronze age ot Mvccnx. anil 
those who believe in an early *h‘tc for Hotner argue that; it 
clarity and accuracy of the word pictures indicate more than 
a legendary knowledge of the society itself on tltc part of the 

On the other hand, anachronistic references to acta s an. I 
weapons occurring in the ep.es ate cited by other scholars as 
..roof that the poet was writing long years after the Mycutaan 
Age Furthermore, it is claimed be some supporters o) the 
late tlate that the metrical excellence, the atlaimiicm ot beauti¬ 
ful and sustained similes, and the perfected selection of words 
m the Homeric |.oems indicate a long and pamstaking appren 
ttceship in literature, of which the «««/ and dte are 

the culmination rather than tile beginning 

The Homeric Quern,m. The problem, however does not 

stop with the disagreement about the 1 wet's .late, but u era- 
* pvj 
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braces also ihc question of his identity or even his very exist¬ 
ence. In the preceding paragraphs Homer has been treated 
.is a historical |>cnanage, the author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. but the identity of Homer is a subject about which 
argument has raged since Boswell and Johnson first discussed 
the Homeric Question hi the late eighteenth century; or j»cr- 
haps more definitely, since 1795, when Wolf published lit* 
famous Prolegomena ad Homer urn. At one time scholarly 
opinion insisted that the Homeric poems were the compilation 
of many epic lays. Some scholars on the other hand, prefer 
to believe that a single author composed the poems or brought 
them into harmony, in substantially the form in which they 
arc now known. It is not now proposed to settle the date of 
Homer, or to discuss further the Homeric Question. These 
topics l»dong essentially to detailed studies in the epic. What¬ 
ever conclusions might be reached through such researches, the 
inherent literary qualities of the |>orim would remain quite 
unchanged, and fortunately the lively freshness of the stories 
can be appreciated without undue reference to the differences 
of opinion about dates and authorship. 

The Plate of the Homeric Poems m Antiquity. There 
was seemingly no aspect of the life of man in Ins ancient 
environment that lay beyond the comprehension of Homer, 
and as a result, his j»ocms attained an almost oracular authority 
in antiquity. Human conduct was lustified or condemned, 
lawsuits were decided, and boundaries between states were ad¬ 
judicated by reason of an appropriate quotation from Homer. 
The Homeric |xjcn>$ illustrate the principles that arc stated in 
the simple, bur profoundly philosophic mottoes: Know thyself 
and Nothing m excess that through the subsequent ages of 
Hellenic vigor constitutes! the conscious guide of life for the 
thoughtful (ireck. Moreover, in the Homeric poems there will 
be found evidence of a sense of potential human excellence, 
which may be described by the (*rcck wool arete. A number 
of translations of this word come readily to mint!— virtue, 
function, excellence —but the concept is a subjective one and 
lHO) 
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an appreciation of it depends on an understanding of the 
values that were predominant in Greek thinking at any given 
time. To an Homeric hero, arete might consist in the pursuit 
of military glory, which animated Diomedes, or in loyalty to 
a friend, which led Achilles to accept the gloom of death, or 
in the defense of one’s native land at die cost, not only ot 
life, but of lilxrrtv for father anti mother and wife, which was 
die conscious cluuce of Hector. Although the values of arete 
might change with the passage of time, die quality itself was 
always associated with dir dignity of human conduct at us 
best in a particular period. 


Ttnt Ii.iad 

The Theme of the "Iliad." The poems arc simple both in 
content and m language. The Iliad tells the story, not of the 
ten-vear >trugglc before Troy, but of the action during some 
fiftv-onc days in the final year of that war. The center of all 
the argument, through fifteen thousand verses of the work s 
greatest epic, is the wrath that Achilles cherishes against 
Agamemnon. The poem starts with a plea of the poet to the 
Muse to sing of the strife of the two heroes, which brought un 
measured woe on the armies of the Greeks. In Alexander 
Pope's somewhat artificial hut cdcctivc couplets the invocation 

runs thus: 


Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring. 

Of woe* unnumber’d, heavenly Goddess. sing. 

Tliat wrath which hurl'd to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty duels untimely slain: 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 

Since great Achilles and Atridcs strove 

Such vv,> the ...vertigo d,K*n. ...id such .he vv.il of Jove! 


tit I I i 


./ Summary of the Story . The structure of the epic narrative 

will he found to lie simple and continuous. Chryscs, an aged 
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priest of Apollo, had come to the camp of the Greeks to ransom 
hts daughter Chryscis, who was the captive pri/.c of Agamem¬ 
non. often described as Atrcidcs, or son of Atreus. The old 
man was contemptuously dismissed, and in his sorrow he 
prayed to Apollo to send a pestilence on the Greek host. The 
god hearkened to his servitor, and disaster came upon the 
Acharan, or Greek, army. At length an assembly was called 
by Achilles, and there Calchas, the seer of the Greeks, en¬ 
couraged and supjnirtcd by Achilles, made bold to tell how the 
insolence of Agamemnon was the cause of their suffering. 
Agamemnon was constrained to release Chrvseis, but with 
petulant chagrin he took instead the fair-checked Rriscls, the 
captive maid of Achilles, and Achilles in his wrath and sorrow 
quitted the host of the Greeks, and apart in his tent he prayed 
to his goddess mother. Thetis, to intercede with Zeus that the 
god might bring grievous destruction on his own j>coplc. until 
they should acknowledge his worth. This Zeus did. anil 
obdurately Achilles refused all pleas from his hard-pressed 
comrades to take up arms once more, until at length Ins own 
dear companion, Patroclus, donna! the armor of Achilles and 
went out to drive hack the Trojans, only to he slain by Elector. 
Priatn’s son. Then Achilles, in a passion of sorrow for his 
slain comrade, pur on the beautiful armor which Hephrstus, 
the god of the forge, made for him at the prayer of his mother, 
and went forth to meet Hector, the greatest of the Trojan 
warriors. He slew Hector ami dragged his body behind Ins 
chariot over the Trojan plain, with his fair gleaming hair trail¬ 
ing in the dust, until at length lie was moved by a divine pity 
and surrendered the body of the dead Trojan to his father, 
Priam, for burial. 

The Effective Simplicity of the Tale. That is the story of 
the Iliad. There arc other elements that enter in, plots and 
battles, councils, raids, ami games, hut the unifying thread is 
never complex. In those simple verses are told the tales of 
courage, love, anil pathos of the world's infancy, in language 
of such sensitive beauty that scholars and statesmen of later 
1821 
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j113vc confcwi lIlOT'cH’C* uniiMe ti! rcssil (he j h*cuW ^suh- 
ihiii Iku^ fo tears, AlexjniJcr ihe St, 
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CxU'thc* ,ifh! Gladstone arc hm a fnv of fhc men who have 
fourui in Homer the ktcOttit literary delight to which ihcir 
natures were susceptible. Today undents of Horn et are turn- 
ing away from the sterile pursuits of the Homeric Question 
and arc devoting themselves instead to the study of poetic 
technique and to the beauty of word and phrase and i bought 
in the epics, The putim themselves must be read in their cn- 
rirccy, in Greek if possibly to feel the beauty and the |x>w*r 
of the stones, Some of the parages, which follow in brie/, 
have become par; of the background of all literature. both 
ancient and modern, 

Helen on ifoe Willis* Alihough ihe sUirv of Helen of Troy 
is introduced only as an inter Hide in the narrative, it has been 
treated with consummate skill. Pans, the Troian prince, had 
adjudged Aphrodite fairer than her sister-dciiies Athena and 
Hera and had received Helen, the fairest among women, as, his 
reward from the godded of love. To claim Ids prize he had 
gone to Sparta and had stolen away Helen, the wife of his host, 
Mciiclaus, The Greeks had followed him hack to Trov, and 
for ten king year- the city had been beleaguered by them and 
The finest of the Trojan youth shun for the sake of Helen, 
Homer has iold of her beauty so that it has become an 
archetype for the loveliness of woman. 1 his lie accomplish?)- 
through the scene in which Helen makes her appearance lief ore 
the Trojan elders. In the tenth war of die war the old men 
of Troy were sitting on the walls, casting their eyes on the 
armies below, when Helen came toward them. 

Those who were ibcuji Priam 
And Pam hobs and Thytturtw 
And Lampos and t lyiim and \ iiketaon, 

Of the seed of Arcs, 

Even UcaJcgcm and Aineijor, 

Wbe men h'-th and elders ;*r The people, 

Were vraied by the Sea-m ( mtev 
by (Tamil of age diey had ceased bom w.n*. 

But onion of honied th.uni i lice wvre. 

[Ml 
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Like unto the cicadas, 

Ttiiit rest witliiii ilit wood* upon j nee 

And mica Unices ]iiv -cltruf— 

Even inch were the elders of the Trojans 
Who til upon I he towqr, 

Ant! .is they cook'd on Helen 
Drawing nigh umothe wail, 

Softly one :o another rh* 'i spake 
Winged words; 

" No I'.miA- for wonder i* h 

That Tropins ami ud bereaved A^h rjns 

Fur such a u-rintiiiT'i ^ike 

Should Mill r lung and grievatn woe; 

For tike in woiidtnus wise k she 
To i lie immortal goddeivri 
In [lO'diues* of countenance." 

//;W.!, J2I-I3S, TRAN>L.Vren ay H N C 'otxn 

This tribyte to the tavdintrvs of Helen ^ expressed l mirth - in 
terms of her effect an the aid men of Troy, who have seen 
their city ruined for her sake. There ts no ecstatic eulogy of 
Helen ^ l>eaiiiy. m tedious catalogue of her charms. Nowhere 
in Greek literature is die principle of moderation used with 
more delicate cfleet thin here. From these few verses there 
hat grown the picture of Helen, modified to the fancy of 
every man ant! every .ige* far Hamer has said nui a word to 
individually and thus to fix by time or play the Ixauty of 
die fairest of Greek women. 

The Campfires of the Trofim. Another effective passage, 
though quite different in its appeal, is found in the descrip 
turn of the campfires of rht Tropins as they are seen by tile 
Greek* in the darkness of the night Hector, son of Priam, 
king of Troy, has just spoken heartening words to the Troians, 
and the warriors have loosed their weary hones from the 
chariots, kindled the Jtres, and prepared food far themselves 
at tlie tin! nf r h i day. 1 lie trim si at inn that fa I laws, tl toitglt 
perhaps unduly ecu teemed I® elide iyilaUles f is excellent Ear Us 
expression of precise detail in verse* 

fS5f 
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pull tif proud bnpqtt upon the pj ,h cif war. 

All nighs they trump'd; and frequent hb/d their Itrc^ P 
As when in Heav'n, around she glut'ring moon 
The stars shine bright u.micJ tKc brothlttf air; 

And ev'rv crag, and tv'ry jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and o’ry (uttn glide; 

Hvht 1 • j the t^tes uf plcjv'n is open d wide 
The |>.iLttulleM thy; thine* each particular star 
Distinct; joy Rtf* the gazing shqdierd** heart* 

So bright, »u thickly scatter'd o'er the plain. 

Before the walls of Tmy f bet weal the ships 
And XanrhuV stream, the Trojan, w&ichnm hluzd. 

A thousand fires burnt brightly; and round each 
Sir fifty warriors in die ruddy glanx; 

With stone of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye* the tethered horses sit*d 
Beside the cars, and waited fut the fin ail. 

Ulttii ft. JV ?—65, XiANSUTEIl BY Ttfl EaIL nP DWSlf 

U is a beautiful picture of the quiet of man and nature before 
the storm of battle, hut the poet is more interested in the com¬ 
ing action ■ if men than the objective description of nature for 
its own sake. 

The Similes of Homer t Tire Homeric narrative 1 $ every¬ 
where embellished by the introduction of striking similes that 
heighten the style because they appeal to a basis of compari¬ 
son known to every listener. There arc no miracles in the 
similes of Homer, A series of throe similes, all selected from 
die second book of the Wad and all designed to convex die 
idea of vast numbers of men m varying moods, will illus¬ 
trate the use of this literary device. To afford variety and to 
indicate lhai the effective ness of the simile depends more on 
content than on form, each one of the te similes has been 
taken from a different translation. In the first instance Nestor 
has bidden that i hr Achrcms be summoned to aim 

Tifelng abroad. the earlh was overbid 
With llitekrfji tn them, that came ford), as when of frequent beet. 
Swarms rise out uf a ItnUnw r‘tth, repairing the degrees 
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Of their egrttvion emllrady. wiih evei riling new 
From forth their sweet ncsl: as their store, *t»ll as it folded grew. 
And never would cease semlitig tnith her clusters to rhe spring 
TTiev still crowd nut so; this [luck here, that ihcre, belabouring 
The loaded tlou 'rs; m> trom the dup* and tents the army's stnrc 
Troop'd to these princes and the court, along the uumeasurid shine, 

Hiatt 2, AVi-‘J l T ftsN«, ts ff.ii sv ( itoiu.t; CtiAfUO 

When this great host of the Ach:cam has been assembled. 
A go man t urn speaks to diem, ami, to make trial of their spirit, 
suggest dur they lt,iv< I roylanJ and sail across die sea it) their 
homes, Strange words were rhew and past hope to common 
soldiers who had warred abour I ro\ for ten years. A murmur 
of surprise and a movement of assent swept over the throng. 

And the ihnmg swayed tike the long waves of the >eu. even of 
ihe Idrritn main, when die cast wind and the wiuih stir them, dart 
ine down Pom the clouds of Father ^etis; amt even at 5 when the 
wnid 4nmcth ami iwayetli the deep grainfietd, blowing vio¬ 
lently, and the grain hendeth with its ears, su was the whole assem¬ 
blage of men stirred. 


The cumulative force of the comparisons brings to the eyes 
of the audience die involuntary emotional stirring of a great, 
tense crowd as they hear unexpected tidings. 

But, by die intervention of Hera and Athena, the < 'reck host 
is deterred from departure, and thoughts of war art: m.uU 
sweeter m diem even than a return to their native land. T he 
Greek army is brought together again lor battle. 

Nor le&s their number (halt th' emb hIiclI cranes* 

Or milk white swans in Viiu*’ watery plains, 

Thai o'er the windings »f Caywers springs 
Stretch their long necks, .itid dap their rustling wings, 
wv lower aloJt, and course iri ain rounds; 

Now light with noise; with noise the held resounds. 

Thus mtiocftiux ami cbiifus d, extending %v:de. 

*i he legions crowd tfeunandcr's fknvciy side; 
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With rushing troop* the plains art cover'd o’er. 

And thundering footsteps shake the sounding shore; 

Along the river’s level meads they stand. 

Thick as in spring the iUnvcri adorn the land. 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as insects play, 

The wandering nation of a summer’s day. 

Thai, drawn by milky streams, at evening hours. 

In gather’d swarms surround ihc rural bowers; 

From pail to pail with busy murmur run 
The gilded legions, glittering in the sun; 

So throng'd, so dose, the (Grecian squadrons stood 
In radian! arms, and thirst for Trojan blond 

Iliad 2. 159-475. Trsn'slm m ky Alexander Pori 

In the last simile, rhe sustained ami recurring nature of the 
comparison with turds, leaves, flowers, and Hies builds up a 
picture of multiplicity that lends epic proportions to the throng 
on the plain, a mood that is well rendered in P»r|»c*s translation. 

The striking and, to modern cars, unusual introduction into 
a literary theme, of the Hies swarming alx»ut the milk pads 
reminds one that no artificial fastidiousness stood between the 
Greek and an apt illustration. A similar directness of purjxisc 
may be seen in rhe comparison of the Greek warrior Ajax resist¬ 
ing the Trojans to the stublnirn tenacity of a lazy ass that will 
not Ik driven from his fodder. There is no disparagement in 
the association; rather the ass is chosen because, from the ex peri 
cnee of common life, no other creature will serve quite so well. 
Ajax gives ground unwillingly before the Trojans, so that he 
may protect the Achaean shij*. The objective and straight for 
ward |nose of Samuel Ilutlcr conveys the idea effectively. 

Or as some lazy ass that has had many j cudgel broken about his 
luck, when he gets into a held begins eating the corn—l*>yt Ijcji 
him but he is too many for them, and though they lay about with 
their sticks they cannot hurt him; still, when he has had Ins fill 
they at last drive him from the field—even to did the Trojans anti 
their allies pursue great Ajax cvct smiting the middle of Ins shield 
with their darts. Now and again lie would turn and show fight. 
[881 
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keeping tuck the iuttalions of die 1 F*i|urts. and then he would aj!.un 
retreat; hut he prevented any of them from making lu> wav to the 
shim. 

Utad 11.558-569 

This passage, too, illustrates not only the aptness of com¬ 
parison. hut also the Homeric literary device of long and sus¬ 
tained similes. The universality of the ideas in the Homeric 
|>ocm$ is everywhere evident. Though the heroic talcs of gods 
and men at war arc on the most elevated plane of thought, 
the incidents of common life also receive the pure touch. The 
felling of a tree, the gasping of the Hshes drawn up by the net 
upon the shore, or die crash of the timlscrs ot a ship that is 
destroyed by a storm at sea arc described with equal vigor. 

The Farewell of Hector. The parting of Hector from his 
wife Andromache ami his child Astyanax, when he sets out to 
battle, introduces 3 new and gentler theme. (»rcck literature 
is usually concerned with interests on an adult level, anil it is 
seldom that a theme of childhood is skilfully handled. The 
present scene furnishes an exception almost unique in Greek 
literature as die devotion of the father and the tenderness of 
the mother mingle for a brief span ot time in the simple dc 
light of parents in the natural and q*antancous action of their 

infant son. 

As Hector came to the Sexan Gates and was ilwnit to go 
forth ii|»on the plain, hi* wife came running to meet him, and 
a handmaiil carried his child. Ihe Ih»v was named Seaman- 
drius after die river Scamandci. hut the Trojans called him 
Astyanax. Lord of the City, for it was the custom to name a 
child from an attribute of las father, and Hector was in truth 
the lord and defender of 1 roy. 

Now Hector smiled 
And gaz'd »n silence on his *«n; 

Andromache stood nigh to him and wept. 

And then she touched him with her lund 
And spake a word and named lum: 
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“Dear Lord, thine own ftrcngth 

Will be thy doom; 

Nut dost thoU know wfw pit) is 
For thine infant s- iti. 

Nor yet fur is if. unhappy one. 

So 4uuu U> he thy \\ alcnv" 

For quickly will the handed might 
Of Hellas bdflg thcr death* 

Beucf were it men tor me. 

When thus bereft, 
l o [un lieiK.iih ihe earth. 

No other viilace will he mutt, 

When thoti hast met thy fate. 

But only woe." 

The pitas of \ndmmathe are I utile* as futile th-ry must be* for 
die stem hand of dun beckons to die 1 ro|nn prince Ytr there n 
mi mite pity m die words that he utters to his wife. 


Then mighty Hector of the glancing helmet 
Answered her: 

“Trulv these dungs are a cafe to me, 
lAcar svife: 

Hm I should fed deep shame 

Before the 1 mi a ns 

And the lung roh'd i r■ >| .in women, 

If i should shun the hurtle 
Like a wwanJ 

Yea. ttiv own soul fnrliidderh tnc, 

For J hat e learned eternal v.iL ji 
Ami ever in the foremost Trojan ranks 
To lake my Siam I, 

To win great glory fur my site 
And Jm myte: If. 

A et well do I know dm wuhm my heart and soul; 
^ day will comi when ImL 3 hos 
Stud) lie dcslmyoL 

And FrtBtti. and .til rite folk of Frum 

l >1 till gH«IK ,1H11? II \\H ,11 

“Bill not su MorcU am 1 troubled 

By die woe that will lie thi Trojan lew m aftertime 
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And rhc t» *t ► 

Of Hctuba and "f lurd Priam 
And flf my burthen* 

Many .md gin idly her***. 

Who will perish in the dust, 

Subdu'd by f.simen* hands; 

\jy rather, ii ii thy grief 
Ft it which J weep. 

When Mjmc tin.’C ill the bra>ir/-c-cl&u! Acjfr*t-j.os 
Will lead thee in tears apttt 
llcich uf the day nf freedom. 


"Theft, dwelling in Argns* 

.m Mil vnw 4 of anwtke? wilt wwftpjf theJdflrti 

And from the fount*, Mc^isur llyp,'ivij.. 
Wilt thou Ijcar water in uiwilliiilji^^i 
For hanh need will be upon ihce. 

And then some man. 

Marking thee ihuu dost weep, will 
*Thi* ™ the wife .it Hector. 

Whn was in battle vJilkmi jhnvt all nthcis 
Ul die hrti w taming Trojans 
When they warred about IliOfc* 

Verily, thus will one speak. 

And lur thee :i netc grirt n will he 
Though want uf such a lord 
Tn stay the day of doom. 

Hut may the mmmdcd canh 
Cover m\ dead clay 
Ere \ hear thy weeping 
And mark thy slavery.* 


As Hector finished his prophecy at doom, which all too soon 
Wi ,s lo become a reality, he sought to lake his infant “ £• 
arms before returning ,o the battle. Hot the eh,Id ™ Ev¬ 
ened at rhc strange appearance ol bis wurnor tat e . 
Hector had it. pul aside the awesome helmet before lie 
w'in the recognition his ^oiv* 


Thus speaking. ihc glorious H«mr 
Si retch’d forth hi & arms unm his sun; 
|hir \\k child cried abud 
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And shrank to thr hotom 
Of the fair-zoned move. 

Tlic light of his dear father frightened him; 

He (cur'd the brazen armor 
And the horse-hair plume. 

For he marked how drcudtulh it nodded 
From the helmet's tup. 

Then laughed lus dear father 
And laughed his lovely mother 
And straightway from his head the glorious Hector 
Took his helmet 
And set it all gleaming 
on the ground. 



Then only did he km his son 
And hold him in lus arms 
And speak in prayer to Zeus 
And to the other gods. 

And then at length he placed his child 
In the arms of Andromache; 

Anti she rccciv d him to her fragrant bosom. 

With tear-dimmed smiling face. 

And her lord had pity as he marked her: 

He touched her with his hand 
And spake a word and named her: 

"Dear wife, grieve not overmuch at heart for me; 
No man will hurl me down to death 
beyond my fate; 

Vet 1 declare no mortal man 
Hath vet escap’d lus lift. 

Kc he slack or Ixr he brave. 

Since first he hath been bom. 

!>»• thou now return thee to our home 
And to thy tasks 
To U ««n and ilistafl, 

And to the bidding of the servants 
In their toil. 

War shall be the care ol men. 

Of all men and chirtliot to me. 

Of those who dwell in llios." 
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Thu* spake the glorious Hcctur 

Anri from the ground he t»*»k the helmet 

With hortc-haif plume. 

And In* dear wife departed toward their home. 

With many a backward l«*ok. 

As the warm trari fell. 

Iliad o. . : rV—/Vo. TftAxsLATBO by H. N. Couch 

Hector .ip|*cars again in stirring scenes of the Iliad, when 
he slays Patroclus the comrade of Achilla* and when at length 
Achilles, to avenge that death, puts aside his wrath anti dons 
hi* armor to pursue Hector about the walls of Troy, to reject 
the plea of his foemun that Hector s body in the event of death 
Ik* restored to hts parents, and finally to slay anti drag him. 
lvxind to hts chariot, before the city. It is fo ransom the greatest 
of the Trojans that the aged Priam goes in humility to the hut 
of Achilles, where the latter, bidden by the gods to show mercy, 
delivers the dead Hector to the Trojan king and stays the battle 
until the Trojans may bury bun. With the removal of Hector, 
Achilles’ noble antagonist is gone, but with a philosophical 
acceptance of the continuity of life, the Iliad is not closed on 
that note. The ghost of the dead Patroclus must lie placated, 
and due funeral rites offered, and preparations must l>e made 
In tlic Trojans lor the burial of f lector. Thus the few days of 
action recorded in the |K»cm reach their conclusion. 

The Character of Cods and Men in the Homeric Poems. 
The Homeric poems became in the classical centuries a uni¬ 
versal text to which men turned as a source of tradition and 
guidance. To this extent they assumed the position of the 
Bible, although they did not embody a code of strictly religious 
teaching. Composed in an early era. when the poet expressed 
in verse the contemporary mood of life, the Iliad and Odyssey 
reveal much alw»ut the religious and ethical beliefs of the time. 
Nevertheless, »t is far from easy to evaluate the relationship 
between g«nls and men in Homeric society in terms that will 
not be misleading. 
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Different ages interpret the plate and purpose of religion and 
moral tty, philosophy and ethics, prayer and worship in dif¬ 
ferent ways. The Homeric gods* though superhuman in dieir 
power, were visualized as human in form arid conduct* Scenes 
of the assembly, the banquet* or even of the blacksmith shop, 
described as occurring on Mount Olympus* are simply divine 
counterparts of human experience. The gods were stirred In 
the same emotions as men—by love* hate, ambition, fear—and 
many a time, as later critics were to point out, the Homeric 
gods behaved in ways that would be considered disgraceful in 
terms of human conduct. 

Homeric theology was in many respects immature, and it 
should ht recognized, at once that the value of the poems lies 
more in their literary excellence than in their religious sig¬ 
nificance. Yet rise Hiatt and the Odyssey do contain dories 
of high moral and ethical implications* Courage is rewarded, 
patience respected, piety wins its measure of honor. Men and 
women an subjected to stresses and si trains, and iri the degree 
to which they arc steadfast in duty their names have become 
in literature symbols of their strength. 


Thi Onvssxi 

The Theme of the " OdysseyT The l had dealt with war 
and the inevitable suffering of reckless and gallant youth: I hr 
Odyssey combiner ad venture with valor and recalls from the 
vantage point of time the mighty efforts* and peril* of a hero 
who braved the seas to reach his home after the close of the 
wars. Hie tale of the twelve thousand verses of the Odyssey 
may be as hridly tdld as that of the Umd , For ten years Odys¬ 
seus was absent from his kingdom of Ithaca fighting at Troy* 
and for ten more years he was driven over the sea by the gud 
Poseidon nr held captive by rbe nymph Calypso, before be was 
to reach his hettne again. His son rdetiwehus had grown to 
manhood in that time, arid his wife Ptnclo|>c faithfully wove 
arul unraveled her web within the halls, delay 1 tig die tmpor- 
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tunny fif her suitors unttl her husband returned and slew diem 
ft>r their in sulcus. 

The Episodic Nature of the Vaem. Tlw action of the Odyssn 
is restricted, for out of all phe ten years of wandering only 
some forty-one day* are described, Flits poem is much more 
episodic than b the lUud M for, whereas the thread of unity in 
the thud was provided through the consequences of the quarrel 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, the Odyssey is a tale of die inge 
miitv of a mart in all the straits in which he becomes involved. 
By the device of having Odysseus rescued from the sea ami 
brought to the Palace of Aid nous* the hero himself e> allowed 
to tell the talc of his wanderings alter the fall of Troy. In die 
Odyssey will be found aUo many of die stories that arc learned 
in childhood, such as the daily weaving of Penelopes web and 
its unraveling by mght; die storv of Proteus, the Old Man of 
die Sea, who could turn himself at will into a lion, a snake* a 
leopard, a boar* running water, or a blossoming tree, die 
lovely talc of Nausicaa, the princess of the Phaaciaiiv and of 
her adventure with Odysseus; the stories of Polyphemus, of 
the Lrairyganians. and of Circe, the enchantress who turned 
the comrades of Odysseus into swine; and finally she sale of die 
stringing of die bow and the vengeance on the insolent suitors. 

The Helen nj the "Odyssey," In spite of the easy simplicity 
of Greek epic narrative, the poet never achieves Ids results 
twice ill precisely the same manner Thus Homer lias created 
m the Hied a vision of the beauty of Argiye Helen through the 
rale of her appearance tin the walls of I rov. W lieu lie wishes 
to speak again of her charm, as he does in the Odyssey, the 
only similarity to his earlier approach is the mdirectum by 

which he accomplishes the result 

Tdemachas, the son of OdyssCUi, having grown desperate 
as the suitors of Penelope waste his fathers Mibumne, set out 
from Ithaca to visit Pvlos and Spam, There he hoped to lean, 
from Nestor and Menehus, now returned from 1 rov* some 
thing of the fate of Odysseus, From PvW lie drove, nccom 
named by Nestor's son, over the wagon road, which has already 
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been men tinned! until he came in S|nm:i. There lie w;u re¬ 
ceived by McndiUis who toU him of Ins wanderings -ind of 
die trials u i the heroes. Me Etc bus speaks: 


Wen, chough 1 grieve And mi Him 
Without ceding fui diem Ai 

As I sit within tni liulk— 

Slid ai times I comfort my vhjJ 
With kmciiUitioii jiu I itu r .is .1 i 11 1 cc.iw 
IVr that cometh at length 411 end 
'1 n the ptmei csf grieving— 

^ ct (or all 1 mourn nm so much, 

Stricken though I tun, 
is for r nie, who ninkcth hatrfni ti 1 me 
Sleep and food 

When my mind dwclleth upon him, 

|-nr nn one "i die .\_h.iMiiv nulkl m mightily 
As Odvv>eus toil'd and wrought" 

Thus he spake and mirdd in the %i>nl <iF Trfcmarhti* 
A desire lammauiin lor hh site; 
but m die mem ion of Qdy*seiu T itnme 
A tear be dropp'd 

bcutiLh bin eyt I ids in the i^numd. 

And the robe id purple sum 
Before hi* eyes he held 
With both hts hands. 

Straight way Mendnus marked 'he youth 
And mused ivjdun hit heart arid vuil 
Slim ltd he allow rht boy 
To make mention of hi* she 
Or ihould he first i|ueMtnn 
And in.ike trial of hbu : 

And even as be revolv'd ihc*c draught* 

Within hi* mind and scud. 

(Jut from die fragrant high roof'd *1 lumber 

Helen came: like was site 

T11 Artemis, goddess uf the golden biu 

Amt Helen sat upon a emteh 

And there was a footstool incur: alb liei feel, 

Straight way 1 heii sire address'd her lord 
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Ami question’ll liirti m cvcrv yua: 

"t s-d^nuttytT'J MeucLius. 

| >4. we n jh aught <>1 these nur guests 

\V1h 4 have cutnc Lu ■ ur dwelling-place 
And who tlic> claim 10 lxr 
Shall my vv'iml be false or true r 
Yea* my tool urgeth me to speak. 

"Sever, 1 vow, hare 3 beheld 

Murral man nr woman 

Sis like in ervomeOance n> lumber—* 

And as I ga^c uti Him awe Jayeth hold on me— 

As this youth i? like unto the sou 
Of high-wwl'd OdysicLii. 

Evt-n TcUrmachtt^ 

Whom that hern left a new- bum infant ill Ins home 
\Vh<v time yt Aclurans For the sake ct me, 

Unworthy anti shameful as 1 am. 

Came unto TroykmL 

Ihentiling heroc warfare in your sunk 

The iikntifetwm of Tekmachus is thus acmrapluhed and 
the strangers are enter!ained in the ball with the hospitably or 
the hemic age* Presently the hour of the evening meal comes, 
and Meric] a us culls for the pouring iff the lustra! water &ct 
the hand* of hk gue** the pending beauty of Argive 
I lefen is again math manifest* 

Pmr'h.iired Mcnelaus spake a word* 

"Lei us take thuttghl now 
Of rhe evening meal 

Ami lei the wrvjttf* puur i3k lustful water 

On OUT hands. 

With ilie coming nf the dawn 
There will be other talcs »ur us n-tdh 
Even, h >t Tetenuchuji aiul mysdt, 

One ni the other." 

Thus 3k spake; 

And Aspluilmn, the fi«nllv «ptirc 
Of glorious Meneirtus. 

Four’ll Itistral waWf 0*1 litctc hands. 
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And tin ii Helen, iu'm "t Zeus, 
tAinceiv’d another thought withm her mind; 
Straightway min The wine sin. poured .1 dnig 
Ami tif it they drank. 

A wondrous drug it was with jiowei 
To quiet nurmw, n, nay -ill linger. 

To cause forgetfulness ■>! every grief. 

Whatsoever man might drink id it. 

When mingled with the wine 

1m the mixing bnul T 

On that day no trjr omM tie let fall 
Upon his checks. 

Not though Ins mother and hii lather 
TmH shoutd dir. 

Not though foeroen wtih the brazen sword 
Should day Ins brother or his om 
And he should see ir with his eyes. 

Otfyr/*} C 7-l—Ztih, Tmksi mu tn H, X 1 orr.n 


Helen had entered die great hall and taken her place al ihc 
mitfingdxwl And Straightway die young Tclcinachu*, travel 
weary, sore at heart,, consumed with anxiety for his father, 
found every sorrow driven from his soul. The drug that she 
casts into ihe wine is die magic oF her beaut u One Will search 
rhe seises of Homer in Vain for .1 single ward to describe her 
loveliness^ yet so compelling has been the creation of the poet 
that Helen lives anew in every age and m every heart that has 
known love and the loveliness of woman. 

Odyssens a fid the Cyclops. The storv of the adventure with 
Polyphemus, the cruel and cannibalistic l Ac lops, and of how 
Odysseus outwitted him is m\c of the world** hot horror 
stories. Odysseus and hts comrades had come to the t$bmd of 
die Cyclopes ^ rich kind, where the one-eyed giants lived with 
their sheep and their goats and dealt despitefuliy vvilti all 
mortals who ventured ru the shore. Odysseus with twelve 
comrades left ho ship, bearing food and wine m a huge wine¬ 
skin* for lie had a foreboding that he should meet a great and 
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brutal man. They came in the cave of Polyphemus, but he 
was away tending his sheep and goals, rmd Odysseus insisted 
upon waiting within the cave to meet the giant, arid to ask of 
him gifts due t<» a visitor. 

It was an unhappy plan, for the giant camt back and drove 
Ins docks within* and set m the mouth of the cave j huge rack, 
such a one as two-and-twenty goodly four-wheeled wagons 
could not bear. Then he saw the comrade* of Odysseus, and, 
scorning their prayers for a host’s kindness, pitdessh he seized 
two of Ins wretched prisoners and, dashing their heads upon 
the ground, made his meal of them. Twice again during their 
imprisonment the giant seized and devoured two of the hap 
less Greeks. At length the cunning Odysseus devised a plan. 
He would take the great chib of die Cyctops and sharpen ie 
and harden it in tlic hrt, and then, when die Cyclop* dept, he 
would turn the stake sn bis nne eye and blind him. When 
the Cyclops returned to die cave that night and drove his 
(locks within, and sci the huge dtxir stone in place, Odysseus 
icmpred him with wine from Ins wineskin. And when Poly¬ 
phemus in his folly had thrice drunk ul the rich wtne to the 
lees, Odysseus put Ins cunning plan to die lest. 

Cyclops, dam askcsi me my glnnnui name I dull (ell (lire, ami 
du thou give me a stranger's gilt* even as thou diets! promise. No¬ 
body is mV name Ms rm idler and ms father a ml all my com 
i.nits call me Nobody. 

Arid the ('yelop> replied: 

Nobody I -s.il. l 11 ear List at all among his comrades, inn .ill flit 
others first. Thai rhoD be ths stranger'* gist. 

Thereupon Polyphemus, being heavy with wine* felt upon his 
hack, subdued by all-conquering sleep, while wane and frag¬ 
ments of human flesh were disgorged from hb mouth. Then 
swiftly Odysseus and his comrades took the great stake and 
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heated it in the tire until it glowed, and they thrust it mm 
his eye. and twisted it with straps, a* an auger is spun on ,i 
ships timber, until the roots of the eye were burned away. 
Odysseus continues the story: 

AmJ the O-dtop* groaned mightily ami dreadfulIv, and the n<k 
echoed to lm ctv t ami we started back ill terror* From Ins eye 
he plucked the nuke all spotted with hlo.d T and hurled it lmu 
him. And then he called aloud to ihc Cyclopes, who dwelt about 
in caves along the windy headlands. And they came m h« cry 
from every quarter, ^nd standing about the onvc ihcv asked u ii.it 
troubled him : ,r Whv is it, Polyphemus, that thou hast cried aloud 
through the ambrosial night, and driven sleep trorn ua : [’>■ rt1 1 
some mortal drive thv flocks away despite thee, oj is someone 
dayitig thee by guile ur strength : ’ And then the mighty Poly* 
phemus answered from his cave: 'Uh my friends, Nobody is slaying 
me by guile, nor ai all by strength*” And the Cyclopes answered 
him and said: 'll nobody is using dice with violence here alone, it 
is m run wise possible to escape disease, when sent by mighty Zeus. 
Do thou pray to thy father. Lord Poseidon*” 

Odysseus concludes; 

And when they hod spoken thus, they went away, and l laughed 
within my heart to think how my name and my gfjndly plan hod 
deceived them* 


Yet Odysseus and bis comrades hail Mill ro ewape from limit 
prison, for Pulyphcmus now removed the great stone from die 
mouth of the cave an d sat by the opening m catch the Greeks 
as they emerged Bin the cunning of Odysseus was equal to 
the task, Binding together three rum for each of his com¬ 
rades, he had a man conceal himself beneath (he middle one, 
while he himself clung to the thick wool beneath the belly of 
the giant's great anti favorite ram. and thus Odys&ttl -md his 
comrades passed mu of the cave, as the sightless PoU-phrmus, 
fondly dunking to catch them, ran his hands over the backs 
of his flock. 
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Hu minify will repjy dose study, not only for the spirit of 
Ingh adventure with which it is written, bur also for the evi¬ 
dence of careful pbunitig in structure and content. One will T 
for instancy no? fail to note the dramatic pause at a moment 
of high tension when the blinded Polyphemus stops the ram, 
and talks with it at length, before allowing it to pass out of 
the cave am! tiear the dinging Odysseus to safety. 

The Story nj Nimticaa. The story of Odysseus and the 
Cyclops has a sequel. Polyphemus was the mt\ of Poseidon, 
the sea-god* and* to avenge his blinding, Poseidon swore to 
harry the course of Odysseus un his homeward voyage* though 
he was powerless to prevent his eventual return* Thus it was 
tha: in The r nth year of (lit wanderings of Odysseus when, hi' 
comrades all lust, lie drew near to die island of the Phaseians, 
PbSetdort, id}] nUtting hit passion for revenge, looked on the 
rufl uJ Odysseus .md in great anger roused up a tempest and 
destroyed it. By the aid of l no, a goddess of the >e:i T and 
through the ever-present help of Athena, Odysseus swam for 
two days until he came to the island of Plurach, and there he 
sank into a deep sleep of exhaustion hy fhc river mouth, Inc¬ 
ite. i M i the shelter of two olive bushes, oiu wild and one cul¬ 
tivated, that twined themselves Together, 

And now Athena* seeking r*> accomplish :m etui to the woes 
of Odysseus, appeared to Nausicau. the lovely daughter of King 
Akirtous. m her sleep, and in the likeness of one of her com¬ 
panions she urged upon Nniisicsu that she make ready for ihc 
day of her marriage. 

When N.iusicaa awoke, she went to her father under the 
impulse of the vision* hut tn modest v she fore bore to speak of 
marriage. Rather she sought permission to go to die river to 
wash the clothes for him and for her brothers, that they might 
be well arrayed at [tie council or the dance. And her under¬ 
standing father, who saw through her dissemblance, answered t 

J do not begrudge ihtc die mules, rmr anything dw, m\ child. 
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Go, and the seivaiits shall make ready for ihcc the high well- 
wheeled lintd with ihe upper rack. 

Thus Nausicaa and her fair companions placed the clothes 
in the wagon, and food and wine, and oil lu anoint themselves 
idler the bath, and they drove to the over bank, and busied 
tfttmselvc* with the washing. And when they had bathed 
and anointed themselves, they fell to playing ball, and fairest 
among all die fair maidens wm die princess Nauskaa, Now 
at length Athena pursued her plans again, and, wailing ]ter¬ 
se If of the universal and ageless inability of a girl to throw a 
ball straight, she caused Nausicaa to miss the companion for 
whom she intended the hill, arid it fell into the eddying stream 
of the river near to die deeping Olysseu* Thereupon die 
maidens raised a pie rang cry, and Odysseus awoke. 

The purposes^ of Athena were coming to fulfillment, Odys¬ 
seus emerged From his hiding-place, am! the terrified maidens 
fled, except Nausicaa. All die tact of Odysseus came to his 
ready mind. He sought to know whether the beautiful girl 
was mortal princess or goddess like to Artemis in beauty, 
form, and stature. 

Never have I beheld such a one with mine eyes, licit Iter man nor 
wl pm.in; and awe cometh tip m me as i ga/;e. Vet once an I kins 
beside ihe .iItji of Apollo did l mark sc? fair u ihing, a young about 
of a jxitm ut-c growing there. 

Thus at length Odysseus sou id it and gained from Nausioa 
shelter and protection, and she guided him to her father A home. 
THete Odysseus tarried with the Phsradwta f« a time, and to 
them totd the story of his wand (Tings. And there as lie par 
ticipates in die gatherings and the games of the Phtcacians. 
the most didicatc romance of epic literature riser .mJ wanes. 

Even av Nauskaa guided the stranger hack to flic city, she 
Ixgan to fall in love with hi in, for when lie had bathed and 
Clothed himself, the ever mindful Athena intervened and with 
In r divine [tower made him bold ami handsome beyond all 
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men in the eyes of the princess. And Naiisicaa, marveling to 
bdiold him. ventures tb say to her companions that die would 
wish m have such a one for her husband, to dwell with her in 
the island. And so. ioo, as dmc goes by. The king, her father, 
is won over Co the stranger, and lie says in the hearing of 
Odysseus that he would be well content to have such a man 
abide with him and take his daughter Naudeaa ns Ins wife, 

lr is here that Homer turns away from The idyl of love and 
romance dial lie might have woven, to tell instead a tale of 
love foresworn and the acceptance of dim* The faithful 
Penelope is suit m Ithaca, and the insolence of the suitors still 
calk for punishment. The day of parting between Odysseus 
and Nan dean muse come. 

When the servants had bathed tJdyywto. and innimcd him ivirh 
■ ill, ,1 nd abrou him hud t:isr J lair dunk and .3 chiton, th-n ’:ti 
5Hcpj>cd forth from the tnuh m |om rhe princes ,is they drank then 
wine. Ami Nausicita. who churned her beamy fr<im ibe gods, 
sitHiii beside a pilin' of the dusowmiighi rouf. and marveled as she 
gaaet! with her c.-vt> upim Odysseus. Ami addressing him. she 
spake these winged words: “EarewdJ. stranger, and when ihou 
hast reached ihy native land, tin dmii think nf me upon occasion, 
fur m me dr^t thou iiiwe the salvation *a ihy life," 

Ami Odysscuv of many Wile? .imwcrctl her and uid: "Naudrad. 
daughter tx greai-hcarud A lei nous. now may Zem, the !■ a a I thun¬ 
dering consort of Hera, gram rhaT I reach nit home and behold the 
day nf my rewire. And so there would l --ikr prayers m rhcc 
through all tuv dayt. even as to u goddess, tor thou. maiden. da hi 
uve rm life." 

Tims erwk the talc nf Odysseus and Nausicaa. as ddicaldi 
as it began. Homer was mo tar removed from rommuic scnti- 
mcntdljsm to toy with the idea [fine m a conflki of love and 
duty it was the nobler part to choose die path of love. There 
has been no loss of dignity in the case of etcher elunieUT, and, 
1] the puce leaves m the appealing figure of Nauricaa a picture 
4 if the restrained acceptance of deep disappointment, he leaves 
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a l so a conception ihal ircijjaticm and petulant humanity too 
seldom comprehends m die denial ut j great desire, It is J lie 
Mibsnimum for the actual object of an image of perfection that 

can be forever cherished without flaw only because it is re¬ 
moved from the proof of reality. 

The 'Rapidity of Homer. M Licit lias been written of the 
rapidity dun Matthew Arnold valued so highly in bis criticism 
of Homer, Whatever the other implication > of the quality may 
he. it embraces ai Icasi tile sudden. almost abrupt, termination 
of a story that has been cold with the leisurely fullness of the 
epic. The familiar tale -it Circe, the enchantress, turning 
the comrades of Odysseus into swine will illustrate the startling 
swiftness with which Homer can move when hr wishes* Circe 
h.is led the unsuspecting comrades within the palace and seated 
them. 

And she made trrr them r dish of cheese and fcvirfey und pale 
honey, mixed sviih Ihamnian wine; and in it she placed kddui 
drugs, in ihai lhn might forget their native land. Unrii she gave 
H) them the cup, arid they drank of :t, and . . . 

flu stage has now been ^cE with a wealth of rich detail, but 
all to a moment Homer leaps lo the end of the story t leaving 
the process of metamorphosis of men into swine to he told 
after the rcvvl.iiitm. 

„ , , she struck them with her warn!, and herded them into tire 
pigsties. 

The Humor of Hamer. There is, a crud, and hitter mirth 
that arises among the characters of Homer, not rxdtid 
ing die gods, and which is usually direeled against personal 
misfortune. Such an instance occurs tn the Hind when He- 
pfnestus, the lame god, recalls the nme ih.it lu was hurled by 
the foot from heaven hy Zeus, and how all flay long he fell 
until with the setting of the sun fie fell upon Lemnos* and 
there, with life ncarlv gone, was cared fur by the Sintinn folk. 
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It ts a passage that ha* been made famous by Miltonk adapts- 
(ion of it to describe c he fall of Lucifer: 

And how he fell 

From Heaven the\ fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer u'er the crv%tjl battlements; icuut ftluni 
Tn nirtiii be Jell, from noon to ilcwv eve. 

A summer's day: and with the setting sun 
l hope from the zenith, like a falling star, 

In Lcmno&v [he .Lgeau isle, 

HcpIi.L-stiis was Limed by his fait from heaven, and the sight 
of him hobbling about stirred the gj^h of Olympus to un¬ 
quenchable laughter. 

In addition, however, to this derisive laughter, there is a 
gentler humor of iiKiosis, or understatement, of which an 
example occurs in die incident of Odysiieus and Inis. 

Odysseus has at length re rum til to his uwu home in Ithaca, 
but he is still unknown to die suitors. In the great hall, dm 
guised as a beggar himself, lie quarrels with 1ms, a vagrant, 
whr. was worn to beg through the street* ol Ithaca, a man well 
known for Ins gluttony, his ceaseless eating and drinkiiig. 
Ami Irui thought to drive Odysseus, an apparent rival, from 
the door. "Be olT. old man* from die doorway, lest thou be 
dragged hence by the foot/" 

As the quarrel goes on* the suitors, delighted to find a chance 
for amusement, arrange a kitting match between I ms ami die 
unknown old kggar who lias come to court. 

And .is diev met in die ring, the goodly, much enduring Odt* 
sens mused within his hc*m, whether lie should smite (ms mightily* 
or whether he should hit him gently. And as he reflected thus, ii 
seemed better to him to strike turn gently. . Arid so he snunt him 
upon the neck beneath the ear. and crushed in the hones* and 
straightway tlu: black blood [lowed from lus mouth, and he tell 
n. the dust with a gnum ami drave his teeth together, as he kicked 
the ground with hi* feet. And the lordly suitors lifted up thetr 
hands, and died with bug liter. 
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One wonders wbar would have happened hid Odysseus 
been minded to smite Ins opponent mightily 

The F cchmquef of Ho mem IVw. Perhaps it would lie 
wed! to repeat its a modern scholar has advised in the intro¬ 
duction to I us book on Homer* that the student who will Ijj 
the book of criticism aside and read the poom themselves will 
choose the- wiser part- Vet if he seeks help in recognizing the 
devices anti techniques by which Hornet achieves his ctlect, he 
may reflect upon such clertncEsi ^ as the rapidity of the narra¬ 
tive* the nobility of thought, rite avoidance of debasing detail* 
die array and the repetition of traditional epithets (ox-eyed, 
it'/nit'jrmcd, tottd-rcsoitnding. early born. rosy-fiTi^fred t much 
e min ring, swift of foot), which recur with the insistence of a 
terf-motif, on the beauty of the similes, and the tenderness with 
which scenes of suffering and grief are described* The devo¬ 
tion of time to the meticulous analysis of the techniques of 
Homer ii not idle, provided the inquiry is confined by Hel¬ 
lenic restraint and not pursued as an end m itself* 

Sumrrwry, Something has already been said, not only of 
the inclusive content of the Homeric poctm, bur of the uni 
vmal regard in which they were held in antiquity. They 
became du backbone of school instruction in classical Greece* 
filling a place comparable to that occupies! by the rules and 
codes of law in the instruction of children in Chinese and 
Roman schools. In these 1 (hx-itis* without controversy over 
their origin or their evolution, the Greeks themselves found a 
tiorin of literary excellence as well as a moral standard by 
which to govern their conduct. 

Thf Hymns ami im Cycuc Fragments 

The Homeric Hymns. The Homerk Hymns, of which 
sonic thirty-tour luvc lx.-en preserved, were regarded as the 
work of Homer even as late as Roman Republican times, but 
more critical scholarship has assigned them to dates varying 
widely from a period contemporary with the Hind itself to the 
[JUG] 
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Christian era. They arc identified as appropriate preludes 
composed by various Homeric bards r«r introduce their recito 
lions from the epic. 

Hie Hymns take die form of invocations to the gods, such 
as Aphrodite, Dionysus, Hermes, or Ayiollu, and several of 
them arc dedicated to the same deity, suggesting their diverse 
authorship. They vary m length from five or >i\ verses to 
more than five hundred. It is not difficult, with a little rdhe- 
tion ( to recall passages from die thud and the Odyssey that 
might suitably l>e introduced by specific Hymnv IIms the 
appearance of Apollo in the first book of the Iliad might well 
be prefaced in recitation by the Hymn to A polio. 1 here is 
the further probability that a particular Hymn might be orig 
malt y composed for ret i tat it m at the city sacral TO the deity 
whu was honored in it, Tims die Hytmt w Aphiodite would 
be most appropriately sung in Cyprus, sacred to die goddess of 
love. 

The 'Hymn io Hermes." The Hymn to Hermes tells of 
the escapades and adventures ol the guv, mischievous, and on 
scrupulous young god Hermt?», wlm invented die hre from a 
tortoise shell dial he found, stole the cattle of Apnll > and con- 
futcil ihat g6d when he came to protest, ami present lj 
charmed Apollo, the god of music, by the skill uf his playing. 
Two extracts arc here produced in the Elgin and appropriate 
translatjrm of Percy Byishe Slid ky. The first tells uf die birth 
of Hemic* t 

Noiv. when (he joy r-f fnvr had ii' fulfilling, 

\nd Heaven's (cmli inmill chronicled Uei telief, 

Sf, c gave I" light a babe all babes excelling, 

A schemer jtiblle beyond all belief; 

A shepherd of fiiin dreams* a cow sicuHug, 

A night-watching, mid dufflf’ivaihying thief, 

Win , 1 rnmstht t'od* was soon about to tlucvc, 

And other gloriuus actions in achieve. 

The astonishing career of the precocious child is told, .ind 
the second extract contain $ in part the reply of the in fan:, 
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touched in tones of injured innocent c, in the angry Apollo, 
who has accused him, rightly enough, of having stolen his 
cattle: 


Tn whom dim Hermes dily uttwcftt): "vm 
Of greai Ijiniii, what j ij^cedi Ulhiil 
W iiy come you here to axk me wh.u h dime 
With the iviltl often which it weivu y *«m mr«? 

I luvr uoi seen them, nut from any unc 
Have heard .. word n| the whole bmnicM: 

(j you should pmmtAc an immense reward. 

I could not cell you more than you non have heard. 

“An ox-stealer should be i«-th t.iLL and strong, 

And 1 am hue a little new-born thing. 

Who, yet at least, tan think of nothing wrong:— 

My busiuen ts to suck, and deep, and Hmg 
lire trad tc^c lot lies about me all day tu(ig.“ 

Or half-asleep, hear ms iwcet mother sing. 

And to he washed iti water clean atul warm. 

And hushed and kissed .mil kept secure inim harm " 

Homeric Parody* The carlicsT parody of the Homeric epic, 
the Bairachomyomachsa, or [lie “Battle of die Frogs and 
Mice " was probably composed in (lie early fifth century. Tire 
l^ocm is still extant, and the humor lies iti the transference of 
the sonorous epic dialogue appropriate to the Homeric heroes 
to the puny and ridiculous little aminak. A few verse* from 
the earl> pan of the Battle of the Frogr and Mice in the 
grandiloquent hut fatilt rendering of Thomas Parnell will 
serve to ill list race the nature of the poem and the obvious 
echoes of epic grandeur. 

Once an u time, fatigued, and mil of breath. 

And \m\ escaped die clutching daws of death, 

A gentle mouse, whom call pursued m v.nn. 

Flics swift ot 1 1 mi across the neighboring plain, 

Hangs n'ci a brink, his eager ihirsi ro cr*i| ( 

And dips hk whiskers in the standing pnok 
When near, a courteous fmg advanced hit hi ad, 
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And from the water*, house (tv lUjidlng, said. 

What .Lit iIl> m. stranger 1 Wls.it (he Ijjh you boast? 

Wliji ihitiikC hath cast tbtc punting oil our coast? 

With strictest trillh let all thy words agree, 

Hor let me find a faith lets mouse in thee,*" 

lilt; lost Mar gist's, or "Stupid Man/' is a further indication 
of the early beginnings of comedy. 

The Cyclic Fragments. Lastly, a word muxi be said about 
i he Cyclic Fragments, f ile epics from which these fragments 
come were composed in considerable numbers ax approxi- 
mattly the same time as the Homeric pticim, and. though they 
have now largely been lost, they exercised marked influence on 
later Greek literature, especially ill supplying die plots of many 
tragedies. Hie titles and the content of most of them arc 
known, ami it can readily be seen (hat their purpose was to till 
our the cycle of events before, during, and after the Trojan 
W;Lf, lor the Iliad and ihe Odyssey dealt with only about hfty- 
uhe ami forty-one days uf action respectively. 

The Cypritr was the hrsi in the Cycle, and ic covered die 
action of some thirty scars in all. leading up to the point in 
the reruli year of [he Trojan War where the Iliad begins. 
From the point of view of the Cyclic ]>oet$* die Iliad might then 
be considered the second poem of flic Cycle* and the fisthfopif 
to he rh< third, m which art told the advi Dtttns of EV- -he-ilc.i, 
the Queen of the Amazons, who was slain by Achilles, and in 
the moment of her death looked into his eyes as mutual love 
was born. Hie fourth poem was entitled the UttU Utad. It. 
ux>. belongs within the period of the Trojan War: Odysseus is 
the hero, and the tab of the Wooden Horse, which Vergil 
related in die /Encid, is told. With the fifth poem of die 
t lycle, the Sacf^ of Ihos by A ret in us. the name of the author is 
lira known. In it is told die story of the capture of Troy, an 
account that Vergil again has included in the second book of 
the Mnnd. The sixth poem, the Returns, is ascribed to Agfa*. 
It dealt with the hardships of Agamemnon, son nf At re us, and 
In, brother Mctidaus on iheir return from Troy to Greece. It 
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will be seen that ibis poem did for the Atrculx what the Odys¬ 
sey did for Odysseus. The seventh poem would be the Odyssey, 
and tlie eighth and last is the Tdegotua, written by Eugammon 
of Cyrene, about the year 556 b.c. 

The Decline of the Epic . In the Telegoma, Tclcgonus, the 
>on of Odysseus ami the enchantress Circe, is represented as 
coming home, slaying his father by treachery, and marrying 
Penelope, while Tclcmachus, the son of Odysseus bv Penelope, 
marries Circe, and all live happily thereafter. The details of 
rhis worthless poem have been briefly sketched because die 
date is of some importance. In the later divisions of this book 
it will become clear that 556 b.c., the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, is far from a period of decadence, but when one compares 
the feeble romance of the Telegoma with the beautiful restraint 
of Efomcr in such a description as that of Helen on the walls, 
it will be seen that in Greece the various branches of intcllcc 
tual achievement apparently by some compulsion of genius 
had to run their swift and separate courses to perfection and 
decline. The Telegoma, coming at a time when literature and 
art in other techniques were just rising in their vigor, is the 
expiring gasp of a decadent epic that is determined to leave 
nothing unsaid. 
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MIGRATIONS; COLONIZATION; EARLY 
FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


The Transition to Hellenic Society. The year UOO no. lias 
been set down as the approximate time at which the Myecnxran 
Age came to an end. From this point one must pass in rapid 
review the four or five centuries that elapsed before the great 
figures of Greek history began to emerge, whether their ac¬ 
tivity lay in letters* or government, or art. Befurc turning to 
the future, however, a moment 5 thought should t>e given to 
the movement of peoples that was to form the transition be- 
tween the Mycenaean and the Hellenic cultures. This survey 
necessarily Esegms at a point even earlier than 1400 8 .c„ she 
date usually assigned to the opening of the Mycenwun Age 
itself. 

The Grcci{ Invasions. However sudden the conclusion of 
the Mycenxan Age may have been, the process of disintegra¬ 
tion assuredly started centuries before. I he tribes that hUcred 
down into the Greek peninsula from ihc north never came in 
sufficiently large groups to provoke unified resistance or to 
effect a sudden anti marked change in the civilization iliat rho 
found. They came instead tn small bands, and the time of the 
infiltration extended over many centuries, The most important 
contribution that they brought with them was their language, 
which was to become the Greek tongue of the classical period. 
These northern folk adapted themselves. in widely differing 
ways to die custom* of lire existing /Fgeau inhabit ants, but the 
power and effectiveness of their Greek speech presently 6k- 
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placed the language nt ihr iEgcan peoples eseept tor a tew 
geographical and cultural words that survived, l he introduc¬ 
tion of a new language ha* in itself confused the picture of 
racial stocks, for it is very dangerous to argue from the use of 
a common tongue hack to a common racial origin. In our 
own society it is nut rare to find the English language used 
fully and effectively by jKtiplc whose patents learned some 
other mother tongue, in Greece* the existing population ac¬ 
cepted the invaders into their society, during their own culture 
with them and in rum adopting the more useful Greek tongue* 
□s well as the more vigorous way of hie ot the newcomers, 
until*, with the [uissage of lime, they were themselves Hcl- 
knized, Nor were the paths of migration confined solely to 
the Greek peninsula* tor at the same time oilier tribes From 
the north were crossing the Hellespont from Europe into Asia 
and making their homes along die coast of Asia Minor. 

Ail through the centuries of the Mycenaean Age, the Greeks 
continued to make their way into the peninsula in .earth of 
homes and farms. The invaders were superior to the Myce¬ 
naean peoples in military skill largely because ol their know! 
edge of the use of mm, which afforded more serviceable 
weapons than did bronze, and which, as bronze had done, was 
to introduce a new civilization. 

Though die newcomers appear to have lived in comparative 
harmony with the existing population and to have adopted 
willingly the Myccnxan culture wherever it offered advantages 
over their own. it is itiificu.it to discover the precise relationship 
between the old and new populations* It must surely have 
differed widely in the various communities, according to the 
number of invaders and depending on whether they were 
looked upon as bringing added strength to their adopted 
homes or as constituting a menace to vested interests* About 
1 K)0 b.c., Mycenae and Tiryns w p trc suddenly destroyed by 
superior forces, and Argos rose to preeminence. This date, as 
we have already seen, marks tin end of uric civilization, though 
perhaps scarcely in a real sense the rise of another, fur many 
[ 111 ] 
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ycst/s were to elapse before ;i «>riccy as brilliant and powerful 
a* that nf the Mycenzati Age wa* to appear ag.un. 

The kgt of Colonization. It muu not be supposed, however, 
iliac Hie migrations of wandering tribes ceased with die tall <>( 
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iiKifi cciitiiff fl.c. 

Mycenae. The reasons for die migrations southward were 
ihose that have always caused tin- m*xwa\i of peoplcs- 
cconomic pressure, excessive population, food shortage, love of 
id venture, political did ere rices, and die inherent restless 
of mankind. Generation after generation, die northern inks 
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continued U> fiber down into Greece, until umihr problems 
disturbed she new settlements diets. Then, for the reason* 
cited. atid a iso because ut the msanablc Greek curiosity to see 
.me) learn, men began to move out from the cities of Hellas 
over the sea. Because of tike geographical nature of their en¬ 
vironment, they settled either on the islands of the JEgcan or 
in die coast o£ Asia Minor, where tile> built new cities and 
remained to prosper. U was in the course of thU movement 
that such cities as Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna were founded. 
For perhaps three hundred years after the fall oi Mycenae, such 
sporadic movements continued. By 800 me., however, die 
peoples about the jEgcan Sea had become reasonably stabilized, 
and rht period from the eighth to sixth centuries before Christ 
became a time of formal and organized colt>mstation, during 
which many of die established cities, both of Greece and of 
Asia Minor, sent our settlers to find homes for them selves in 
new lands. 

The Organization of a Colony. Colonization was quite dif¬ 
ferent from the earlier unorganized movements of peoples, 
although similar causes may have prompted it. Colonies w ere 
considered and deliberate ventures, Expeditions were organ¬ 
ized v>mcfimcv at the behest of the city magistrates and some¬ 
times more informally by a group of men who had chosen to 
seek ihen fortunes abroad, and in each ease certain recognized 
preliminaries were undertaken. Above all, the oracle at Delphi 
had to be consulted, and the portents indicating the route to 
be followed and rlu site to be selected must be scrupulously ob* 
served. The (cast, at founder, of the new colony was chosen 
to Ik the leader: fire was taken from the sacred alt3f of the 
homeland to kindle the first blaze in the new state; the re¬ 
ligious rues and festivals of the mother city were fostered tit 
the new home; .and enrollment in the body of colonists was 
limited to :■ single son from any one family, so that in the 
event of disaster no family might perish entirety. When a 
colony grew powerful or overpopulated and wished, in turn, 
to found .HintIn / colony, I he n cisi wasduisrn From file original 
11141 
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cicy* [n such provisions as rhc transference Ac sacred Are 
.inti the selection of the ceosI* some concession to sentiment 
was made; in .ill other reflects more practical considcriations 

prevailed. 

The me j libers el each new colony were usually, though not 
invariably! of the same ethnic connection, whether rhohan* 
Dorian* or Ionian, and, as hicIi. they spoke the same dialect. 
Common interest dictated (he establish men s of trade benvceri 
the mother city and Ac colony, and an ancient piety rendered 
war between me and the other improbable. The colonies 
were. 11 o wcver. a grou [ > i if sepa rule c nitTj irises, with no i1mug 11t 
yf inipcri.d union. The colonists shared the universal Greek 
passion fur separate exiarence, anil tho strove to muniutn for 
their new community it* complete city-state inJepetiiknce. 

The Unsettled Times of Colonization* Hie period of culo 
nidation was necessarily one of broken home lies, adventure, 
political uncertainty, and individual initiative. Those quahm>. 
characteristic of an unsettled society, were ref leered also in the 
individualism of the literature that flourished contemporane¬ 
ous! y and in the vigormw experimentation in the art forms 
that were springing to life in many place* in Greece. The 
colonial movement left irs mark on mythology, lor die legend 
Of fawn and the Argonauts seeking the Golden Fleece m 
Colchis commemorate* the first pcfictraium of the Greeks into 
the Black Sea* on fhe shores of which many colonies were 
planted, and die wanderings nf Heracles were immortalized 
in rite Piltm of I fcnclts that guarded Ac Straits of Gibraltar. 

The Wide Htnge of Otlnm^non, As colonization took on 
a more formal organization and a* the limns of the Mesh ter- 
ranean anil contiguous areas became better known, die Greeks 
went farther and farther from Ac Hellenic mainland in search 
of new homes at the bidding of Apollo die Delphic oracle. 
Many a cjiv that has retained its imjmrtancc to die present day 
was founded as a colonv during those centuries. Byzantium, 
which a thousand vears later became Constantinople and is 
today Istanbul was founded in 660 nx%, and Trebizond* Syra- 
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CUst„ Naples, .mil Marseilles mark the progre>s nt Greek colo¬ 
nization at that time [mm ihr Black Sea in southern France. 

The Establishment or Gowknment 

fixperimettrttMt} in CuternmenL The rot less Greek mind 
was seldom cuntent to keep uiie form of government for a long 
period of time. Some of the unsettled internal conditions 
within the Greek cities resolved themselves., as has dread) been 
seen, in the founding of colonies, and other* were revealed in 
civic strife. All through die eighth to sixth centuries,, and, in 
tact, during the entire arch ilc agt\ which for convenience mat 
lie iiiiilcrst'joii in include die years after the fall of Myecrue 
about 1100 n.c. and prior to -4S0 k.c,. the city states of Greece 
were occupied by continual experimentation in government. 
The numerous English word* of Greek derivation referring to 
tyfies of government, such as mmiarchy^demot raty aristaewc \. 
and atttacnacy. arr a testimony to the fact that the (.recks first 
evolved and tried i hove forms uf administration. In the Horn 
eiic poem* a government is futtml consisting of king, council, 
and assembly. The king served at once a* genera L judge, and 
prievt; the council acted in an advisory capacity: and the as¬ 
sembly of free eiti/.eu* gathered :o hear eLic decisions irf tin hr*s 
two. These tl nee elements. wiih modifications in function and 
impjrtanct, semi to have been common to all the early peoples 
of Western Europe, and with changed names, continue to form 
the foundation of many European and American governments. 

The Inflittttfott q f Kingship. Though 1 he family, or elan, 
is perhaps the earliest natural organization of communal life, 
tin kingship was a logical and widespread institution in the 
litrsE Greek states. The head of the most powerful family 
would emerge as king, and the people of the community came 
to look upon him almost .is □ gen], whose function it was to 
protect them and to maintain justice among the dissident ele¬ 
ments, Kingship, for natural reasons, wa* usually hereditary, 
hut in the last analv’h* <hc jwiwer of the king was derived from 
1T161 




the consent of the heads of other families. From This group 
of elder* a body of aristocrats inevitably grew up. and they, 
tn turn, were dependent tor power oil iheir ability to ralli the 
frtt men of the community* who were the citizen soldiers* to 

do their will. ( 

Though the organization of king, council. and assembly of 
free men, which is known m the Homeric poems disappeared 
m most Greek dtict, it may be studied in remarkably pure 
form under the kings of MacedoO, where it survived all the 
vagaries of expert mentation until iJie end of Greek freedom. 

■frr/lwwi- There was from the beginning a constant cheek 
on rhe power of the king. Iliad with the definite establishment 
of [he communities m the form of citv-states. the acts of the 
king cam c more and more under the critical gaze of those 
over whom he ruled. In various ways the old Homeric king- 
ship was superseded, although m Sparta the institution con 
tinned, under rigid control, while in Vdicns the Menr, or 
king, became an elective magtscratc By the year *00 ^ the 
king had disappeared from most of the states o Ore**. both 
in name and in function, hut rhe evidence ot Ins former m* 
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world, and thuugb they were a constam threat to any stale dnU 
experienced internal disorder, three cities of central Greece, 
Corinth, Sit von, and Megum, all of winch were ruled by 
tyrants in the seventh century, have j special significance for 
students of Greek government. In their diifcrcnt ways they 
illustrate the brilliance arid beneficence, as well as the harsh 
nt>A and die suffering, that could accompany tyrannies. It w llt 
P eriander, the son of Cypsdus, and tyrant of Corinth, who 
starred to cut a canal across die isthmus of Corinth, In Corinth, 
too, there began under the Cypsclid tyrants the encourage¬ 
ment of nrr■- and letter* that was so often to be the most nr«L' 
worthy contribution of an unconstitutional ruler to his city. 
To cite a single utilitarian example, it was at Corinth that the 
architects, under die parr image of ihe tyrant, by die invention 
of roof-files made possible the inclination of rbe roof of the 
temple, with the resulting pediment, or gable, at eidier end. 
The pediment in turn was suited to sculptural decoration, and 
thus played its pan in the development of arn 
The essential weakness nf tyranny, however, was rhe absence 
of a ns element of responsible government. As years went by 
and the tyrant was obliged to answer to no person and no 
advisory body, id fish new and corrupt ion seized upon him, 
iinriJ flic very name of tyrant became hateful to the Greeks. 
By the year 500 &.e,, with some except inns, the phenomenon of 
tyranny as a form of govern mew had very largely passed from 
Hellas* me rr hr own by tile rising tide of personal freedom* 
Qligare/iX tftid Demo&dcy^ With the expulsion of I he 
tyrants, government normally look one of two forms. It 
became an oligarchy, by which is meant rule by the few and 
die wealthy, as in Sparta, or it became a democracy, or rule by 
ihi tuany, as in Athens. To die extent that the control of 
Sparta lay in the hands of the nobles, who comprised not inure 
than one-ten rh of the population, its government might be 
called an aristocracy. The two types of government persisted, 
and in many of the stales oligarchic and democratic dements 
struggled with one another for power, with alternating periods 
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of ascendancy. Oligarchy might flourish its conjunction with 
kingship, as ii did in Sparta* ami m a democracy considerations 
of wealth were not absent. Although it did not happen m 
Greece* There is nothing inherently inconsistent in a democrat J 
existing under a limited constitutional monarchy* 

The I 'ariciy oj Greek. Constitutions* It it difficult to general 
ize about government in Grecce, for the intensity tit l^Kal 
prejudice* and differences made each community a law unto 
itself* It h said dial when Aristotle undertook to write his 
Politics, he scr down as a preliminary survey an account of the 
separate constitutions of one hundred and fifty-eight different 
states. To venture far into a discussion of the variations of 
the constitutions of the separate states of Greece would result 
only in confusion. It will be su&riem to include a brief state¬ 
ment of conditions in Sparta and in Athens, the two mo\r 
important cities of classical Greece, anil tu trace the changes 
in the Utter .state, in order to establish the background lor the 
study of art and literature:, 

Sparta; the Spar*Vericca. and Helots. In Sparta, or 
Liccdirttvtii, the peoples who hail for centuries been filtering 
in from the north, usually described as the Dorian invaders, 
subjugated the existing population and established themselves in 
:i muon of live villages. In historical times three distinct classes 
of rhe population in Laconia, ihc state of winch Sparta was the 
capital, were known, the Spartiates, or Spartan citizens, die 
Perirrd, and the Hehts t The first class were the ruler^ and 
numbered rather less than one-temli of the total population. 
Although it is always hazardous to attempt to estimate tlit 
numbers in nncitni cities, this jHjilion may have amounted to 
some six or eight thousand citizens. The Pert^ci, or “Dweller. 
about," held a somewhat atumialous position. They occupied 
and worked lands round about ihc dry, were subject to Slur Lin 
discipline and were excluded from pjmdpatkm in the govern¬ 
ment hut they were not enslaved and they frequency P<* 
messed considerable wealth, sometimes gamed through trade. 
The Helots, who constituted the vast preponderance of the 
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jxroplc, were attached to rhe land as serfs. They had been the 
original pre-Dorian inhabitants of the country ami hail l>ccn 
reduced to their degraded position by the Spartans, who had 
immigrated from the north. The cruelty with which the 
Helots were everywhere suppressed aroused in them a bitter 
and lasting hatred of their masters. In war the number of 
Spartiates engaged was comparatively small, for the great part 
of the armed forces was made up of Period and Helots, who 
were compelled to serve, the latter in menial capacities. The 
result of these marked inequalities was a state of enforced 
equilibrium, and the physical and moral energy of the ruling 
class in Spart3 was expended on the maintenance of an uneasy 
superiority rather than upon the pursuit of art and letters that 
tlnunihcd in other cities of Greece. 

The Constitution of Sfhirtj: the Kings. The type of constitu¬ 
tion under which Sparta lived in historical times affords a g<x*i 
example of the retention of the earliest form of Greek govern¬ 
ment, with the necessary adaptations and limitations. The 
undue jxnvcr of kingship was checked in Sparta from the outset 
by the fact that two kings reigned simultaneously. The dual 
kingship may have risen from the union of two communities, 
although the existence of two consuls in Rome suggests that 
such a device may have been employed deliberately as a safe¬ 
guard against tyranny. The kings retained the priestly func¬ 
tion of their class, ami some judicial rights. In war they were 
the supreme commanders, though the process of limiting royal 
powers had in historical times taken from them rhe right of 
declaring war and vested it with the assembly of the people. 

The Gerousia. Hie Spartan council was called the Gerousia, 
or council of old men. The body was made up of twenty- 
eight men, over sixty years of age, and the two kings sal with 
them by virtue of their office, so that the Gerousia consisted 
properly of thirty persons. Hie mcmlxrrs of the Gerousia 
were limited to the noble families among the Spartiates, 
although their election rested with the assembly. When 
chosen, they served for life, and their primary' function was to 
11201 
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prepare legislation for submission to die assembly and to act 
in an advisory capacity to die kings. Flic power of initiative 
that lay with them assured great influence to their group. 

The Apella . The assembly of the people in Sparta bore the 
name Apella. This was the bodv of free Spartan citizens, and 
membership belonged by right to every Spartan over the age 
of thirty. Theoretically, the Apella had very considerable 
power. It elected the members of the Gerousia, as well as other 
magistrates, voted on [kmcc or war, anti decided disputes alvout 
the royal succession, of which an astonishingly large number 
have come to light in Spartan history. In reality the seemingly 
democratic liberalism of the S|»artan constitution was severely 
limited by the removal of all initiative tmm the Apella. Not 
only was it refused the right to propose legislation, bui it did 
not even debate the matters that were presented to it by rhe 
higher officers. It simply voted to accept or reject, ami there 
were devices by which the magistrates could avoid yielding to 

the will of a recalcitrant Apella. ( 

The Ephorf. In addition to the three essential divisions of 
government that have just lieen mentioned, the institution ol 
the Ephoraie was a Spartan invention to meet her own peculiar 
needs Five ephors, whose only qualification was Spartan 
citizenship, were elected, the number probably being originally 
determined by die five villages of Lurcdxmon Hie word 
ephor signifies “overseer;* and the function of tins group of 
magistrates was to exercise a proper restraint on die power of 
the kings. Two ephors accompanied a king to war and re 
j>ortcd on 1ns conduct. Mutual oaths were exchanged each 
month, the ephors pledging themselves to maintain the royal 
prerogative and the kings promising to govern according to 
the laws. Tlius die ephors seem to have had their origin in tic 
necessity of finding some institution to harmonize die rights of 
the people with existing authority. Hie F.phuratc may we 
have been the compromise by which the kingship continued to 
exist in Sparta when it had disap|>carcd from most other < ,rec.; 
communities. 
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The 7 hrait of the Helots. Early m the history of Sparta 
fhcre u evidence of a normal and healthy interest in cultural 
pursuns. Architecture, ceramics, ami sculpture flourished; 
poets and arrisG were invited 10 die court; and the city de¬ 
veloped ,1 music peculiar|y her own. However, when the rulers 
of Sparta realized the intensity of the smouldering haired 
cherished by the great mass of Helots, all the free play of indi¬ 
vidual genius in the state came to an abrupt end. Thucydides 
lias pointed our that every question of policy in Spam was 
determined tn the light of the preservation of Spartan institu¬ 
tions from destruction by the Helots, The Krypttia, or secret 
[*ohce. was established for the purpose of mingling among the 
Helots throughout the land anil killing anv whose initiative or 
restlessness seemed Likely to cause trouble for the state. The 
Kryptda represents the type of terrorism that is all too likely 
fa arise in a totalitarian state. 

Sporran Society, The result tit the constant threat to Spartan 
institutions was the organization of the stale .dong lints of 
enforced discipline, so that ihe name of Spam has become 
synonymous with seventy anti repression. The citv became an 
armed camp; men and women, hoys and girls, I:veil From the 
cradle to the grave as they were directed by the state, and every 
natural impulse, every personal ambition, and every individual 
preference dial might possibly interfere with regimentation was 
crushed. 

Sparta undertook to attain a single objective, military effi¬ 
ciency, She achieved u abundantly and overwhelmingly. For 
two centuries she was well-nigh invincible in tattle, and it must 
he confessed that there is something admiruble in the singleness 
of purpose, the severe simplicity of life, the stability of character, 
and the self abnegai ion with which a Spartan served lib state. 
Literature is replete with anecdotes of Spartan endurance anti 
devotion to duty* The Spartan admiral, CaJlicratidas, when 
his helmsman counseled flight at Arguiu.sx, made reply: 
"Sparta will he none the worse inhabited for my death; to flee 
b shameful." Or again when the proud niprctnaty of Sparta 
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e:imc to an end with the defeat a( Lcuctra in >71 a.c., with art 
appalling loss of life, Xenophon tells the story of the self- 
control with which the news was received in the city: 

When these thing* had uLcii place, the nwH-ngcr attic in 
I^Kcdxmon to id I iff (he disaster, h wm the 5,tit day mi the 
Gymnofmliii, when the chorus of men was dancing in the theater. 
The ephufSt when they heard of the defeat were grieved. as* I think* 
w^i inevit.tide. However, they did nut stop the dance, bur per¬ 
mitted it cl. continue. 1 he mimes nf rlju.se who had fallen in battle 
thev replied in that rdiiiives, anil thc\ hulv the women ri» make 
nu outcry, hui t« hear their sorrow in silence. On the next OHS 
might see the kinsfolk of those who had died moving jlxitii the 
citv, dad lei brighr gar men rs and with gpod dicer on their latcv 
while die friends nf (hose who had been reported as saved were 
seen in but small numbers, and they went about with fates cast 
down in shame ami humility. 

Athens: the Early Community. An examination of Sparta-s 
mure democratic and progressive rival Athens shows that 
in spile of the preeminent position fhai Athens attained in 
classical Greece, it is by no means an easy task to reconstruct 
the story of her constitutional changes ami experiments during 
the early archaic age. It is clear that in the \\m of the migra¬ 
tions, Attica escaped violent Upheaval. The Athenians prided 
themselves on being autochthonous* or "sprung from the soil/ 
Hie persistence of this legend leads io the conclusion dial a 
large proportion of the population, perhaps because the Atm 
peninsula lies to one side of [he paths of migration or kcause. 
as Thucydides suggests, the barrenness of die soil held no temp 
nation loan Invader, lived from the earliest recollection of man 
m comparative security. Certainly in historical times Attic,i, in 
contrast to Laconia, enjoyed the advantage of a largely homo¬ 
geneous population, although slavery was an accepted institu¬ 
tion. There was no threat of such a menace as a Helot 
Uprising, For every citizen of the Attic countryside found his 
political life in the democracy of A then*. 
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l ht Kstigi itt Ithcnt, Before An it a became a unified suic 
with Athens as the center, many villages had exercised their 
separate rights Hie unification, m syrmasm. of these ilifTcr 
ent cumins u lit ies belongs tu very early tinier fur \U .tecompliih 
me Fit was credited to the same King Theseus who slew the 
Minotaur in Crete. The kings ns Athens have receded into the 
realm of the legendary, although in the rales of jEgcUS and Ins 
son I hocus, or of the good King Codrus, who gave his life for 
the i ity, and with whom the kingship ended because the people 
despaired nf finding a worthy successor, We have evidence nf 
the contributions of the A slier turn kings and of die harmonious 
process of evolution by which they were at length superseded. 

The change from the kingship to the rule of the nobles, or 
Eupuiridtc, was completed by about 7tX) u.i_ f for in historical 
rime? one comes upon a type of govern men r in Athens that has 
succeeded king ship but has by no means obliterated its traces. 
It was probably by making the kingship an elective office. open 
to any member of the aristocracy, and then by limiting the 
term of office to a single year and dividing the kingly functions 
among a number of successors th.n the Iran sit ion to the Hoard 
of Nate Archfmt, nr magistrates, was accomplished. Ar rhb 
time traces of the early organization of the Athenian state on 
the basis of families and of four tubes, or chitis. [jcrsivted 
When constitutional changes were Liter made by Ck is the lies 
the four irifies were supplanted by a more arbitrary division of 
ihc stale into ten tribes. 

1 he Board of Nme . irehom. The organization of the magis¬ 
tracies, that it, of the Board of Nine Aichmis, wav established 
at a very early dak- and maintained with conservative respect; 
for ancient customs. Three members bad special titles and 
functions. There was the Arthan lipwiyrmts, or ''Name 
Arch on," whose duties were for the mnsi part judicial hut 
who is known chiefly because he gave his name to the year. 
The Archnn Battlers, or "‘King Archun. preserved the old 
name of the king. Inn his dmies were largely limited tu priestly 
offices. The Polemarch, or "War Arch on/' served as coni 
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mander m-chud of the army. In addition, there were six 
ThcsmothcttCf. nr \ awgivers. There was a strong aristocratic 
quality to the Board of AJxhonv for it was dec red by the 
nobles themselves anil in every way power was let! in its hands. 

Athenian history moves rapidly on from this point into the 
pcriod of n;imo and events that dupe the course of Hellenic 
civilization in irs most active centuries. 




mCHJPTER VIlw.- 


TOWARD STABILITY IN GOVERNMENT 
(632-508 u.c.) 


Cvlon, Daacon, and Solos 

Growing Class Strife. Although tlu- essential unity of the 
Athenian jxipulation worked strongly against rigid cWs dts 
tin ebons., nevertheless [lie government of Athens under rhe 
kings un i Liter under die nobles, who retained (lie magistracies 
for the aristocracy, paid scant acremion to the needs >*£ two 
other classes of die Athenian state, die peasants and die crafts¬ 
men, For i Hiller, little elective protest was heard from dicso 
two lower groujn of the community, bur the marked difference 
Ltttwccn char economic position and that of the nobles afforded 
precisely llie setting of discontent out of which a ivranrn might 
arise. 

The Utempttit Tfrvtmy »/ Cyhtt (632 b.c,), Cylon, i 
voting Athenian aristocrat whose fame had been enhanced by 
a victory at i in Olympian festival and whose interest in maims 
may have been sharpened by his far her-in-law. Theagtnes 
tyrant of Megura, found the occasion tine of irresistible appeal. 
His attempt at seizure of power wav planned with the utmost 
care. T he Delphic tirade was controlled, and it was at die 
bidding of Apollo that lie made his attack on the day of H 'thc 
greatest festival of Zeus,' winch he naturally, but apparently 
mistakenly, assumed to be the forthcoming one at Olympia. 

Cylon gathered together his own Athenian supporters, m 
whom were added a force from Nlcgara. and in 632 b.c,, he 
suddenly seized the Acropolis of Athens. He had, however, 
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misjudged the temper of the majority of the Athenian people, 
who tallied under the leadership of die archon, Megades, and 
besieged [he band of Cylon on the Acropolis, where the insur 
gents were qtnckly reduced to severe straits of hunger and 
thirst. Cylon succeedcd in making his own escajJt by stealth, 
and presently the rest of the besieged hand, having thrown 
themselves as suppliants at the altar, surrendered lo Megadex 
relying on his promise that their lives would lie spared. They 
were, however, treacherously put to death when thev left the 
Acropolis, and thus there was brought upon the family of The 
Alcnramidx, to which Megadc* belonged, a pollution that led 
to their banishment and that still persisted in Greek memory 
two centuries bier, in the time of Pericles, who was a member 
of the same house. The Afenumnido.* accomplished their recall 
to Athens by the liberality with whieh they provided a marble 
front for the temple of Apollo at Delphi, for the oracle repaid 
them by urging upon every visitor of influence the restoration 
of the Alcmxonidx to their homeland. 

The Continued Suffering of the People. Hu- unsuccessful 
attempt of Cylon to seine power indicates that Jit saw in the 
repression and discontent of the people an opportunity to 
exploit hU own ambitions, but the complete failure of Ins 
venture did nothing at all to clarify or improve the unhappy 
condition of the city. The people continued to sillier under 
the arbitrary interpretation of taw by the nobles. The pre 
eminent position of the latter class had at first seemed logical, 
because they, as the chief possessors of wealth, bore the brunt 
of taxation for the maintenance of the state and defense of the 
nation Through the equipment of armor and horses, and because 
they alone understood ihe application of ancestral custom, 
which constituted law. Tin umimon people, however, began 
to raise an insistent clamor to know the taws by which they 
were governed, h was the sort of demand that was satisfied for 
the Roman picks by the publication of rise Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and for die English-speaking people by the granting of 
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the Magna Clam, 'lTw spirit «! personal liberty was astir in 
Athens. 

Drucatf’f 1 m ft' Code (621 Eleven years alter Cyhm\ 

attempt to make himself tyrant, the nobles yielded to the 
clamor or an awakened people, and in 621 tec., IJr. uj<j ss t him 
self one of the dies moth cue, or lawgivers, was inMruaed to 
codify the laws of Athens. Dracon did not attempt to deal 
with the difficulty by any change in constitutional practice, or 
by am softening of excessive anti umtasoiiahk penalty for 
crimes, bm confined himself to the immediate demand rt> have 
the laws publicly displayed and known irt advance. When the 
codes were assembled, it was found that they were cruelly 
'severe. Murder and impiety, theft, forgery, ami idknisv were 
alike punishable by death- Deacon did not make new- laws; 
lie codified existing practice, though he took an important step 
in restricting the iure-diction nf noble families an matters of 
private vengeance. His chief contribution, however, was a 
classification of degrees of homicide with attendant punish¬ 
ment*. ami thU he was able lo accomplish by permitting the 
courts to di at different places in the dty, vn that the over¬ 
whelming influence of religious fueling associated with the 
sacred site of the Areopagus, where the courts regularly sat, 
mjglir not compel I he judges to decree death l ie every ease of 
homicide. However, even m an early society the proportion 
of the people who arc ever involved in a charge of murder is 
comparatively small, and the code of Draeon rsoi unlv did tior 
.illay discontent, hut actually increased it h) bringing into bold 
relief the harshness of society. “The laws of Draton are 
written in blood, the commoners said, or epigraJiim.uknlEy it 
wai putt “These arc not the laws of Dracon, but of dracon 
(dragon)/' In the attack on the law codifier they were really, 
had they but known it. attacking an outmoded pattern of class 
society. With knowledge came wisdom, and with I he indigna¬ 
tion of die common people, the assurance of reform. They 
had still tu wait a generation for its fulfilment, bin the action 
of Dracon had set in motion forces that could not be stayed. 

M2»l 
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Solon its Sole Archon p*M e.c,), For the momenta how- 
ever, Dr aeoncotitficaijun of the laws did Sill 1c Of nothing to 
correct the political inequality of the larger pari of the Athenian 
people, or to alleviate i he. never* economic distress* which had 
been aggravated bv war* crop failures* inordinately high in 
lerecl rats;*- on mortgages* and incidentally bv die invention of 
coined money with it* consequent disruption of a simple 
economy of barter among rhe peasants So alarming did the 
unrest become that in 594 b/;. the nobles suspended die con¬ 
stitution and appointed one «t their own number, Solon, as a 
single arch on for the year, with complete power to rectify the 
ills of die state* Solon was admirably qualified for die task. 
A man of sound culture, with literary taste and political judg¬ 
ment nicely balanced, numbered in antiquity among the Seven 
Wise Mr. II. he demonstrated lus comprehension of the task 
confronting him by proposing a series of laws striking at the 
root of rhe national distress. Before being called to the task 
of eomiituNonaf and social reform, Solon had been active in 
the military life ol die ettv, for it was he who* by his patriotic 
poems, had roused the Athenians to recover the island of 
Salamis. 

The Economic Reforms Solon's laws, broadly interpreted* 
may lie divided into two type*, dealing, respectively, with 
economic and political reforms* To relieve die crushing 
weight of financial hardship, he pro|iwcd that men enslaved 
for debt should lie set free, that all current debts secured by a 
pledge tif die land or die liberty of the debtor should be can¬ 
celed forthwith, and that further loam on like security should 
be forbidden. Thus by a series of powerful and effective law* 
Solon removal from Athens the degrading institution of 
^rfdom through debt and ensured liberty to all the people. 
He was not a visionary and impractical reformer, but had □ 
very sound knowledge of economic principles. Thus, white 
canceling debts secured by the person of the debtor because 
justice and political wisdom alike dictated the step, lie refused 
to disrupt the economy of the state by j sweeping revision of 
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obligations or contracts incurred in the ordinary ways of 
commerce. His knowledge of the intricacies of currency ami 
exchange, even in the early days of coined money, is shown 
by a significant change that he made in the Athenian cur¬ 
rency, removing it from the Aginctan and attaching it to the 
more adaptable Kubaric standard of money. The technical 
details of this measure need not detain us. but the careful 
appraisal of the problems of trade and the adoption of bold 
remedial measures, when they were indicated, testify to the 
ludgmcnt and ability of the lawgiver. Furthermore, to alleviate 
the suffering that arose from the mounting cost of food, Solon 
placed an embargo on the cxjKiri of all Athenian products, 
with the exception of olive oil, of which there was an abundant 
surplus. Hie Adicnians at dns time had found it profitable to 
export their grain, even to the extent of causing a shortage at 
home. This economic situation was presently to lx* reversed, 
and a century later they were obliged to import large quantities 
of grain from abroad to feed their people. 

These law's of SoUrn, which from the point of view of the 
wealthier class threatened a radical reduction of their property, 
were called the Sascuhtheta. or “Shaking-off-of-burdcns.” 
They were drastic and effective, for never again was Athens 
seriously troubled by an agitation so directly related to the 
land problem. Coined money was still comparatively new, 
and Solon moved with caution in the regulation of the interest 
rates and in other restraining measures. As might have been 
expected, laws that bore heavily un die wealthy but at the 
same time stopped short of confiscation or the complete de¬ 
struction of existing society failed to satisfy the poor and were 
resented by the rich. 

The Volttica! Reforms . Nevertheless, the economic measure* 
of Solon had gone so far toward allaying the danger of an 
ofxrn clash that hi* fellow citizens pressed upon him the task 
of making the changes in the constitution that were now recog¬ 
nized as imperative. Within the city, forces were already at 
work that were to lead in time to |>olitical equality among all 
| 1»1 
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classes. It was the great contribution of Solon that he directed 
these forces in such a way that, mam years after his own death, 
the democracy of Athens could arise, though its ultimate form 
can scarcely have been foreseen by him. 

Solon solidified and extended the existing division of the 
Athenian people on the basis of wealth. Four classes were 
recognized: the Pentacosiomedimm, whose annual income 
amounted to five hundred tnedimni of grain; the Hippos, or 
Knights; the Zeugiite, who could supply a yoke of oxen; and 
the Theses, who were in general without property. Solon re¬ 
served the places on the Board cf Nine Archons for members 
of the highest class. Other public services and privileges were 
determined by the group to which the citizens belonged. The 
Thetes, constituting the lowest and poorest level of society, 
were excluded from ail public office. Yet in the face of an 
apparently strong class distinction, Solon extended the prin¬ 
ciple of democracy in one important direction, for he opened 
the Ecclesia. or Assembly, to the Thetes, and thus granted to 
them a voice in the selection of the archons if not the right 
to serve in the offices themselves. 

The Establish mens of she Courts. Another innovation of 
Solon did even more to extend power and relief to the masses. 
This was the organization of the courts of justice in such a way 
that they were constituted from the people as a whole and rhe 
humblest citizen of the lowest economic stratum might become 
a member. Furthermore, the archons, though chosen only 
from the highest class, might, on retiring from office, be called 
before the courts of the people to give an account of their 
stewardship. The establishment of the |K>pular courts led to a 
gradual diminution in the jKiwcr of the older court of the 
aristocrats, the Areopagus, and to a steady growth in the in¬ 
fluence of the citizens themselves, which eventually culminated 
in such a democracy as may have existed only in the dreams of 
Solon. 

Estimate of So/on. Solon was in a sense a man of destiny. 
He was the type of statesman who more than once has risen 
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to leadership in a democratic society at a time of national crisis 
and who, while imposing the force of his j>crsonality on a free 
|>coplc, becomes himself the greatest proof of die freedom and 
self-discipline of the society that placed him in office. He had 
accomplished the changes in the constitution the necessity for 
which had become apparent at the time of the publication of 
Dracon’s law codes, but which the earlier lawgiver had not 
been able to attempt. Solon no\s repealed all the laws of 
Dracon and set up Ins own statutes on revolving wooden 
frames, where they might be seen by all. The provisions of 
Solon’s laws are less important than the constitutional program 
that he set up. Other political innovations he to his credit, 
such as the establishment of the Council of Four Hundred and 
the experiments with a partial election of officers by lot, 
whereby he sought to invoke the aid of the gods in the deci¬ 
sions of civic administration and at the same time to guard 
against complete incompetence in office. Yet none of these 
specific measures is so im|w)rtant as the philosophy of social 
reform, of mingled courage and caution, that this remarkable 
man contributed to his sorely distressed city. 

Peisixtratvs 

Many stories are told of the last years of Solon, of how he 
rejected scornfully the suggestion that he assume the tyranny, 
of the oaths he exacted from the citizens that they would obey 
Ins laws without change for ten years, and of the extended 
travels that he undertook, so that his new constitution might 
have an opportunity to function of itself and without insistent 
demands uj»on its author for change. Hut the tyranny that 
Solon refused was to pass to other hands, for, before his reforms 
could bear fruit in democracy, die city was destined to succumb 
to the absolutism agjinst which lie had striven. If tiiat cx- 
jicricncc was inevitable, it was at least well that Athens should 
be ruled by a tyrant so remarkable as Pcisistratus. 

The Political Emergence of Pcisistratus. The future tyrant 
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q{ Athens had die good fortune to tw born at the right rime. 
The genius of Persist ratuv found in the Athens of tile sixth 
century precisely the combination of hope and aspiration ami 
undeveloped potentialities to give scope ro his energy and 
vision. 

Through the youth and young manhood of Pcuistraius, 
Solon had been busied with his social reforms, T3ic Sdsach- 
theia, bringing relief to the poor, had borne hard on such men 
of substance as r lie father of Pod strat us. I hr normal channels 
of ambition had been closed to Hie youth, and presently, seeing 
the upjKirtunin open to a man ut energy, he began to maneuver 
actively toward the tyranny ihc population of Attica tdt 
naturally into three group*, determined by Hie location of their 
homo, Hrsc U'crc the Men of the Hills. the Men of the 
Plains, and the Men of the Sea;. Factional strife was sharp, and 
[’cisistratus, associating himself with the radical Hilhmt n, 
whose condiLion had not been alleviated by Solon’s reforms, 
faitl his plans for conquest. Solon was old and t ired, and ready 
to ]a\ down tIk burden. As lie left the city for his travels., he 
warned the Athenians agonist Pdristratus, and. when the toh 
lower* of the latter called Solon mad, he replied in an elegiac 
couplet: “A little time will make clear my madness to ihc 
people; yea, it will be clear when truth enter* our midst,” 

In S&Q n.c. r IVisistrattis found hi* opportunity, and estab¬ 
lished himself a* tyrant, with a bodyguard m& all the trappings 
ol the absolute ruler. From %0 kti. to 52S u,c., he ruled in 
Alliens, with the exception, of two c o n side fab! t pu it d-. ^3 ; xik , 
fruin cadi rif which lie returned in triumph. The political 
and administrative capacity of Peisistrarus emerges with 2fi 
examination of his ceaseless activity, whether during his jxrriixfc 
of rule or during the years that he spent aw ay from the city. 

The Story of Ph Jr, The circumstances surrounding the hrst 
restoration of Pcirisiram* from exile are particular!v interest 
ing in the light they died on the credulity of Hie Athenian 
citizens in the sixth century. The supporters of PdristnttU* 
found a woman, named I'liyc, who was ol great beauty ami 
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commanding sun tire, fur die stood nut lest than six fee! irs 
height. Huy clothed Phyc m rite gleaming armor of Athena, 
with all the accoutrements of the goddess about her. ami they 
placed Iter, dius arrayed, in a chariot beside Pdsis.tr.ims. A 
procession formed about the chariot, then unwed on to tile city, 
preceded by heralds who proclaimed that Athena was restor¬ 
ing Pciswtranis to power, and called upon the people m receive 

him. 

The device was completely successful, and, wit hour striking 

a blow, Pcisistratus found 
himself again tyrant of the 
city. Herodotus. in recount¬ 
ing the rale, which he con¬ 
siders the silliest deception of 
history, waxes indignant at 
die amazing simplicity of 
flic reputedly wise Athenians. 
Yet the credulity is far from 
incomprehensible. Athena, 
the patron deity, was very 
real in the eyes of the At lie- 
nidus, and the sudden spec¬ 
tacle of the physical mani¬ 
festation of the goddess 
accorded so well with rill the 
rales of die heroic pint from 
Horner that no murmur of 
doubt was heard. I Icrodotus, 
writing with the sophistica- 
ttou of a later generation, has himself failed to understand the 
mmd of [he sixth century, 

T/;e Extension of Van Stratus' injUtence, Peis is trains had .j 
capacity for extending Ins f riendship and influence beyond the 
borders of his community alia: wa*. rare among the rulers of 
anv ancient city-slate. Not only did his contacts reach ro Argos 
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where he married the widowed I imonassa, bur the ceaseless 
cultivation of strategic friendships may be observed even dur¬ 
ing hi* MXnmJ [ktum! of exile, when lit qwnt some ten busy 
years on the island of Kubtra and rraveling widely through die 
Greek worVl His mind was constantly occupied with his 
return, and lie knew that to that end assistance would one day 
be necessary. Thus, lie extended hi* aid in various ways rt> 
different cirics and different men., 'I"hdxs profited from his 
generosity, and Lvgdamis fit Naxos was assisted by Pci si stratus 
in establishing himself js tyrant of his city. When the time 
for Pcisistrattis' restoration came, Hie friend* who had tacti 
cultivated in the days of cxdc either aided him in person or 
made large comriburioiu with which to hire mercenary sol¬ 
diers, and Pcimstratus landing at Marathon, entered Athens 
again, to remain in power until his death. 

The Mai and energy with which Peiststrams cultivated for¬ 
eign Frienddtips did more than advance ins personal interest. 
They promoted through him the power and prestige of i he city 
over which he ruled. Athens was consolidating her position 
of preeminence among the Greek states in many ways and 
Prisistratus wn* unconsciously building tatter than lie knew 
the foundations fur the brilliance of the city tinder the democ¬ 
racy that was to follow after the E^crsiim Wars. 

Thd Poficy of Pcifitfrttfur* When Pdsistratus first became 
ruler of Athens, he devoted liiiuself vigorously m the economic 
advancement of the state. He had available the resources of 
the silver mines a I Laurimn at the tip of the Attic peninsula, 
anti seemingly at this time they began ?o vie [d larger returns, 
The Laurhim mines throughout antiquity were the chief 
source of supply for ihr coinage of Athens, and on more than 
one occasion ihry were to turn the strategic Imhnct for or 
against the city in war. 

Peis ist rat us had watclud with intelligent interest the effect of 
changes that Solon had made in the monetary standard of the 
cuv. and lie w as also clever era nigh to perceive that, to he a truly 
successful medium of exchange 1 , not only must a coin conform 
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to uniform weigh i, as Solon had required, but it must atso lurnr 
the symb<i l of the it ate that guaranteed its value. It Was in all 
probability during the reign of Peisbtratus that the familiar 
and width circulated sesks of coins was issued, bearing the 
head of Athena on the obverse, and on the reverse her own 
wise bird, the little gray owL and her olive branch, svmbnlv of 
the cirv-stare of Athens. Everywhere in the ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean area these coins came to lx: recognized ami accepted m 
trade, Sound trade Nourishes only on die basis of national in¬ 
tegrity, and the good faith nf Athens was proclaimed in the 
purity of standard of her beautiful silver coins, which she main¬ 
tained through the vicissitudes of two cent uric-. 

The Entonritgtmem of Enterprise at Hame. hr agrieuituraI 
and economic matters ai borne, die tyranny also contributed 
much to 3 he prosper it v of the peasant class. The cultivation of 
the olive anil the grape was extended. A new water supply 
was provided for the fit’,. Pcisislrattis and ins sons beautified 
Athens, summoned poets to the court, arret fostered the early 
manifestations of the drama. Temples m the gods were built 
and richly adorned through die patronage of the rulers. In the 
mind of Pcisistratus, however, the encouragement of the arts 
was only a pan of the larger plan, a great civic scheme, in the 
development of which lie was as creative as any of the sculptors 
or architects or poets who surrounded him. Under the firm te¬ 
non and to the glory of Athena, the goddess who dwelt on the 
Acropolis, lie established :i city that was well governed and that 
attracted by its advantages a large impukmon from the neigh - 
1 Hiring cniinEry'di k- of Vrir., and i! -■. Imro other places in tin 
Hellenic world. By bringing m men of enterprise from out 
side, Pciaistratus gave great impetus to Athenian commerce, 
while, hy promoting the cultivation of peculiarly Athenian 
products* he increased the wealth of the land. 

Imptfrtiat Administration, Pemstratm stood for peace in 
j quarrelsome world Although be made his city rich and 
powerful enough in his reign to attack and defeat any Greek 
state, he gave the goddess on The Acropolis no cause to mourn 
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fur Athenians killed in war I fb rogu wa* so happy* so pnafoc- 
t ive, iEi.Lt even the historians. ti&W P«risirauis is 

influenced by an understandable dislike for the principle of 
abwHimm* arc compelled m acknowledge Thar the people of 
Aihens, wlto knew his rule by ficwotwl experience, m later* less 
happy days looked back with wistful longing on the fair and 

impartial government of the tyrant. 

The Sons of PmisfraUtf* When Pern stratus diet! idH 8 
tic was succeeded by his two sons.* Hippia* and Hipparchus, 
who as foint rulers earned on Ins foreign anti domestic policy. 
Although they continued to make great mure rial progress* they 
were mm of far different caliber from their brilliant father. 

1 iicy fostered the arts as patron*, instead of gd'ing u> iht m iht 
dynamic understanding that made the encouragement of 1 vhmv 
rr.it us a creative thing in itself* In 514 fcc*. for roaWWfi of a 
purely personal nature unconnected with pWtK*, two men* 
Hmnodim and Arismgeiton, attempted m uxluUwk the 
tyrants during the PanuthenJilc festnal. lluv succeed erm 
killing Hipparchus, bur his elder brother Hippia* <-scai«d. 1 he 
reaction of the citizens to die assassination was immediate in 
a rage they seized Harmodius and killed him at once Ar.s- 
togdion was caught, tortured, and later put u>de;uh, 1 here b 
no evidence of widespread popular animosity at dm moment 
toward the tyrant,. However, from that time 1W who 
continued to rule alone, was never at ease. I fo conrtaml) 
petted the formation of plot*, and in the repression o11 JW\ 
sedition grew so harsh that four years atcr, m , B ‘ * 
Citizens ro,e in rebellion. anti drove him. with all his kinsmen, 
mro exile* Hippias took refuge at il« Persian court, whence, 
twenty years liter, he again entered into the story of t-reck 
Incurs when lie traitorously guided a foreign imadmg anm 
to the familiar beaches of his native land. 

CMtM Forms Retted. ?M** ^ ^ ™ 
«*«. called as a family the Pcisistmnd*, had uded m Athens 

for half a century, from 5*0 u w 510 * '™ C 

That, following the expulsion of Hippie m MU b.c., t a >ra 
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nicadcs^ Harinodius and Ariiiogatoit, were honored .is the 
htv.raTnrs of [Jic state and die people came r u fcate the USom 
of tyrant, die rule of the Fcbistratida: is by no means a black 
picture in Athenian history. In i>o1uks Pcisktraiu* did not 
overthrow the democratic features of Solon's constitution, but 
simply albwed the people to play at democratic forms* taking 
care that his own kinsmen or friends should be elected to all 
r e s ponsibl e Offices* Cynical as the practice sounds, ii served a 
purpose in liahirHating die Athenians to the forms or democ¬ 
racy, which were to function completely in die fifth century. 
Within two decades Athens wj* to face the Persians at Mara 
thorii 1 he power and the concept of litserty that Peidstraiuv 
had built into the community were to stand her in good stead 
at that lime. 


Titf Consolidation of DfcMooucr 

The Poiitreat Reforms of Clast he net. After the exile of the 
tyrants in 5l«J b,ta T internal dissension broke out in Athens 
between the democratic party and the oligarchic faction* which 
was led by Isagoras, The latter, with die aid of Sparta, gained 
die ascendancy lor a time, but the peopled die city were mil 
raged at the idea of intervention by another state, and in less 
flian two years the oligarchic faction of I^igor^ had dnap 
peared. The apprenticeship in democracy served under Peisiv 
tratus hail turned men's numb toward self rule, so that as early 
as ^UH n.e. i deUthencs, an Athenian noble succeeded in setting 
up a democratic government. Clcistbcncs recalled that the 
factional strife among die Hilbmen, the Plainsmen, and rhtr 
Men of the Sea had paved flic way for the tyranny of PeisiA 
tratus. and accordingly lit took measures to modify die con 
o notion with a view to the elimination of that danger. He set 
up ten new political tribes in such a way that each tribe should 
contain, a certain proportion of cadi of die three hostile [actions. 
The somewhat artificial establish mem nf ten tribes, named 
.ifter mythological Athenian heroes at the suggestion of die 
im\ 
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Delphic oracle and designed to serve a specific jx>liTical par- 
did much to break down the dass distinction* that had 

stood in the way of harmony, 

Qmritm Another political device, the institution of <*tr* 
asm, is emitted to Clcist1«n«. although it was nni put mto 
practice until the gencratum after the battle of MaimMl 
Under certain conditions an Assembly was convoked, and the 
people voted for the exile of a man whose police were con- 
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inscribe on an «*»*>«. or potsherd. the numeot the mdi'ulua 
whom one wished to see banished. If 4< many as s« tin-sand 
votes were recorded, the man rcccntii* the highes. numbr 
was obliged io leave Athens and remain away f<>, ten years. 
In the excavations conducted by the Amrncan School o 
Classical Studies in the Agora, or Market-Place, of Athens 
before and after World War 0, a ccma.dcrable t»l« 
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prinks have been found. Such names as Megacles, Xaruliippoi* 
Themistoclc*. Arutddefc Hippocrates, Cimon, atid Pcrieks cm 
be made o m even by one with no knowledge of Creek. The 
form of the letters, m(stakes in spelling, care or indifference 
in spacing, and various other derail* revealed hy dose examma- 
non indicate die variety of men who cast these ballots. They 
provide a very real and graphic link with Athens o} the fifth 
century, 

f nc Power of the Otumtf, The workings of democracy 
under Clcistbcno were nor radically extended. He contrived 
to increased power to the Council, which he now recon¬ 
structed as 1 hody of Five Hundred, fifty members being 
dimen from cadi of the ten new tribes. Without removing 
any of the theoretical rights of the Assembly of the people, he 
succeeded in having its policy and decision* guided by the 
( of Five Hundred. Yet the system was far from 

oligarchic, fur the wide and uniform representation of all pru 
of Amen in the membership of the Council of Five Hundred 
nave a strong democrat5t Haver to the institution from the be¬ 
ginning. On the other hand, the great measure of .idminbtra- 
inc, ddilucrative, and ludidd power that was vested m the 
Onmril necessarily restricted the initiative of the numerically 
larger Ecclcsia, or assembly, 

fttncmmd Ihvimm on the Baas of Ten TrU *et, To obviate 
(hr 11 n wield mess of so large .. deliberative body, Cldsthciie* 
d 1 sided the civil year into three hundred and ***** days, and 
group* of fifty members of the Comet!. who were called 
/ ntauctf during their tenn of office, served in turn av 411 ad- 
m mi strati vt committee of the st ate for .1 tenth of a year The 
exigence of the ten tribe* afforded a bads for The militarv 
organisation of the rity, and the Board of Ten Strategot. or 
generals which played so ffttpema* a part in rhe subsequent 
hisTrjrv of Athens, was elected, one from each tribe, to lead the 
military torces. in later Athenian history, one will read of a 
large number of councils and assemblies, designated 3 , the 
Council of Five Hundred," or 'Five Thousand; 1 or some 
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tudi si mi hi r expression- They were eonsotuied in multiples 
of icu arid took cheir origin h**tn : lie tribal divisions of CLcis- 
thenes. Nome of them were To attgroc grr;ii importance in 
the fmtorv of eommmicjjlal development* though others were 
■vf comparatively slight sign i fit j nee, 
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SCULPTURE IN THE ARCHAIC! AGE 


The Deefittc of Art tn the Pftif'hlyottttzitrt Period. During 
Myccnaan Penod in Greece, artistic endeavor* apart from 
rhe .irdsirccujr.il liusiCfpjCCrt, nmtttfntttl rri freiCOt^ .irul 
V3Sf panting, or in rhe treatum <?f smaller objects vuch as 
engraved getUs or ivory figurines. as well as m guhJxnftphing 
am] sdvcrsmithing. Only moderate success had been achieved 
m sculpture, w her her in 'tone or in hrtmxc* The carved 1 1 on^ 
over rhe great gateway at Myecna will come to mind as one 
example. 

For some centuries after die decline of the Mycenjean civili- 
A.iiinri: dir. Lfcativc urge lay dormant in Greece*and tlu- picture 
dj.ir can l>e reconstructed during these centuries shows i societv 
di.i, w .is i ontem, so tar as tts art went, to mould ordinary vases 
fr it Hi i U tan an purpose v or to fashion ihc simplest sculptured 
figures. 

I he A u-u keniitg of Genrwr. Hie political and constitutional 
devdupment through the format ue years of the archaic age on 
tlic other hand was accompanied by growth of the artistic 
^.pjrii, especially as it o revealed in the work of the sculptors, 
nie same spirit that prompted the Greeks to contend with their 
physical environment through migration or colonisation or to 
cope w'idi i he problems of government was to find another 
imtlrt in a dawning awareness of the potential beauty of crafts 
rnandiip. Moreover, the eagerness with w hich the Greek* of 
rln. eighth .uiJ seventh eemurie* before Christ turned to 
creative endeavor was not confined to sculpture alone, nor vet 
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to the manual ,ir^. for literature was Glaring du uiiic rebirth* 
Everywhere in Greece men began to experiment in erthi tec mre* 
itculpmrc, vnsc pluming, dic-cut ting. literary techniques, and 
the science of go vent ment, W hen Lylon was attempting: to set 
up a tyranny in Athene in 632 a*c T when Dr aeon was codifying 
the hws in b2\ u*e., and when Solon was iirchon in h-c*, 
artius were trying with equal intensity to transfer to marble or 
bronze the complex anatomy of the kneecap or die natural 
folds of fading drapery. About all these efforts there wu die 
compelling enthusiasm of men who were embarking i 'i' tin- 
trodden paths. The lawgiver ignored the fact that King Minos 
of Crete had undoubted I v coni ton led itiiuhi problems, and the 
artist kticw hide of die labors of his fvliooan predecessors. 
Consequently, in spite of the demonstrable indebtedness of the 
Greek* to their neighbors for many of their ideas, it w:ls essen¬ 
tially a new art that was arising* indigenous to die soil, atl ^ 
discovering for itself the necessary techniques. I 1 > * 1 !■<: ■ 

to the beginning of Greek sculpture i* difficult* for there was 
no age when the Greek* were not using their hands in art. Wit 
from the middle of the seventh century active and ermtimioy* 
work U known; anti* since Greek art falls naturally into die 
divisions of Greek history, the end of the archaic period of 
sculpmrc may be set at the close of the Persian W at* m 490 ilc. 
Thc Greeks in die course of tune tried their hand* on every 
variety of sculptural an. Inn is is characteristic of early Greek 
craftsmanship that they should work almost exclusively with a 
single theme at a given nnie. For this reason, certain uur.u 
I eristic types were developed >n *c archaic age. and Urey per¬ 
sisted long enough to impart Ml unmUtakable quality w the 
art of die period. 

The Lmv of preniiditv. Among the many art forms that 
emerged if tarty Greece, certain techniques met with favor 
anti were widely adopted. One of these, the law of frwuflliry, 
was observed with scrupulous care at the outset, and even as 
late as the beginning of the fifth century traces of die style can 
nil! he seen The law of frontality refers to the balance.I 
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symmetrical jfctic of artfiaic g^tucf it) viewed from the front. 
A landing figure germed with the weight equally distributed 
on the two fen. though usually with the hdt foot sfighcly ad- 

vat iced; the arms rest by die side; the 
head faces directly forward. 

Tht Arch mi SmiU, Another at¬ 
tribute of early sculpture is the archaic 
made. In order to lend expression to 
the face, the corners of the Jtps are 
drawn up. with the result iJi.ie to 
modern and untrained observers the 
statues sometimes seem ro take on an 
appearance of vapid cheerfulness. 
Moreover, the technique of rendering 
l«rspective had not been fully mar- 
teroh ami the archaic eye, fashioned 
in full front, is not modified when 
other position* of the head .ire por- 
trayed. The problem of representing 
die soft waves of hnir was frequently 
met by carving a wig-like arrange¬ 
ment of rowy of lo7,cngi\ as in Figure 
i5. The archaic countenance, how. 
ever, in general reflects ibe strength 
■md ngor inherent tn archaic art. and 
there is a vernal freshness about the 
sincere endeavor* of die earliest scul|i- 
tors that makes I heir work an unend¬ 
ing delight to the beholder. 

1'ypcs of . t rebate Sfatua. Out of 
thf great number uf early archaic 
.. i l ie v rJi n c distinct I y|H* emerged. Tire y were (\) t he it a i ul- 
iug undmpf d tuiilr figure, ( 2 ) the Standing draped female 
figure, (v) (be seated figure, male or female, usually iJra|KxI. 

I he Standing Undraped \{ult Figure, The Jit m i lie 
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standing untiraped malt: fig¬ 
ure, which i* possibly die 
most characteristic of *ijl 
early (firms of Cl reck art, is 
represented by a considerable 
number of statue*, which 
have been variously itienh* 
tied as the god Apollo or as 
young athletes, An excellent 
example of this type of 
archaic sculpture may he 
studied in die \ourof, or 
youth, in the Mt'iropohun 
Museum of An (Figure >>)- 
In particular it illustrates [he 
rigidity of the arms placed at 
[lie side of the body, the ad 
valued position of die left 
font, anil the symmetrical 
schematised treat merit of [he 
1 1 a ir, (. ’ll he r q ual i ti cs of a nil - 
ate art, noiabU rhe archaic 
smile, are illustrated in the 
bettet known "Apollo of 
Tom. llie artist who ere 
ated this statue had not vet 
attained any considerable 
ccchmcal freedom, (or the 
point of the nose, i lie breast, 
.1 Eld the abdomen arc all on 
[lie same plane, indicating 
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that the ■’CuIjUur ti.tr simply 
OU kick from the face of e lie 
rectangular block with which 
he started* On the other 
hand, the dlun to show the 
kneecap presumes a consider 
able amount of cartful study 
of anatomy among the artist* 
of the tchuol that worked 
with figures of arhleics. The 
attention to anatomical det.nl 
indicattv r he [ >ro jc ciifya!ian 
of rht early sculptors with 
athletic forms, and the crea¬ 
tion of fhi* iv|jc may well I* 
related to the game* at the 
recurring festivals of Greece. 
The Apollo” of Tenca 
should In- dated about the 
middle of the sixth century 
before Christ, or perhaps a 
trifle carfkf. 

The Standing Draped Ft 

male figure, The second 
l V | Xr. the standing draped 
female figure, is illustrated 
by two well-known statue*, 
the dedication of a certain 
Nicamdm at Delos (Figure 
i6) anti tin Hera of Samm 
(Figure 37), which arc iden¬ 
tified hy accompanying in¬ 
scriptions. The features iff 
ilu fir*! statue art |oq hadly 
marred for any expression to 
he distinguished, mid flic 
ond statue is headless. It is 
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I.L ;r that ihc two status both of Which adhere ft* ihc law of 
fruntaliiy, belong to an early date in the development of an. rhr 
Ni tundra dedication perhaps to n tune prior to 600 ux. 'the 
treatment of itu drape*) on the frmulc figure affords an oppor¬ 
tunity to follow in one field tilt developing technique of the 
amsr from the earliest limes mini mattery was attained. In the 
Nitandra dedication the drapery lies heavily wi the statue, and 
in the tnbtt primitive manner has the arrist been able to in¬ 
dicate the form of the body be neat h: he probably depended on 
P-miE to give a hint of the texture of the garment. Tile Hera of 
Saturn reveals the progress which even a few years might 
accomplish, for this goddess is represented a> wearing more 
than a single garment, while one arm was originally bent at 
the elbow, indicating sonic advance in the technique of drapery 
modeling and tn perspective* Both statues show the charac 
(tfistiealh large feet of archaic sculpture 

7 Seated Draped Figure. The third type, die seated 
draped figure* is best illustrated by a group of statues dial m 
atJcitiiT -mtuv sOfinl along die Sacred Way between Miletus 
aim Brant hula in Asia Minor, although the rvpe was known 
in many localities oj Greece. One of the must distinctive 
staioei j >\ the group t Figure hears an inscription on the 
suit of the . hair which reads: “I am Chares, Lord of Tekbi- 
nwa," Jn rile seated statues, ihc law of frontality common to 
be ukserved, ruid theft B about them a massive immobility. 
whkh hat I to in overcome before the artists could ho|>c u> in- 
riorluce grace or action* In some of the later voted figures of 
da Wtek ftoM, die progress of the artist in the modeling of 
the texture .it the drapery and in importing life m die finth* 
may In- seen to have kepi jiace ftijjy with the application of 
sitinl.ii techniques to the standing figures. 

At ail ditto the Greek artists felt free to adorn that statues 
■ r to dduwate details of carving by the use of paint. Time 
has largely obliterated this evidence and altered die aptjcuranev 
"l the surfues that are now available for studv 
\mi r * 
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Modification; and {'ariaiians from (he Common Ty/W/. li 
nui'.r nor br supposed that every piece of art from th+: ardi.nc 
period can be so neatly classified* Nevcrriieles.'i, it will prove 
uv ful to keep in mind the three principal r i[>cs, for a ra Eining 
figure is but n standing figure laid on us back of side, and a 
crouching figure is only an adaptation of a seated figure- 
Moreover, the budding «t" temples was going on d mu I raucously 
in every part of Greece* with a consequent demand for 
tural decoration, and die necessity of adapting die pose of 
H Liipturcd figures w fit the diminishing angles of die temple 
pediments, or gables, compelled the artists To abandon their 
early rigid forms and to begin to carve pooping or recumbent 
bixlief. But long after [he sculptors had learned to show action 
in their works, the original archaic principles continued to 
make their influence felt* A slight modification ■ she stand 
mg mak figure will Esc Found in [lie Statue of the t .alt-bearer, 
dedicated by Rhombus (Figure 39)- This is the oldest marble 
statue, as opposed to statues in softer stone* that has Ejixii found 
on the Acropolis of Athens. 1 he arms of the man -ire hem 
up in grasp the feet of the bull calf, and he is wearing a light 
garment, through which the form uf the body cun he tracer!, a 
technique diat was to Ik- greatly dev doped m the fifth cent on.. 
On the whole, despite some difficulties of transition fmm tin 
call A Inxly to its head, the annual is letter portrayed than i* 
the human figure. Although greater freedom uf movement ss 
shown in the execution of rliis statue flian of rhoc prcvtimdy 
discussed* (he artist h slilt cutting hack from the surface m 
wa$ with the ^Apollo* of Tenea, fur the head of die calf, and 
that of rlu. man, and [he mans forearm arc all on an identical 
plane. Tins statue may be dated about 7t. ^ fta:. 

The Acropolis Mmfcns. One of the most remarkable dis¬ 
coveries on tlie Acropolis yytts a writ 1 * of standing i Eraped 
female figures, many of which were found together in a pit, 
where? they hail been buried when the Athenians cleared the 
debris on their citadel following the Peru an invasion in 4 St) b,c. 
The figures, which arc usually designated as the Acfopuhs 
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Maidens, conform to the technique of other archaic staiUW of 
this style. 'Flic law u( Iroimdm is observed, and most of diem 


show the characteristic archa¬ 
ic smile, all hough ionic have 
been modeled with a quicr 
aim^tosure of countenance 
that argue* a more advanced 
technique. A distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the Acropolis Maidens 
U die elaborate detail of die 
drapery and the delicacy of 
execution that has been lav¬ 
ished on die modeling of 
the folded gannrrifs* as well 
as the suggestion ot the tex¬ 
ture and coloring ot doth 
that lias lieen dTceted by 
both the caning and the ap¬ 
plication of paint, of which 
braces remain. To some 
Critics the Acropolis Maidens 
have seemed over-elaborate. 
Assuredly they differ from 
the vigorous and almost 
harsh outlines of the con¬ 
temporaneous athletic statues. 

One of the Maidetti has 
been assigned to an anist 
named Atucnnr on the evi¬ 
dence of .in inscribed statue 
base. Ante nor is still better 
known for a sculptural group 
of ibe tyrannicide*, Harmed 
i us and Aristogciion, who 
i ii the iyr,inf Hipjurehu % 
in >H p.c. Tile association 



f'hvfrjt jj>b h* . tlmori 


Fh:i m 40. VeUrtPULtS Mumln. 

century k.v. AcivjpoUt Mtt- 
scum, Athem. The right arm was 
imalIe -qeiintdj mil i 1 f'-cJ. 

Nshc the evidence ot elaborate |»ini- 
aiL^ mi the fdits j'I ihe drapery. 
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o! Ante nor with these dissimilar statues presents jn bnere*t- 
m fl problem, which will be discussed under ihc heading of 
transitional sculpture in tin: fifth century (sec Figure 82 ). 

Decorative -‘Zcxjpittrs. All the statues rhus far meniicmcd 
have been independent pieces, made without immediate regard 
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m tUc phec of rhcir ultimate display- Such sculpture it called 
labstanOvc, as opposed to decwwm'e sculpture, whh h is de¬ 
signed an ornament for some particular place, suidi a> the 
pediment of 4 temple. One icrie* of decorative pieces of par¬ 
ticular interest consists of pedi menial sculptures from the 
Acropolis. made ut pQXus stone:. a soft and friable local stoire, 
ami richly painted* They were linen Jed for the decoration 'it 
certain Athenian temp to, which were destroyed at the nine 
that die Persians sacked the city in 4S£l just prior to the 
Bank nf Sa Units, W hen the Athenians returned lo ihc city, 
the Persians had left, they leveled »§ and buried all die 
broken fragments OH the ACTOpohi, With ihe result that for 
arduealojjtcil reconstruction and for esthetic criticism there is 
available a very distinct and valuable dividing date. Anything 
fount:! beneath the surface on the Acrtpolfa must date prior to 
4H0 lux, ami the standing temples and statue bases just as as 
aii redjy belong to a later dan.:.. It is pant} for this reason dial 
die dale of the las! Persian expedition is taken ai die end of the 
archaic period and the beginning of the fifth century, [he 
further significance of the year 4Hii ux~, which recurs cim- 
uantiv in die ttury of Greek civilization, will become dear 
through die docusMoii of the Persian Wars in a later chapter. 

The pedimental sculptures iff potos stone arc remarkably 
similar to one .mother in (henic and in composition. The ar¬ 
rangement has been adapted to the triangular space of the 
pediment, and die subject matter. drawn from mythology, 
inclines tc> he more grotesque than does hrur Greek art. I ie 
deed* of Heractei play a ownMsriMi part to one pedin^M 
Heracles if <hown .laying the many-ltcaded Hyilra: in another 
lie „ w resiling with (fco Triton. In $(fH | in 1 in inns me curl- 
tog foWt Of the Hyilra ami die mil at the Triion r« t «ctivrly 
lend themselves to the diminishing space of -i pediment. he 
three-headed Typhon is similar iri composition, and on it (here 
i> evidence til tile insertion i>t mci-il si .nils. 

Tie 7 'em fit Sculpture! of the Western Cabinet, li will be 
recalled rli.it Hunt* llic period at active coloonation many 
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fjretk communities were eaiahlisheti in southern Italy and 
Sicily. In these tiiics, too, amstic experimentation was actively 
pursued, producing such examples as the pedtmtmal sculptures 
on die temple at Corcyr* ami the verio of metopes from the 
temples of Seim us in Sicily. The metopes, or square sculptured 
plaques, were nude in soft sJoile. and lire subjects tc»r portrait I 
were chosen from mythological stories, A characteristic group 
\> that which show's Athena watching Ptrst-U', cut off the head 
of the Gorgon {Figure 41), while rhe winged horse, Pegasus* 
springs to life from the drops of blood. These metopes illustrate 
all the difficulties with which the artists in (Greece proj>cr con¬ 
tended* and one may observe especially their inability at this 
time to render in proper perspective a body that should he 
shown partly m profile and partly in full front. The early 
Greek lei stinct t«* ti ll i 11 the avaibl'lc .space is carefullv followed 
m die archaic metopes and pediments, as it is also in oilier arts, 
such as vase painting. 

M uteri ah and Techniques, 1 he Greeks in all centers of 
activity, whether in Athens, the islands, or the colonies, worked 
in a wide variety of materials to create their sculptural figures, 
and tools atnl techniques were quick) v adapted tt> their needs. 
W^xkJ was doubtless freely employed in early times, hut it 
presently gave place to poros stone, or limestone, of which 
many of the earliest known pieces are math. This in turn 
yielded to marble as the artists were able to work in die harder 
and more beautiful %mtl The marble of Paros and Pentelicus 
was especially favored, though the courstr-grained stone from 
Naxos* as well as that from Mount Hymertm ami from many 
locu! quarries, was also used. Statues were by no means in- 
tarublv caned In a single piece, but when parts were made 
separately they were fitted together with great skill. 

In later rimo, bronze came to he even more favored than 
marble is material for sculpture, but unfortunate I y is bronze 
assumed importance for more utilitarian purpose*, many bmn/e 
status were melted down because of the intrinsic value of the 
metal. Bronze casting* which was probably borrowed from 
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Egypt, despite the fKBtJtftat legend of Hi iTutOVCfy by Wf» 
Samians, Rhircus and Thcodorm, demanded cemsidcraWc 
technical ability. Statuettes were cast solid, hut larffl* status 
were cast in separate pieces that were latex riveted together. 

Hie are perdue, or "last-wax" process, winch is still cm- 
ployed in bron/e casting, was widely used also in antiquity_ 
The lecbmquc may Ik briefly described thus: To a fireproof 
core the sculptor added a layer of wax of the thickness which 
the bronze was ultimately to rake, and on the surface of die 
wax the details were carefully delineated. Next a day coat¬ 
ing was applied to the exterior and rhe whole was tired, both 
to harden the clay and to melt out the wax. MoUrn bronze 
was then poured into the thin, modeled area formerly occupied 


In the fifth century some of the more prectom values we « 
of thntehphanune work, which signifies the mcrunaiwn of 
wooden or metal Frame* with gold and ivory plates, Terra- 
cotta figures were also made, and some of .hem, especially rhe 
stalucttes of the fifth am! fourth ccmuncs. have a grate all 
their m In estimating the appearance of Grech sculpture, 
it must be borne in mind that marble and tcrra-cnr.a st.it es 
were regularly painted in greater nr less L -- r< '' aIR 
statues as the Acropolis Maidens the (am. traces "f - ., 
still remain afford some ..lea of the viv.d and heaunful elfec 
that was attained. Modem convention has habituated .1ir 
lovers to the gleaming whiteness of marble siacuary but such 
a suit tie would doubtless have presen tcsl a strange . 1111 ! '•'■'riling 
appearance to the great artists of am.qu.ty who were accus- 

jouHtl in the use of cohir on marble. 

Genuine Warty amt Roman Cofiet. A .lisrimt advan age 

that rests with the stud, of ill. works of arcl.a.c «■“«£“<?» 
the fae. ilia,, with all 'he in. F rfee,. 0 ..s of a ^ ™ 
nevertheless dte or.git.al product of their age. " 

the stud, of much of the best svork of the hf.l. and lourtfi 
centuries, we are dependent on copies that were «^d w«h 
varying degrees of skill by artists of the hrsi tenons I if r 
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Christ and later ig -uipp]\ tie, demand* of the Kon^m market. 

i Summitry n\ the Qualities vj Arthuit irt, Wide vam- 
mm of technique and skill must \k expected m the different 
'iduK^U of sculpture in the :trdiaic age. for rhe separate exist 
met led by the city-states discouraged lhc reaJv in ter change 
of tdeas and the consequent leveling of styles. Nevertheless* 
some qualities were developed in common and certain charac 
temtics of an in the archaic period may be summarized. In 
rht first place, the motivation of art in that age was hrgdv 
religious, lhc. temples them wives, as a form of art. were 
regarded as die dwelling places of die gods* while m each 
indent temple an image of a god hod to be placed. The 
tarly pieces of substantive sculpture, fur example, the "Afttllo** 
Hi 1 erica. the Nicarulra dedication from Delos, the Hera «f 
Samirt* the sealed figures from BranchnU. the Calf Rearer* 
and flic poros pcduncnis, M'crt almost ivitlmut exception cither 
images of gods or dedications in some g r *»L I Juis, in addition 
tu cht unconscious infiucticc of a religious association with an. 
there was the very practical Consideration that religion assured 
the artists a continuing market for their products and hence 
fostered artistic enterprise. 

In the xviiid place, she attitude of a Greek coward religion* 
or art, or any other micron of life madt it inevitable that Ins 
rlforts should Ik directed toward the portrayal of human 
forms. Anthropomorphism. or the- creation of god* in die 
form of man. was a primary concept of Greek religion, and it 
necessarily influenced an. winch w:is fostered by religion. 

In the third place* lhc art of the archaic period wa$ an art 
ot experiment. The artist* were finding their way. They met 
with great difficulty in dealing with such problem as the 
representation of the body in profile with the head turned 
toward the front, while on profile heads lhc eye continued for 
many years to lie represented in full front. It was a time of 
socialization, when certain schools of artist* chm n, work m 
the adderie tradition of standing malt figures* and others con 
fined themselves to the standing draped female figure and 
S 15^1 
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attained facility within their field. In come cans of tr.msi. 
Cional art, WCk *S the pedimenta! sculptures of the temple ol 
\phra at rF-Rina, m Inch were nude about 4W.I B.c., tile scu (- 
tors had occasion to combine these two WChmttttS " irh d» 
tiivcriy lew successful results in die field to which they were 
unaccustomed 
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Hesioh and the Dhjattic Epic 

Paar y ""f Tile Homeric poems hail beet. composed 

3 ' " u \' c ' of / I»'n;irchai society in which the protagonists 
were demigods or princes, such as Achilles, Hector, and CKIvs- 
xtiv. consorting with both men and gods on the field «( battle 
or ... the council chamber. Only occasionally is a man of low 
utgrec nr a peasant singled out for mention m the lluitt or the 
Wyrrev. Ihersncs, the ugly and oflens.ve common soldier, 
am Eu, tutus, the faithful swineherd, are examples But when 
swch ., one is named, he appears as a necessary adjunct to the 
ale of „„e greater than h.mself, There „ little comprehension 

eaur?,i " tC , ,he *** of !™l'lc. It. tin 

UK of the archaic age. on the oilier hand, all the nrob 

s °[•and economic str. nK e„cv comrihure 

.Cni.K-r-.cv d e r!" I '' C " ( ' yWUl *' **%»%. •>"<' 

r 1 " uncertainty of newly founded colon.es, 

quality in the literature of the eighth to oxthTentuml 'dlTC 
m marked sot,trau to the epic grandeur of Homer. 

be u ed uTL ^ n r ' W,t "* f <*"> to 

b. used to, J time, as ought naturally be expected, but the epic 

that was now written was a heroic tale of ,| v m Z 

,n t ^ 3,111 - seas 

Nw name of J,J mK cp , c _ Hcs.od, who wrote tins type of 
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fwxriry, w»\ a juicecssor hi Homer in farm if ntH in content* 
{xmiposmg* in die Worfy and Day** a poem of lowlier theme 
til an the Iliad and the Qdyney. in the poems of Homer, the 
Ixauiy anti nobility ft cite episode were inspiring ii> the readers 
ur iicitrers, who were loo Ur removed from ixjvdblc emulation 
to be conscious ui envy- Hesiod* on ihc contrary, was veri 
closely in touch with the reality of life. The elate of Hesiod is 
uncertain although it falls within the seventh century, He is 
later than Homer, hut the trend uf recent classical scholarship 
has been to place Homer in a period closer to the classical age, 
arid there is recorded a statement of Herodotus that Hurtier 
and Hesiod competed for a prize at Chaims, and that Hesiod 
was successful The tradition* however, is more probably a 
reflection of a brief preference in antkjuiiy for the useful 
didactic poetry of Hesiod* 

In the UV& and Days Hesiod tells something of lus own 
biography. Hh father had come from Cyme in Asia Minor to 
the little town of A sera at the foot of Mount Helicon m Bceotia. 
Poverty cursed the family in the old home and the new . and in 
die bitterness uf discontent Hesiod describes Astra as a hateful 
place, too cold m winter, too hot in summer, never a home to 
delight die inhabitant. There the young Hesiod ol nec^sitv 
fu I tawed the pursuits of the peasant, hut with iMtciie fancy he 
chose to believe that the Heliconian Muses one day granted 
him the fair gift of song. as he tended Ins hmbs below sacred 

Helicon* * 

The 'Worfa arid Days'* As Hesiod eked OUT the barest and 

meanest of living:- from "1'^ infertile land. he knew also, or 
fancied that lie knew, miuo.ee: for the inspiration of his ch.rf 
lum. the Wnrk,! and Pay), is (lie treachery of hu brother 
Perses. who had deprived fan. of l.is fair inheritance. ! he 
poem is addressed to this brother, whom he repeatedly attacks 
as dishonest and worthless. It is divided into foot topics, the 
"Exhortations," which lend a strong didactic tone to it, the 
" Precept* on Agriculture and Navigation/ die Cicncral l tv 
eepts " and die “Calendar of Days." The last stetson is devoted 
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ru the Common life ui the peasant, with admonitions io plant 
■>n certain dap, to begin weaving on others. o j avoid specihe 
rasks at stated times, and so on through a senes of superstitions 
and taboos such as exist in all countries but have in modern 
society tarn conJinetl largely to Friday and the thirteenth of 
tlie month* 

The Precept. Withm the poem arc included srones and 
forms that have become a part of the general stock-in-trade of 
literature. Thr precept, cast in a metrical couplet, has proved 
at all times an effective u r ay of urging a homely truth or uf 
i.iundiittg propaganda, Although Hesiod was absorbed, in 
economic misfortune rather than intent upon esthetic or ethical 
tnth T his development of the technique of gnomic advice m the 
form ol the precept entitles lum to a place in l it era rv his tor v, 
Within the fabric of his poetry such sententious observations 
as these are found: 

Nn better lot has providence assign'd 
Than a iau woman with a vbuiitus mind; 

Nor can a win sc befall, ifiau when do laic 
Alims a worthless, fccm-cont riving nuie: 

She with no lurch of mere material llamc 
Sli iH burn [u tinder ihv cart-waited Iraiiur; 
ill'll- -“tMil -i hrt- thv vigorous bones within* 

And age unripe in bloom of years begin. 

TlUNSMTIUJ HV Slfi LllAflJ.ES An*AlfiVt EtTnN 

l.y' the best treasure is j frugal tongue; 

I be lips of mmferalc tpeedi with grace art hung. 

1 s-yNscuiiJ itt Silt UnuiLts ArMiiam Et-ToM 

Pandora's Box. fn the Warty <tmi Duyj is mid the story of 
I andora - Box, with Its freight of human misery. Pandora had 
been Fashioned by the god Hephaestus as a fair and lovely 
creature an maiden s form* and with a countenance as beautiful 
as the immortal goddesses Athena taught her the goodly 
liandicralts, while gulden Aphrodite poured grace upon her. 
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Arul aii manner of gifu were given by ihe gmls to P.imlora, 
whrac name means "the aH-gifu.il oivc. She carnet! a large 
bo^ a ini when she came ujKin manhiml, s-ti-c opened il, and 
from it escaped all the plagues and toils and evils that torment 
(lie human soul Only Hope remained lockeil vvitlnn, for 
Hope flics more slowly than her sisters and the lid was restored 

before she could escape. 4 

The Ctmvictitm of Decadence. The pessimistic conviction 
that man has sunk, to his lowest moral level m the age in whic 
one is living begins with Hesiod tn his invention of the rise 
Ag« of Mankind. Uunng the Golden Age, man was exalted 
and lived at ease; during the Silver Age, sin entered tire World 
and die decline of man began; during the Bromte Age, men 
became violent, and in death were consigned in f b'llet. n the 
Age of Herod, an interlude not named for a metal, the 
warriors fought before Thebes and Troy, and 111 death were 
translated to the Kies of the Blot, while in the Age of Iron, 
that in Which Hesiod to his sorrow is himself living, man h» 
reached the lowest depths of wickedness and sin. I hough it 
seems to be inherent in human nature to magnify the manifold 
evils of die present, yet u must lie conceded that Hesiod was 
living close enough to die (all of Myccmran society, with evo 
dence everywhere to he seen of decline (rom a higher level, to 
speak from a definite knowledge of happier and more glorious 
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peasants life, but ir is 4 pbim he] hupclcviueiv, not 4 challenge 
tO progress. The g ernu of social p»ctry were to mature in the 
more positive and insistent erics of ther iambic poets. 


Lyric, Elegiac ami Umwi Pgftry 

f artc/its of /we/ry, During the archaic period* another type 
of [Hxtry arose, which m its d liferent forms is described .is 
elegiac, iambic, rndic, lyric, or choral juxtry, as well a$ by a 
variety of other names, depending on die meter ami form of 
composition. Sometimes a poet wrote in more than out style, 
Useful though these divisions art lor a close study of the dmrt 
jKEcni'r th.it flourished in the seventh and sixth centuries, and 
even continued into the classical period, they may tor present 
purposes be lafgeK disregarded in favor of die general term 
iync. 

/ he imffimtttm of the Poetry of the A rebate Age* In the 
pocim of those who composed in lyric or oilier strains, there 
i» reflected a type of society quite differed from the exalted 
existence of rite kings and heroc* ot Homer, and also from the 
dre.in praxini hit of Hesiod, which, though ujihappi, was 
unlikely to change The lyric punts were a product ul liie age 
ut eolui mini ion, when iyranniev were being set up and cast 
down! when economic pressure, political persecution, and the 
Shsvc: fjf adventure were driving men to establish new cities and 
rn plot or fight tor control ut the government in rlum From 
stieh j life of unrest there arose an intensely personal poetry. 
1 ! was the natural literary expression of a frontier and pioneer* 
mg people, fiie poets were not iructmtai in the rales of 
ancient kings, hut m the acts uf npprrssiot] of ,i definite tyrant, 
m the scarcity of grain in the village, in rhe love of a purlieu la r 
maiden, or in the task of earning a precarious livelihood fur 
themselves and their families. 

Ckmficmiw. It b difficult to find a logical classification for 
iliesv poets, 1 lie hrst attempt to do so was made during the 
Hellenistic Age, which followed the death of Alexander the 
[H&l 
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Great m 52 J im:.* when scholars ji rUc Library in Alexandria 
compiled a Canon of Nine Lvric Poets, consisting of Aleman* 
Alexu*. Sappho, Stcsiclinnis, lb y ens, Anacreon, Simonides of 
Ceos, Kacriiylide*. ami Pindar Another group* Archilochus 
Seme no ties of Amwjio*. ami Hippofi i\. weft treated a* lamnn. 
jhhtss, while Callings Tvrums, and Mimnermu* were regarded 
,n elegiac jKjeti. Hie faatc ami judgment «f the Alexandrian 
scholar* were not infallible, ll i* hard to understand ^I'V 
except ior symmetry, certain mimes were include! in the 
Canon at all, anil why others, such is Thcognis and the half- 
legendary Anon, received no attention, Only a few can nc.m 
Ik considered, and the selection will be made from those whose 
personal career* and writing* afford rht greatest interest and 
rnosi definitely illustrate tike immediacy of life that is found m 
tin* age, They have been grouped according to the nature of 
their wti ting* and their particular preoccupation^ and without 
regard to am mute technical basis of classification* 

Mamtai Pot.meAL PoiTBV 

Coil in us. Some -»f the earliest poets of rht .archaic period 
used rht elegiac couplet* a form in which hexameter and penta¬ 
meter verses alternate, for military poetry ■ G'alUnu* ot Ephesus 
in Asia Minor, one of the first of this group, com^sed p 
mania l poem under the influence of definite historical inci¬ 
dents that fell within his lifetime The neighboring city of 
Magnesia had been destroyed by the Cimmerian*. CaJhnus* 
fearing a like disaster for Ephesus, composed a vig* i u 
martial ode addressed to the Ephesians, eluding diem tor tliar 
apathy, and urging them to repel the invaders before it was 

too late. 

How long will ve dumber* When will ye take heart 
And fear the reproach of your comrade* at hand.' 

Fief Comrade, tp think ye have peace hif your pan. 

Whilst the sword and the arrow are wasting our land. 

TuAMuvraij hi Henrv Ncuon OiLniwt 

tm 
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T\r{<tus. \ cry simitar in his use of the elegiac couplet for 
martial poetry is Tyrteus of Athens and Span a, who wrote 
from about OSO Rjc, to 660 &.€. Tradition <*ikl that die Spartans, 
who Were suffering defeat in their w Jr with the Messenians, 
tin is iiha I the Delphic oracle and were told to seek. a leader in 
Athens. The Athenians, not daring To refuse the demand of 
Apollo, nevertheless thought to mock and embarrass the Spar- 
1 at iv by sending To them a tame schoolmaster, Tyrncus, instead 
oi rhe expected general. Tyrteui composed manial poetry rhat 
was so cffct,|V « in heartening the Spartans rbat they Here sue- 
cWul in the conflict. After the war. Tyrtarus continued to live- 
in Sparta and to cultivate as ardently as any native of the ^ i r^ 
the qualities of that military He wrote a later poem, the 

hitfiomiu, or PoTtUta, which is a eulogy of the Spartan cnniiitil- 
lion. 

/ he Ex filiation to Hattie, A translation of the first few 
verse* of hiv exhortation to the Spartans follows: 

Hon glorious fill I the valiant, awonf in hand. 

In From nr bunk for then r?:uiic Lind! 

IhLE oh 1 What lib awaii the wretch that vidi!\ 
i\ ice re jut outcast hum Ins cuunirv* fields! 

Thz mutlurT whom he loves shall ,,mi h^r home. 

An sLgccl father p.t his side s-tiall H mm | 

His- little ones shall k eeping u'jfh him go, 

And a young wife participate hu woe: 

'While scorned Jitd scowled upon bv every face. 

They pine for food, and beg bum place to place. 

*T HANSLAltU RY Tiujmas Cssuraxu. 

Urn px&agt prompts one observation on Greek life. The 
f 0 ™ iS ** mlt! tb ^ dctih on behalf of oneV country h in 
"™ * ;hin «- Horace could say for a Roman public: 

Pu.ee tt decorum est pro patna mori,- ^ n sww , ^d 

proper thing to die for one’s native land/' bur .1 logical jiu! dis- 
pasMunait Greek, able to face death with courage and resiutin- 
ni'ji it necessary, demanded an explanation of the alternatives. 
A Greek was too much in love with Life m thmk doih .1 
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"sweet airhil proper thing 1 ' at ;my lime. 

Contrast kewteen Call}nui amt Tyttxw* The contrast he* 
tween die despair f»f G.dhnm and the confidence of Tyrtaais 
may be seen in their martial ]*oernv 1 he Greek cities <d Asia 
Minor had grown soft amt weak, so ihar they were subdued by 
Cram ami Cyrm in the sixth century. At die dme of Cab 
linns, disaster was already itrqKMuimg. and he wrote as one who 
was pleading a forlorn cause. On the other hand, 3 iTtarus w-as 
writing for rile Spartans at the turning-point to victory„ ar a 
rime when they were building up the powerful community 
that was to remain unconquerable for centuries 

A hint of the comparative brevity of the poems of this whole 
dass of writers is given hj the fact dial, of the complete exam¬ 
ples of the work of Tynarus that survive, one runs to thirty 
two verses and the mber to forty-four, and these arc surpassed 
in feugth bv few 1 others—at least of the earliest juk-s. 

Solfin. The elegiac poet Solon is the same Athenian law¬ 
giver whose place sii history has already been described. It i> 
possible to attach fairly definite dale* to his career. He was 
trdtun in Athens in >94 bc, and he probably lived to see die 
institution of tyranny under Peisistrmus in >60 n.c, Before 
either of these dates, however, be h^d composed a poem of 
propaganda to rouse the Athenians to recover the island ol 
Sabmis, which they had abandoned in a way that seemed tu 
Solon a disgrace to the honor of the div. Prose had not yet 
been diveloped as a literary form, and consequently Solon was 
obliged to convey his message in verse, thus using poetry as 
An instrument of politic Representing himself is a herald 
from Salamis he chained Ins p<icm through the streets ol 
Athens, "1 have come as a herald from lovely Malajnis, hav 
mg fashioned my message as song, nut argument/ And pres¬ 
ently, whipping up the sense of national honor, he continued, 

l wfluld rather Is j eiti/cri l 4 OhuL-gamlrmi in Skiihis, changing 
my biherbmh am! no Uger Ik called Athenian; for straightway 

I i» I 
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now will ibjh report go 4mm u men: “This man is trom Athene 
one ot the SiiLimi^-vicMers."" 

Tlic attempt; was successful, and diat the aroused Athenians 
regained Sal amis is a matter of historical record. 

When Solon had established Jus economic and social legi on 
tton in Athens he Jailed ro satisfy iully cither die nobles or the 
common people, Nevertheless, he bad strivtn to elfect a work 
able solution and he proudly dee bred Ins purpose and Jus 
claim to achievement in u poem of which a significant portion 
is si ill extant: 


I gave the people freedom dear 
Hut neither thuert nor fear; 
l told the rich and noble nee 
To crown their wait with moden grate. 

And placed a due Id in cither's hand. 

Wherewith in safety both might slam!, 

T* ri'.a jo HtSKl Xei_m.jm t *:i_tJir[n.,B 

I crumht} of Solon. 1 he poetry of So Eon ranged over 4 wide 
field, and ni>i all of n was confined to political themes. I lie 
didactic idea, borrowed from Hesiod, colors his admonitions to 
the Athenians, and many of die extant fragments have about 
rfneta a reflective ethical quality that would rank him among 
the philosophers. He compos..I 1 pooi. on the life of mam 
which,, m liis orderliness of mmd. lie divided into ten jirriod* 
of exactly seven years each. Tins poetic llieme ha.c survived 
even into modern times, though the division of life lias usually 
become 1 he Seven Ages of Man. 

The Seven Sag ??, Solon is also to be associated with die 
development of a school of poetry in which axiomatic advice 
on life was cast in pithy phrases. Hi was one of the Seven 
Sagti of antiquity, to whom, with mam variations in specific 
attribution. the early Greek maxims were credited. The 
simplest and most Useful method of explaining [hr nrmirt nf 
this poetry will he to list die Seven Wist Men with an aphorism 
|l*6| * 
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common I v a unbilled to each: Pcriandcr, tyrant of Corinth, 
Forethought tti walking; Piuaou, tyranr of Mviikne in 
Ltsbos. Know thine opportunity; Ilia*,of Priaw ItJ Asia Minor. 
Too main worsen mar the work.; Thales of Miletus i » he 
surety brtngs ruin; Clcobulus, tyrant of Lindus in Rluxlcs, 
Moderation it the greatest jpxtf't Chi Ion. of Sparta, Know thy¬ 
self; Solon, of Athens, Nothing in excess. The last three 
mottoes were the basis of practical philosophy on which the 
thoughtful Greek at all times modeled his life. Some of rhe 
others will be recognized in the slightly different phraseology 
of modem proverbs. 

Thefignis, TfoabgmL of Megan, was the type of aristocrat 
who saw in the lifting of power from the nobles to the com¬ 
mon people nothing bm inevitable disaster. 1 his estimate of 
class feeling tan be deduced with the greater assurance since 
the body of poetry that Ins come down under the name or 
Thcogms is apparently not the work of a single man bur a 
collection of similar verses built apertmd the genuine compos 
riuns of Thoognis, The poem* thus form valuable evidence for 
the reaction of the aristocrats in the face of die loss of then 
privileges. Tlteogms h selfish, monotonous, and persona m 
his work, much of win eh is dedicated to Cynius, a fclkw 
aristocrat. The inclusion of I he name of CynWf *&**» P#' 
ui\ certain verses as the genuine work of Thcogms. 

The opening lines of I heogius run dins. 

CvmII* tn I utter my words <rf wtsdarrt, 1<* ttt. ve.d U wi u,^n 
them, to til at they may never be stolen, and that no one may ev 
change had far good. Thttt evtiy man shall wy: The* ^ UK 
words n f Thcogni* «f Megara; renowned is he among ill men. 

Piksonal and Lovi PoETtY 

Mimmrmm , The mood of individualism revealed in the 
poems of mt and statecraft is even more evident in verses of 
love and emotion. Mimnermus. probably of Colophon, who 
was active about 630 a c,. was the first 10 u*e the elegiac couplet 
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for mournful and amatory tisanes, which .ire now generally 
associated with that meter. Little is known about his life, al¬ 
though much can he deduced about his Temperament and his 
moods from the extant fragments of his verse. Lie loved a 
llutc-girl, called Niinno, to whom lie addressed many of his 
plaintive poems. He appears as a seeker after pleasure whose 
search is never saris he J It is suggested that either unrequited 
love or sadness over die declining fortunes of his own anil 
neighboring cities of Asia Minor was responsible for the settled 
mood of melancholy that characterizes his work. 

Miranermus \mg of the transitory nature of all pleasure that 
earth could offer, and Ins besetting horror was die inevitable 
approach of old age, which would rob him of the capacity for 
physical enjoyment. “What is life, what pleasure remains, de¬ 
prived of golden Aphrodite r May I die when ihesc joys no 
longer delight me. 1 In similar vein is Jus px-m contrasting 
the joys ill youth with the melancholy of age. 

Ah' fair ami lovely bloom the Bowers of youth; 

On men and maids (hey beam bully smile: 

Hut ^>'in conics doleful eld, who. void of ruth, 

Indifferently afTbas the fair and vile; 
i hen cares wear out the heart: old eyes forlorn 
Scarce seek the vers sunshine in behold*-* 

Ufa rived hy youths, of every my id the scant— 

So hard a lot Clod lays ujxm the old. 

I R. Sf M M..C FlJ IJ JS \ I :ir, ALHUN'.HiN SwoNH* 

Mimnermus likewise originated tJtc declaration of a desire for 
death at the age of sixty, because by that ttnic oik's capacity for 
sensual pleasure would have come id an etui 


|k J iS| 


t Hi that my days, ttec Jmm disease ■fir woe, 
t - >, i placid waters down lift's *tirnm may flmv* 

■\nd when rhi-ti course shall rej^li h* sixtieth year* 

LX-.jfhs funnily iltrp may clow m> ioiomn hctcl 

I KA N SLA TF.I) n V VV I JLJ.J l j M C It [ 
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Solun wrote a reply in poetry *m this aiibjcct* proposing, in 
luppier vein, ih m one might choose to live to ‘■•ighty years 
rather Hum to sixty: 

l!c:it wish me* genii* CuluplmniLin friend* 

If I Hite sentence of thy wish would mend* 

The life of man, on terms like these begun, 
ps prosperous course full eighty yam may run. 

Tiunm M’fJ' i *\ William Mure 

Tlit beginning of poetic correspondence rather than the im¬ 
portance ol lhe communication is to be noted, 

The style of Mimttennus is graceful anil liantwruuus, ami 
for that reason he was highly regards! in antiquity- but the 
querulous and sensual personality of the man detracts from 
the admitted beauty of phrase and meter that u to he tumid 
in the verses that survive. 

Phocytida ami Dtmod'Ktn. Literary correspondence, m- 
troduced hy Miiwiermm and Solon, continued and in the sitttn 
century was developed into the sarcastic or bitter lampoon hy 
Phocvlides uf Miletus and Denwdoeus <>i Lems, who identified 
their couplets by the inclusion of their own names in tile meter 
of the lines. Thus Phccylides begins. 

This too from Phocylides. die Leri ms are Kiiundrels; " is nui 
lhal ibis 1-crian is a scoundrel. amt thru Uriau lint: the;. «T « 
scoundrels, swept Pocks, and atler all Pruck* 1* ■* Umn - 


to which Dutindoeus replies; 

This from Denwdoeus. the Milesians are nut funk but they do 
everything that fools do* 

ili aus amt hit I'ohtkal Aitoctatians. A leans arid Sappho, 
both of Lesbos, contemporary writers of the late seventh and 
early lixth centuries, arc the ben known of the lyric group. 
The works of AIcxu* might be classified under political poetry 
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iliii.wt H is .appropriately as under pcr5**wl and love poerxv, fur 
he had much to say of die public characters and tmiiutmmj of 
. day, Alcxus passed th-Tough the virinirudci incident to 
tacuon.il ^rife in his native dry, Myrilenc of Lesbos, and the 
hc.ll o! his. political passion \u$ found expression in some of his 
fKn;ms, Hit ivriint Ihitacus, who hns dread) been idemified 
as one of the Seven Sage*, Alcxiu once described with viuipcra 
tivc eloquence ay "taw-hom, bloated* splay-footed slouch, swag- 
gcrerj reveler of the night. His furv is. incidentally, quire 
imtair. so far .is history tells the story, for Pittacus appears C€ 
have ruled with wi*lom and restraint. The works of Alma 
Cons,M li M*# oi polhical hymns, love poems, and convivial 
snugs, A number ot striking military epigrams are to be 
credited to Ins inventive genius: “The device of a soldicrV 
duck! wounds no one' and “The best wall of a city is the 
courage of her men." Al«Us developed the A lean strophe, 

known to all readers of Horace, who adapted jt to the Latin 
language. 

'! he Ship of Stmt, Ji will suffice lo translate pari ,.| t ,nc 
jK>l,t,cG] ode of AI ecus, winch i, nut nccc.ir.ly his most im 
portant, bui winch is of micro! beeausc m n lie originates ilu 
metaphor of the ship of state, that has served poets ami tw.li- 
iici.ins of all nations so welt ami so long. 


I know not the direction of the windu now firm [Im uilr . 

th,m 'Iw, and We ... the midvi ,„ c |.,„ lr 
along with the black .hip, toiling heavily in ,hc s , CJt lttn|lt „ 

Aside from the mteresi ..f the ingem.ms metaphor, the 
.1 L,stra,es agam the close contact with life *at is characteristic 
, '****& l kK:;s AWatus lived in a sca-faring town; 

, 'T ^ 1 ; r,,,i J al ,n P' ,li,i «l turmoil; and appropriately hr has 
ilth.nlju! the distress of the slate in term* of a dun tossed in 
a sturm at sea. 


Seipp/io t her I n me 
; -. vvhmc work is 

EI7« 


in Antiquity. Sappho is tile earliest 
preset veil, and antiquity united to extol 
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her genius. When Solon first beard one of her pisems, lie is 
s.ini to have prayed that lit mighi he granted life at least until 
he had commuted it to memory. And much liter Plato re- 
ferred to her as the tenth Muse Aristotle ranked her equal to 
Horner *nd Archilochus- hi Fact, as Homer was “die poet/ 
so Sappho was in ancient Greece “the poetess. 

The Life of Sappho* It is fairly easy to reconstruct a bio* 
graphical outline of Sappho's life. Her residence in My diene 
and her aviation with Pinacus, Akim, and Solon establish 
die Jite of her activity as the early sixth century. In her poems 
vhc seems m allude tu various members ol her family, some- 
rime’, in terms of ardent affection, ^umedmo. as in die appar¬ 
ently historical remonstrance with her brother Charaxm, in 
-harp reproof, Sappho, living in the free social and mtelhcTn-d 
atmosphere of Aria Minor, founded a school of music among 
the girls of Lesbos, and the poems which die addressed to them 
md they to her arc remarkable for a greater intensity of passion 
rhan .my of the earlier lyric jsoets had attained 
The Items of Sappho, Po*dW> die finest px-m of Sappho 
i> the ode to golden'throned AphrfMlitc., 

< fliner mg-thruiivd. undying Aphrodite, 

Wile .weaving daughter of high Zem. I pray dice. 

Tame not mV soul with heavy woe, dread mistress, 

Nay, tour with anguish’ 

Com to m* now, tore and from tyrannous sormw 
Free me. and all things (hat my soul feres to 
Have dune. Jn lor tile, queen, and Eei thyself, tm, 

Jk mj grem ally I 

1 nAN 5 L\m uif JofW Aimuv =l]S Simons 

In gentler mood is the charming fragment addressed to CleVs, 
probably her own daughter. "I have a pretty child, with a 
form like golden flowers* my beloved Clcu. And her I would 
nor change for all Lydia, nor for lovely Lesbos. 

A tender arid intimate poem is the brief greeting to Hesperus, 

1171J 
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[he evening star rKur draws back home all living creatures that 
have scanered througli die l 1 -.iv 

O Hcupenii, tliuU dust draw back 

All tilings th je ihc iljivn luy scattered— 

T he slice11 thou dost bring, thtiu dt nt brio ^ (he yjoai. 

The child. kK», to its muiher thou dmt famg. 

] uv%sLSTt.iL m i I. N Loren 

If die modem reader is Tempted to complain of repetition 
in this translation. it may be well to recall that Demetnus, an 
ancient crjtic T found die diarm uf the poem in the repetition 
of the word rhat haj been hen- rendered "thou dost bring- ’ 
T/tc Litter Efti finite of Sappho. The later classical age Was 
not kind to the memory of Sapplm. In an amazingly uncritical 
manner scandal was attached to hci name. Hut the stories of 
her love affairs With Archilochus, Anacreon, and Hipponax arc 
chronologically absurd. Archilochus had prohabU died before 
she was hom T while Anacreon and Hipjwrux were a generation 
or more younger than she. It was especially in the comerva- 
tivt city of Athens, where woman's place was one of rigid seclu¬ 
sion, that the freedom of Sappho excited most hostile critic ion, 
and hi the play* of Middle Comedy, produced in the fourth 
century, her life story was presented in variously garbled ver¬ 
sions, The literary reputation of Sappho ha,s grown steadily 
in modem dmes as careful and discerning study of the com¬ 
paratively few extant verses has revealed the mingling of her 
poetic gentm with a sensitive and passionate nature, Sappho 
fek wiih deep emotion the warmth of friendship with the girls 
of her school: she was sensitive to imagined slights; and she 
became distraught with grief at the thought of lost companion 
ship as her pupils left to many and establish their own homes. 
The range of her emotions found an otnlet in poems <>\ 
quisitc delicacy of feeling and intensity of express mm Mint 
prompted Byron’s phrase 'Wing Sappho." A wiser esti¬ 
mate of the great poetess will be reached by disregarding the 
1172] 
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[cmjMirjr) w,iv< nf .id\ crsc critic j*m m Middle Comedy. and 
recalling instead the rlaitbusiiiJira that her work aroused in 
Solon and Pfoto and Aristotlt. 

Anacreon and the "Anacreontics," Anacreon of Tcos. 
whose peril *1 tjf activity center^ alxiut 540 b,s;„ is diverting 
rather than important, Like Mimnemuis lie was a devotee 
of pleasure; but whereas Mimnrrmus <*a* preoccupied with 
rhe vanity of life, Anacreon was merry and abandoned and 
IxUcved in seizing die joys of the moment. Songs of love -uid 
wmc abound in die fragments that have been preserved. 

Game, slave, brin^ me rhe iar- that 1 may drmk a gen idly 
draught; [wnir m ten ladles of WdWtf anil five ui wine, i*ir I would 
ply my Bacchic revel in measured sivlc. Nay, Jet us renounce this 
Scythian drinking, with itttmnil and shouting over wtr wine, and 
drink accompanied by fair soiig*. 

\ brief jK>cm by Anacreon on the anguish of love runs dim: 
'■And now Eros, like a blacksmith* bis struck me with hb 
hammer, and has plunged me in die wintry torrent. 

After flic death of Anacreon many poems were written in 
tile style developed by him. flies are called Anacrcontses and 
□re of ,i nature and quality comparable to the poems of 
Anacreon himself. The subject matter is normally light, as 
m the humorous plea to be allowed to drink without re mom 
s trance. 

\[t her melancholy frmvns 
I ardi En iluib drinking drowns; 

Pn>m die earth- too, think dn rrers; 

Fri "to tlic brtCKCS drmk the ata*; 

From the se;is in mighty draughts, 

Sifl his glut'ring gli»rv quarts; 

And from Snt, Lueina bright 
Drinks and silvers o'er the nigfrt; 

Friends, why then As you repine? 

Ell regale mysdf wiih wine, 

Th.\nsi~ craft nv T ikimas (iumiinnxi 

\m 
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Jr< fitfocftHt. Another group of |>octs p whose com podium 
were also intensely personal, were characterised by 3 mood of 
mehmehojy ami hit tern ess, Archilochus of Paros, who belongs 
10 this group, k one of the earliest of ibe poets of ihe archaic 
\ - : Never! he less, beta use of internal evidence and through 

ancient references, a oomidcrablc body of knowledge about his 
life may !>e assembled. The son of a noble father and a d*ve 
mother, his active career falls in the early pan of the seventh 
century. Ai the age of twenty he id! a colony from Paros to 
ilie island of Thasoa* and. if we may judge from his con¬ 
temptuous farewell to his old homey "Away with Part* and 
her hr my Iif<\ mid hi* equally disgruntled greeting to Thasos, 
Tltricc Moused, die pit of all the ills of Greece/* he thor- 
oughly hated whatever place he was obliged to call his home. 
He fell m love with, and was betrothed to, a girl called 
Neobnlc; the engagement was broken by her father, where¬ 
upon Archilochus turned hts poetic gifts to the composition of 
lam|loons directed against Ncobuk'her father, and her iwo 
sisters, which were so scurrilous that, according to the grim 
tradition, the whole family nought refuge m suicide. 

Htt Psmnat Character. Archilochus boasted of cowardice 
in battle. when he threw away Jus shield, 

J kn din IdM.rnc Saian duke which ‘gamu my erain 
L left fair, llawlts* duetdl—bemfe the wood. 

V\ c IJ _ J l i ir gul J and my puree remain: 

To-morrowh hull-skin may bt pm as good, 

1 MS n m.a tea 40 Hex * v NlU! l\ ("r mg t Ifc* 

1 hough rile poem may represent little more than a literary 
conceit,u shows his delight in offending conventional standards 
and a curious, perverse pride in brawling of his evasion of duty. 
Impervious m criticism, lie likened himself to the hedgehog 
Whose defense is m m ]| up tn bristles, y ct there rufls trough 

™ poetry a homely fa.mhanty of ibought that is sometimes 
I 174] 
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appeihag* Such is the brief wninution <«f the career of die 
soldier* who fimK all the necessities uf life m his spear. 

By rhe ipear on bread I'll dine; 

By i he s^ar f<n bciidio fine 
My cjh: III cake, anil there recline, 

And calmly sip IsmarK k me. 

TlWMi-ctHi II N Cninai 

The High Regard for . \nhiiochm. Archilochus enjoyed an 
exceedingly high reputation in antiquity, being held only less 
in esteem dun Homer, It is hard to believe that such honor 
was merited, although the apostrophe to his own soul, one of 
the best of his efforts, shows the high, unflinching courage of 
the pioneering Greeks of the archaic period. 

Tossed on a sea ot rroubles. Soul, my Soul* 

Thyself do thou cutftJml; 

And m [he weapons nf advancing i (i ei 
\ smhbnrn breast up]aw: 

Undaunted 'mid the hostile might 
Of squadrons burning for the tight. 

Thine Ik titi boasting when [Ik i-iciorN - rfjwn 
Wins thee deserved renown; 

Thule no dejected sofrow, when lie teat 
Would urge 3 base retreat: 

Rejoice in joVuus things—nor overmuch 
Ijct grief thy bosom touch 

'Mi.hi evil, and flail Iwur m mind, 

I low changeful are the ways of humankind. 

Ymvu vmi kv \\ r nuwt 11n 

Hipprtmtx. ffippcmax and Semonidcs of Amargos. both of 
whom belong in rhe sixth century, carry fun her the theme of 
misanthropy and misogyny* Hipponax, embittered hy poverty, 
exile, and personal deformity, is the embodiment of discourage 
mem and disillusion. Indulging in ihv current literary abuse 
of women, lit wrote his famous limiting iambic couplet of 

[mi 
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bitt tr Miirc: "There arc iwn d*yi intwi blessed in r he life <«f a 
woman—the day when -i m.in marries her, and the day when 
he buries her." 

Stmotudes of Amwgos r Scinonide?, of Amurges is a trifle 
!cm bitter, although hc T too* directed Ins dmnbcs agamsi 
women. In one poem he compared eight types of women io as 
many different arumak or clement-. of nature* The first tyjH: 
k of die race of the pig, slovenly about the home; the second, 
like the fox. is ever prying, peering, ami gossiping, "nor is her 
husband able to stop her, riot though he utter threats against 
tier, or knock tier teeth out with a rock, or reason mildly with 
her"; the third, with a nature of day, is stupid: the fourth, like 
ihe sea. is fickle, gay one moment, in a fury die next; the fifth, 
like an ass, is stubborn; the sixth, like a ferret, is sly; the 
seventh, like a horse, a rare and sained animal in Greece, is 
dainty, hur impractical and extravagant; while [he final type, 
like the bee, is dutiful and industrious. She is the only one for 
whom be has a good word. A literary expression of hatred for 
women i> something that is not unlike a to ap^icar in the iuve. 
ride writings of a man or a face* A port mu of the description 
of the extravagant woman, who is compared tc* rhe horse, is 
quoted in the translation of William Mure: 

Next in the lm a gajlani dame we sec. 

Sprung friiTn a mart- »r untile pedigree, 

No servile work her spirii proud can hrtttjk; 

Her lismth were never taught to kike or cook; 

The vapour ui the overt makes her ill; 

She scorns m empty slnp* or turn the mill. 

No household wa^iiiigt her fair skin deface, 

Her own ablutions .ire her child sublet, 
f lirce baths a day. sviih halms and jierfumts r.ire, 

Refresh her tender limbs; her long neh hair 
LjcIi lime site combs, and decks with hlirtrtmg lluwers, 
No spouse more fit than stir die idle hours 
Ol wealthy lords or kings to recreate. 

And grace the splendour nt their courtly state, 
l' Mf me, < of humbler snrr no Ik-ject guide* 

Heaven in in wrath to rum can provide* 
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Orr VSlON:\L PotTRY 

Alcfttdft. litre rem an j numbrr ot poets, ns well as a few 
anonymous |>o<Lms, to be briefly identified Aleman of Sardis, 
who later moved to Sparta, ami wlimc active years Lie in the 
late seventh ceniurv, composed purkhenw, or soups for the 
choruses of maidens, but he chicfh deserves mention lor his 
unusually beautiful description of nature at rest. 

Arisen lies ev’ry mountain peak 
And viik’; 

Hach rugged el ill we n ek 
And dale; 

The ntcr of IkusIs and creeping things, 

The ho*xl cif teeming earth. 

And all tu whom the mountain dings 
\ welcome 21 their birth. 

Asleep the purple ocean's herds. 

The tribes uf tiny bees. 

Asleep the docks < j \ long-winged lifrfi** 

Eeu these. 

TtA’VO-STMl Mr H N t OfcH 

Uier Lync Poets; Pimkr. The jmetry jicctltiar to the archaic 
age continued into the first hdf of the fifth century, when tie* 
influences were changing its purpose and qua^y- The mo&t 
prolific writer of this period was Pindar, who is known princi¬ 
pally for his verses celebrating the victors in the .uhlctie <-otu 
left's at the national festivals. Two other poets who* wetfk m 
dealt, in part at least, with athletic victories were fcacchyhdcs 
and Simonides of Poems written m Celebrate special 

occasions have flourished in all ages. Inn tin y have whl™ been 
as good as the other creations of the same authors. It is inter- 
oting. therefore, to See how Pindar succeeded where others 
have failed After brief mention of the vUtur, he dwelt on the 
glorious history of the athlete’s cm . with praise fur tlw msti- 
1111 it his of line stale and with mythological allusions, and in 
eluded finally .1 rather casual reference to the accomplishments 
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i>l the Victor him sc IL who thu* earned on the tine traditions. of 
the city. 

The Renown of Pindar. Pindar enjoyed at alt rimes ,1 distin¬ 
guished reputation throughout Greece. He was a member of 
art aristocratic famik in Thebe* and shrre exercised certain 
printly offices. Hut neither his genius nor lib residence was 
confined to his native city* For a full half-century, from 4Uff 
n-C- to 446 B.c., it is posable to trace in some detail lm literary 
career, and to follow his travels as he went about the Greet 
world attending the festivals and celebrating the victories of 
rhe athletes. 

I wo facts should tie kepi in mind in estimating the work of 
Pindar. One is the difficulty of composing poetry on contract, 
for it stems clear rliat when, he undertook to write an ode in 
celebration of a victory at (he games. Inter to tic sung by a 
chorus of men and youths, many of the details, such as allusion* 
to rhe native city and to the feats of various ancestors of die 
victor, were stipulated for inclusion in advance. The second, 
and perhaps more unpurram, factor is die embarrassment that 
lie inevitably experienced in adjusting himself to the political 
climate in Greece following the Persian Wars. Horn in 522 n.c., 
he was thirty-two years uf age at the time of Marathon, forty- 
fwo at tlit; time of Salami*, In neither encounter die! hi\ native 
city uf Thebes play a distinguished or honorable part, am! care- 
fu] analysis of rhe poems indicates, both by what is <aid and 
what, is omitted, that Pindar felt keenly the disgraceful defec¬ 
tion [ 'f his city. Under these circurmtanors the facr that he 
should have achieved the highest distinction in the field of 
lyric poem is the triumph of genius over great obstacle*. 

An indication of the respect that Pindar's name commanded 
long a her hi* death is found in the story than when Alexander 
the < ^rcat razed the city of Thebes in 335 b.c_, he left only the 
house uE Pin [Let and the temples nf die gink standing More 
'Ejjii .i centurv earlier, in 4/4 u.iPindar had won the hearts 
-it" the Athenians by lii’' glorious verses in the praise of their 
City; “Cilearning city, violet-crowned, ami famed in song; 
riTfl] 
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glorious Athens, bulwark >jI Hellas, tiered c italic).' More dun 
-ill the tales uf victory hit flic national games of Greece which 
Pindar wrote, these unusual and personal verses of praise 
SniRetell with grateful remembrance in the minds of the 
Athenians* 

in Ode to Megadcs, The short ode to celebration of a 
victory in the futir-Lnrw: chariot race at the Pythian lj-udcs ut 
4Hb b.o. may k translated as an qumplc of the writing of 
Pindar, because it illustrates admirably tn brief compass the 
pride in cm and ancestry and the background of legend th:u 
arc characteristic of most of the odes. Megatles, ol the Athe¬ 
nian house uf the Alcmiroiudsc, w us rite winner- and the ref¬ 
erence to rite marble front* which was erected on the temple 
if A|ki]1o -it Delphi by It is forebear*, must have ken pleasing 
to him. The great aniounr of detail in a Pindaric oile is vntne- 
times best seen m a prose translation* 

Thr fairest prelltih ut sung is 'tie name of the glorious cm nt 
Athens for the family "! the UediJOfiieU w.Ur of Jxjwer, to offci 
us the fnundaiion for ihc duntl in huimr of then view m the 
chariot race. What fatherland. wlut home, migbietf ihnu dwell 
in* and name as more glorious in honor Ehu'Uglu nt lifcecr 1 ' 

In every Lmt! the tame of the dn/xns of Kmhiheu> is known. 
ApnUo, uf tln*c «hu at Indy Pvihn fashioned thy temple a marvel 
m helm Id. And now are added im my sung five vicmnc* run m 
the hthttttiO games* one glorious ctUKpiesi at ihc O.yrnpun tcviis.il 
of Zeu$* two Lit t iirh-i- gained, Megjclcs, by thvself and ihme 
tmeevtors At thv new and happy vui-.t I rejoice: ■ hough l grit:v> 

1 Fi.it envy *com H *nitth fdif *** Vrt ^ ld lh * fkh 
abiding prosperity hringetb to a man now rib*. now dial 

J/i Ode /o /VijHwnV, 1 he following Eult and considerably 
expanded verse-rendering by Reginald Hchet of tin E omth 
0 ]vm|n:in Ode is offered by way of contrast to the literal 
prose translation* The ode deals with the Victory of Ihmnte 
of f aniiirma in Sictlv in a mule chariot rice, 1 he date up tbe 
contest is uncertain. Certain characteristic features "l l Sudanc 
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r^tc^ are found in die opening vaEutadon hi Zcui, the direct 
reference n> Psatirrm and Ins victory at Pisa H the site of rim 
Olympian Games, and the: lmtJkokjgie.il allusion to the Lr.dbuin 
queen Hypvipylc toward die end 

Oh* in png «1 die tifdt» speed 
OFThunder*! dctmitul steed, 

J-jL^ril uf the world* Almighty f ^c! 

Since then? thine Emur-s have sent me fraih 

The wjtnettflf thy champion'* worth. 

And prophet uf thine olive grove; 

And since the good thy ^hjci hear. 

And Uokt his. rum fill nicihJgc dtai; 

Saturnian Lord of litiu hill! 

W hose sturm-ccmcnted rocks encage 
The himdrcddicaded rebel's rage; 

Accept with favourable will 
t he Muses' gift of haminuy; 

The dance, the song. wlinsc numbers high 
Forbid the hero's name to die, 

A crown tkf life abiding still! 

Hark* round the Car of victory, 

Where noble Psaurnii sits on high. 

The chCermg notes rciomi d; 

Who to swell with at!tied lame 
His C’jim.irinciAanctcni mime; 

With Pisan olive crown’d. 

And them* oh tad ter, hear his prayer I 
For much 1 praise the knightly cart 
That rntln* die warrior stmt 
Nor L-s s the hnapimhle hall 
^ hiisc upeti i.l*mis ih< stronger , . 41 ; 

Yet, pndse I INauiiiis muo .4 all 
For WLSe and peaceful rede. 

And patrLot love uf IiIkhv 
Whai? <h> we weave [Jil globing lie? 

Then whoso hit my truth to rrv. 

The proof Ijc in the deedl 

To Lcfntim' laughing dames >4 vote. 

Such was the proof E.i ijsl.ljs hole. 
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When, matc hless in hit slxpcd. 

All brazen-arm'd the racer hoar* 

Vktixrunn on the apptondmg she re, 

Sprang tc the proffer'd meed; 

Bow'd to the queen hi? wreatfeid head: 

"Thou sees* my limbs -ire ItjfiiC he fciid; 

l And, Indy, may$t thou know, 

Thai every imtit n fttmij ttfiuig. 

And hand and heart dike arc tumjj; 

Though ircachemua time my hick* among 
Nave jtrewYl a summer mim f " 

Thansluep ai Kecik viu Heupi 

5tfw<w«fc*r o/ Cco;. Simonides of Ccos T who is not to he 
confused with Semonidcs of Amorgos* and who w rote m die 
latter part of [he *ixtli and the first part of the fifth centuries 
is best known for hi* sepulchral epitaph*. Several of them 
celebrate the heroism of the Greek soldier* in the Persian ' - irs ‘ 

It 114 d.de dc^rh be valors finest meed* 

Pol us hath fortune deign'd ha sifts to pour: 

With zeal m serve our homeland m het need. 

We found in death imaging f*«w hr *£**■ 

TtLlNStAIEU 1 15 V H. N. Col l it 


The famous hues written in commemoration of the three 
hundred Spartans who died with Leonidas at Thermapyke 
are poignant in the simple beauty w ith which they tdl 0 . □ 
deed of unsurpassed bravery and fidelity- ‘Stranger, go tdl 
the Spartans that w'c he here in obedience to their camniam. ** 
The words mav seem at first an inadequate tribute to iuch an 
act of faith, but one will agree on reflection that praise is out 
of place, for it would be an unwarranted detraction irum the 

bravery itself. „ , . , 

Panne mi Penan in the Chest. Simimwltt of Ceo* 1>M al» 

preserved part of a Creek legend in a brief lament of singular 
beauiv. Tlie srtiry rclts how an oracle bad conveyed in Aertstus 

die warning that be would be killed by the son of his daughter 
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Dame. Accordingly, when Dame bore a ion, Perseus ber 
filthcr had diem both placed in a ches) anti ca.iT adrift it sea. 
The poem or Simonides of Ceos represent Uanae soothing her 
child in the coniines of the chest* as they float upon the waves. 

When, in iHe carveil chat, 

The wind* ill .n blew und waves in wild unrest 
Smiite her with fear, she. not with dark* unwet. 

Her arms ut Live rmuul Perse US >et. 

And laid: ‘'Q child, what grief n mine! 

Rut dn.nL ikiM dumber* am! th> baliv hr cast 
js sunk in rest* 

Here m tiie du-crles* br&ivbutind bark, 

ToSseri jmid vtitrlcu night and pitch* dark. 

Nor dost rlsou heed the seudditie hrine 
US waves that wash above thv curls so deep. 

Nor the shrill winch that sweep*— 
tapped in rhy purple robe's embrace* 

Fair little face! 

Elui it thh dread were dreadful itKi in thee. 

Then wiruEiUi thru It nd diy liMemug ear u« me; 

Therefore I cry,—Sleep, babe, anti sea. he >tiH. 
imi dumiurr nur iimnetUttrid ill 1 
* )h, mai Mimt ^haujLie uf fan. sire Am, (rum tJiee 
Descend, nur woes to end* 

Vm h thU prayer, t-m iwctWd, utfcrtd 
Thy 1 Uiticc, yet Eir merciful in lutT* 

Tmnslatsuio Idiis Aikhnnjos Svmom^ 

Il is unusual in the tenderness and simplicity of die theme 
qf mother and child, for neither in the art nor in the literature 
of Greece were such topics commonly found at so early a dare. 

/ he Scotian. In the archaic age, the scedion was developed 
as a song lor the banquet, where intelligent conversation and 
hue musical performance were prized, and each guest wu ex* 
pected on occasion to contribute to the entertainment by sing¬ 
ing a stanza of some known section. The chant in honor of 
the tyrannicides, HamiodiUi and Aristogeiton, is an illustration 
of dns type of song, and the historical allusion dates this icolion 
M851 



Furu. 42 . Tm Cm .51 m- THSai ash FikskiA ct k rt»l 
hydrin. Fifth femur} »x. The mother an 1! fWU >(.nnl t- ihr fit; lit 
while a carpenter furpan^ the ehrM* The iirlhl W JjjIcJ W jKJtit.iv ihr 
child* lorm tcaltttidily. 
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very definitely after 510 h.<\* for m that year flic tyrant Hippias 
Was i (river* from AiUeiii. One viLinzj is tramlutcd as follows: 
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With 3 branch Ot myrtle 1 ’U Har my ml hkc Hjrtitthliui 
and AnsuigcitOEg when thev ildv the tyrant 311 *■! cl AiIiCiji hcf> 
I>eaic5E: Hannodius. tel no wist art thmi dead, hut 'ti* raid ihmi 
Ijvtit in the Ides h ri the Blest, where swift-lnoied Achilles an t 
Dinmeks, wjU (if Tydetls, dwell, 

The Swallow Song, The djvcusrion of the poetry of the 
archaic age may be brought to a close with the Swallow Sang, 
which the children of Rhodes sang in the spring as they went 
from house lu house begging favors* 

She i% here* she is here* the swaltnwl 
Fair tfasons bringing, fair yean lu follow I 
Her belly is white. 

Her hack black ns night I 
From your rich house 
Roll forth to ns 
Tjiis. w iut, and cheese: 

Or if not these* 

Oatmeal and barky cake. 

The swallow detgn* m ukc* 

Wliar s i*. ,i! we have? or mum wt Iwnce iway? 

Thanks, if you give; it not, we II make vuu pay! 

The h ri m e-don r hence we' 11 c.irry; 

Nor shall the Hntd tarry; 

From hearth nncJ home your wife we']] rub* 

She b vj i nia IL * 

To take Iter oil will be an easy job! 

Whatr'er you give, give largesse feed 
Upl Open* uptti to dw ewaUmvA c,ill! 

No grave old men, but rnerrv children wcl 

ThAS'SLATSTi OV John WlSirTiiN' SVMOVJrt 

The theme and nature of the poem may lie C om p ar ed to the 
Wassail Song, “Here we come a-carolmg among the team so 
green," sung at Christmas, or to the children who go about 
the neighborhood to ask for “treats" at Hallowe'en* 
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THE BIRTH OF SCIENTIFIC INQi 1RT 


Tut Physical PtaijjQOTPHEKi 

The Beginnings «f Vmlutaphy ,« the irehate l’e Still *0- 
ml.tr inldlcctual movement stirred Greece during 'lit art 'JH 
age, flourishing simultaneously "'.ill the »™™K « 'J"f 
poetry and the vigorous experimentation tn the t«m» >■' 
ernment Tills was the beginning of philosophy. The sum s 
10 philosophic inquiry was not, kowtVPjV precise y . . s 
as that which motivated the |»ct» or the statomcn. for 11 
qualities of poetry were personal and intense, while the 
scientific inquiry inn. material substance sought to pursue tr 
objectively and dispassionately. None.lteless, |>hdn-phy. turn 
was a natural outgrowth of time and place, tor the earl e 
schools of philosophy grew up. not tn the older vines of 
Greek mainland, but in the Creek cities w <d«» o A 
Minor and Italy. The same adventurous qualities that u.l tii- 
duced the colonists to leave then homes and seek a newI c 
abroad animated them with a freer and bolder nuclke. 
outlook titan that »( their kinsmen who had remantc1 hd s 
on the mainland. Thus the ntqu.nlig sptrtt. which at .1. s t. 
turned one group of men toOtpenhKM inrcul pngt. another 
develop new ideas of cm. government. an.l still othc. to reu rd 

rheir emotions or e^ienee. tn verse. IT.-lute 

philosophers to question, it. a pioneenog n>«d. th. ..rigni and 
nature of the universe in which they found •hcmsehe_ 

The Search far Tenth. The great aduevemeu, of the early 
philosophers was their insistence on st.fasttro.mg a matem am 
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objective explanation ■>( (he universe for the older mythical am! 
supernatural stories in Homer and Hesiod that had satisfied 
didr predecessors* Among the early inquirers philosophy and 
physical science became practically indistinguishable, for it was 
through a study of physical properties that ultimate truth was 
sought. One of the ear lies! and most logical questions, both of 
children and of ,1 race in its childhood, U that concerning die 
nature of the familiar material objects that constitute die 
world, Hu creation stories common to all early peoples are 
indicative of this type of inquiry, and it i* to rhe credit of 
flic earn 1 Greek philosophers that, with all their mistakes, they 
substituted a reasoned and logical approach to the problem for 
(he I a netful and uncritical explanations of the poet*- The early 
physical philosophers started from the principle, which seemed 
no them axiomatic, tluu some single material substance consti¬ 
tuted tile basic reality of ihe universe, and in various ways thev 
wtughr to discover nruf define ihat reality, Even when physical 
philosophy gave place to humanistic speculation, the search for 
reality continued. 


1 he Milesian’ School; Tmus 

Origin nf I'kilmopAy a{ MtUtus. | E was at Miletus in Asia 
Mm-tr thaE die iir^r group of physical philosopher* began their 
speculations early in the sixth century. Miletus was at this time 
a great and powerful Hellenic city lying on the borders of a 
barbarian society. There were few, if any, cities in [he ancient 
Greek work! to rival her m wealth, might, and intellectual 
vigor. The school of philosophy that was founded in this 
Greek city, and from which European philosophy was to 
emerge, continued Its first period of active existence for about 
one hundred years, until, to the dismay of Greece and with in¬ 
calculable loss to all civilization, ihe city was destroyed by the 
Persians m tu;. 

Thule!, ihe Founder of the Udesnm School. The jirincipal 
chancier in the Milesian sellout was Thales, emc of the Seven 
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$agej and :i jxilymath tif amiquiiy. About this extraordinary 
man many tales grew up in the cbliicsi 3ge t 4] f wludi IKX a 
tew were apocryphal. The pralivnrm of the celijwe of the sun 
in 585 B.C. that caused the Lydian* and Persians to cease from 
battle was attributed to Thatch Tins account belongs in the 
class of stories that find currency after ihc event! fur, althuug i 
lltales doubtless had some acquaintance with astronomy uri 
an empirical level, it seems quite impossible that he should 
actually have been able to foretell a solar eclipse :« that nmc 
in spite of the fact that many modem scholars have accepted 
the talc as true. About him a bo was told one of the first stones 
of the absent*minded pbiluuiphcr While walking* lost m 
abstraction! lit is said tu have fallen into .1 well and excited the 
laughter of a Thracian slave-girl the embodiment of illiteracy. 
The point of the my i» presumably that the ignorant slave-girl 
knew at least enough to keep out of .1 well but the Greeks 
appear to have given too little heed to the reflection ib is I hales 
fell into the well became lie had his mind on something other 
than the dust under foot. On the other hand, Thales is said 10 
have demonstrated the practical advantage of science by iwmg 
Ids knowledge to acquire a profitable monopoly of the W J] 
olive presses. His inlertsi in tfonicmporary pohucal problems 
is attested by the tales of his association with Cm-sus, king of 
Lydia, in his campaign agaimi the Persians and his advocacy 
of some measure of protective political unity among the cities 
of Ionia. Tins is nne of the earliest references to the many, and 
usually unsuccessful attempts to effect a federal union among 
the indqiendent Greek cities whether of the mainland or the 

Waur. tht Bask R nlity. For the history of phitoopHy. how¬ 
ever, Thule assumed real im(xirt.inte by devoting himself to 
the systematic search for the reality of the i 1 inverse, w hi eh he 
idem! lied as water. His selection was almost inevitable, for 
the ready mutability of water into ice, its capacity for vaporiza¬ 
tion. its presence in the air, on the earth, and beneath the earth, 
its relation to growth and vegetation, and the apparently ol>- 
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vimts facr ihar rhc earth was Boating on water, all .suggested 
iiv Universality. Titles hapjjencd to be wrong, but it is to 
his everlasting renown tlut lie was the first man in reject ibe 
uncritical explanations of his predecessors and to seek truth 
in a scientific manner. 

Ajuximander and Anaximenes. To the Milesian schtKfl 
there also belongs Anaximander, who declared that rcahiy 
consisted in itic boundless—an ill-defined concept—which he 
seemingly believed to have existed wit [tout origin and rube in* 
destructible and inexhaustible. A third member ol the school 
was Anaximenes, who declared that air was the basic reality,. 
..ting out dial air included both the boundlessness of An¬ 
aximander 1 * concept and the physical definiteness of water, 
rlv basic substance suggested bj Thales. "Thus different phi¬ 
losophers in rhc same school pursued their studies along 
similar though separate lines. 

7 "lie C*jnfr&dictory Ideas of Change and Permanence. The 
development of philosophic speculation proceeds, however, 
from Thales rather than from the similar speculations of cither 
of these two younger contemporaries. The scientific approach 
TO til e explanation of the universe, ai least as the philosophers 
sought to reduce all material existence to one bade reality, hail 
one weakness, for it led them to ignore everything that seemed 
to contradict rhc theory toward which they were impelled. 
11 ius 1 hales found in water the universal, emuiipresent, and, 
hence, static and unchanging reality of the world, but con* 
verscly be was attracted u> water largely because of its change¬ 
ful twin re, Ac a ind i ngly, 11 k t wo opjHwcd id cas of c ban ge a rt d 
jx rmancncc emerged* and succeeding philmophcrs undertook 
to prove the universal truth of one or the other of these ideas, 
ignoring entirely evidence printing tQ the existence of Truth in 
riie one that they bad discarded, h. was not until considerably 
i.ii' t 1 1i.i i a group of philoiophm arose who tried lo reconcile 
the conflicting ideas of various earlier schools of thought. The 
scientific printipk was nm yet clearly enough understood for 
ii ro |viinr the way to truth wherever it might be found. 
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Hf.R,V( UtlTUS 

The Doctrine of Flux . Although the cunctfpi of permanence 
wx^ taken up vomcwhiii before it* opposite* if k [nrlup^ 
simpler to COfttkltr first the clearly defined philosophy of 
Herat lulus of EpbsUt* who lion mh a I *faoUt §00 u.c. -ind who 
undertook to demonstrate the universal fact of change, or llux. 
HfcracLcitivi was a member of j noble family* living, hke the 
Jvne jKKrtv at Jk time when juilitical stability was unknow u, amt 
ii uj* natural that in hi* philosophy he dioiihl diuu m ttv 
hue nee of his own inconstant environment. He taught that 
evcrytkmg b the universe \% in a constant state of Hux. There 
is no enduring reality; everything is coming into being or 
passing oiat of being; nothing exists. 

The contention h sumiued up in his often repealed s\m<- 
mcm: "Everything i> flowing,'’ He illustrated Ins ideas by 
appealing to facts of nature, pointing out. for u^tancc, that one 
cannot step twice hm A* ^ stream, for caA iustam the 
water changes. He tatiglu further that all change iako place 
in accordance with an immutable law .if nature, ami on nc 
basis of dm bw he explained the appe-irariLr *ii yctur* 
nenee, which is to be seen m every stick and stum at hand, as 

j deception of [lie sen so. . , 

Firt. the Btiiie Reality. HeradeitUi could noi entirely aban¬ 
don the form set up by his predecessor. Instead of accepting, 
with Thales, water as (he basic reality, lie suggested tire, which, 
with an obviously deceptive appearance of permanence, demon- 
urates the transition out of being of the substance that is being 

burned and the coming into being of die gases and as.a' 

result. In Ins emphasis on tile unreliability of sense percepmm, 
Hcraclritus made an important contribution n. phi o,ophy. 

TVjc Interest of Heradeitits m Ssffldtf* W hitc I ki.iJutux, 
like all his contemporaries, was a physical and not a himmribtic 
philosopher, there are, nevertheless, evidences that its prune 
conation wi.h the .Jea of law in the physical world earned 
him on to the problems of men living together in orderly so- 
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dt-y. E k dec lured slur citizens ^htnjld fight in defense of their 
1 J ^i hey would in iintense at ibe walls nf the ciry, He 
believed that all law emanated from Zeus, bur lie wa* equally 
emphatic in maintaining the right of an individual to his 
opinion. 1 here i> a certain amount of confusion in the con ten 
non of Hcracleims regarding law, for at that time he neither 
knew nor could evolve a consistent political philosophy by 
wliid l in guide hi* thinking. Vet. despite the inadequacy of 
his political philosophy, the inifKirtant thing is to ubserve that 
m the earliest days of intellectual inquiry such topic* were 
pressing for cunddcratinn and solution in the mind* of die 
C tfeek*. Hcraddtus made a major contribution to die advance* 
mem of thought by his recognition of die conflict that exists 
between die sensed and reason. 


Tm ElfatIi: School; Xenophanes, Pa*mf.vic«fs Ziso 

fhe Doctrine of Ptrntufiettfe. An lntcrpiW^cion oi ph ideal 
science quite nppusi.il to rliai of Hcracleitus was defended by 
a group of philosophers who taught the doctrine of perma¬ 
nence, or unchanging rest, Tins new philosophic Uxly has 
been called the Elea tie school, from its foundation ar Elea 
m southern Italy, Three men in particular, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno, developed the teachings of the ELcatics. 

\cwjpthtfiej. Xenophanes of Colophon, tile founder of the 
Lte.it ic S 11 *i j [ + lived (ruin about 5/0 b,c_ to a bout 47 "> b.c. and 
is consequently somewhat earlier than Hcraclcims. Xe- 
nophanes was perhajss more inti match invoked in poetry and 
theology than in scientific philosophy, which was earned for¬ 
ward by his successors. He was himself out of the elegiac 
poets, and Ins writings present a poetic and imaginative con¬ 
cept of the philosophy of permanence. There is evident in 
them not only a passionate anger against moral decadence but 
considerable sound common sense. 

The contribution of Xenophanes to rational theology lie* in 
Id* declaration of positive belief in a single god P who is, in 
Form and conception, something quite different from man, 
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"There a jingle gt*!,'* Sic declares, "Hie greatest among gods 
rind men, who resembles mortals neither in tx>tly nor in mind* 
Tins mimoiWsrk idea is a distinct advance, and \i Xenophanes 
continues to refer to gfxis in the plural, ii is only because he 
cannot shake off a conventional literary usage* Xenophanes 
found also in the otic unchanging got! the principle of Imma¬ 
nence* which his school maintained to be die basis of reality in 
the universe. 

The Mora! Censures of Xenophanes, Xenophanes was led 
by his lived conviction to argue in even instance the doctrine 
of j>cmuncnce* Nevertheless, his interests ranged also over a 
wide field, and he showed the tfcal of a reJormef* diiccting his 
writings against ignorance and moral laxity rut her than pursu¬ 
ing exclusively the physical speculations of his contemporary 
philosophers* When Hie Greek cities of Asia Minor were re¬ 
duced by die Lydians and Persians, Xenophanes left Colophon 
and moved to Elea in southern truly* and it was at that Hint 
that he founded his school. Mam of the current interests of 
society irritated Xenophanes. He protested against the undue 
emphasis on athletics* winch paid more attention to Hie de¬ 
velopment of .1 man’s body ihnn to his intellect. Nor did he 
approve of the public recital of Homer and Hesiod* since the 
unreal adventures ol gods and giants were of little inii>ortuiue 
to men of liis own time* Likewise, the religion of the epic 
poets shocked him, for Homer and Hesiod ascribed to die gods 
crimes at which man should blush. 

The Challenge to . 1 tishropomotfhhtn . Xenophanes urged 
tlie nurture of nfiur.il responsibility and reasoned judgment, 
amt he is to he associated with the first attack on amhmpo- 
morphism m Greek religion* for. he says, it is only the conceit 
of man that leads him to picture the gods in his own likeness. 
His refutation of aniUn>|xjmorphtsnl mav best be explained by 
quoting hts few cogent extant aphorisms on the subject 

Mortals believe that the grid* arc bom with their .wp g-irb and 
voice 4cul furtO- 

If oxen and 1 euiis had hands with which to paint and produce 
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a* rtrcli .In, dici WiHlJd fiihilitt ikir after lllOi i*WU 

hum: bn»c* would jin their gvos like tiim, artel I intit like 
Ikim. 

The Ethtnpiam dum that gtkb a* black and tfat-uovctL while 
she Thracian* lnUllhvi ihtnr* rtf Ik red-huiidl ansi blue eyed. 

Parmenides and the Doctrine *>f ResL With Parmenides, 
who was a younger successrir of Xenopbants in the F.kauc 
school* we enonuxter a man wLio utvdertoak to defend die 
principle of permanence in more concrete, if slightly cavalier, 
fashion. Ht claimed that the only reality in the world was the 
One, or Iking, which is everlasting, motionless, and changeless. 
Nut-king cannot became ii is u mb i likable, nor can any- 
tiling else that is unthinkable have being. Motion he state* tti 
be unthinkable, and apparent motion, as seen anywhere in the 
world, must k rejected on the ground chat anything that is 
until ink aide s* impossible, ii an object is moved from one 
place to another, it must k moved two an empty space, bm 
sma empty space iv unthinkable it cannot exist, and the* dure 
mot ion is impassible. 

Tilt-, type of sophistic nonsense, ii must he remembered, was 
tolerated when all such speculations were new to man, and die 
physical philosopher* were feeling their wjj toward truth. 
Furt her more. Parmenides like Heraclcitus. was simply guard 
iTig against the deception of the senses, the only dillcrcncc 
being that Hcraddlu* maintained that man Was deceived by 
the hkc appearance of rest, whereas Parmenides declared that 
it was the false appearance of motion that confused the semes. 

Zeno and Ah Mat/iemmad Proofs The last scholar of the 
I 7 .leak school to be discussed is Zetto, w'hnsc life falls entirely 
within die bfrb century. He undertook m prove by ntathe 
maueal legerdemain that ii wav easier to accept Parmenides* 
stTLiiige doctrine of static being than to credit ihc theory of 
motion. He advanced four math etna tied proofs againsi the 
possibility of motion, of which tw r c> may k cited bj way of 
1^2] 
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d lustration. He pointed mu that. though an arrow in its 
llighr dmmgh the air from the bowman to die target appears 
to move, in reality at any i;ivcn inhuii^tiiiiiii instant ot time 
it must he located at a certain place, where its motion is zero. 
Thus its apparent flight is a series of Hied |*ciinior zeros, and 
no addition of zero phis zero plus zero can produce morion. 

Another illustration, which is couched in involved mathe¬ 
matical ratios ha$ to do with a race between the fleet-tooled 
Achilles and the slow-moving tortoise. The problem, in some¬ 
what simplified form, suppose? that Achilles is able tu run 
twice as fast as the tortoise. If thr [Eirfoisc n given i st.iri of 
sixteen feet, by the time Ac lid lea has reached the starting-point 
of the tortoise, the latter will be eight kci farther on, and 
successively the tortoise will maintain it*- lead by halt die inter¬ 
vening space, Achilles therefore can never catch up with die 
tortoise, despite any fallacious opinion nr deceptive visual ap¬ 
pearance that would seem to prove tli.it a man running twice 
as fast JS a tortoise will eventually reach and pas* die latter. 
Logic was thus developed without relation to reality at this 

point in the history of philosophy, , 

The Accf>mplithmcnt of Etmxth' Sch&.T The efforts o 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and ^no, and also of McJrssus of 
Samos, who, like Zeno, vigorously refuted every attack on wr 
tenets of the FJeatir school, were »$i»tially negative. Xenoph¬ 
anes stands somewhat apart Iroin the casuistic arguments, 
though he was emphatic in bin ow n belief*- Since the later 
philosopher* of the school conceived tt to be rlietr duty to do 
fend a position rather than to examine it. they developed a 
facility in dialectic, w inch no douhf served .< purpose in halm- 
uating men 1 * mi mb to argumentation, thus making possible a 
liter development of more valuable aspect* of philosophy. A 
change of mental attitude Wiati necessary before definite prog¬ 
ress could he made, hut by their exclusive pursuii of fixed ideas, 
the philosopher* were at hast clearing the way for subsequent 

advance. 
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TJU PVTHACJtMItANl 

Pythagoras and hu Siiwut. The upjiodng views of flic 
Milesian and Elcauc *ch< it»L of philosophy and of Hcraelcitus 
were vigorously upheld by men who had no disposition to 
recognize truih in the posuirm of their opponents T hoc 
differences were, however, presently to be examined by a hod) 
of lev biased philosophers, who soughi In discover common 
ground and demons!rablc truth in the reaching' of their prede¬ 
cessors Before rim effort ar philosophic reconciliation is dealt 
with, another school or group of philosophers who were active 
at die same period mum be briefly described. ‘Hiesc are die 
Pythagoreans, a curious hods that embraced the characteristics 
of a religious order, a political taction, and a school of philos¬ 
ophy. The school was founded at Croton in Italy by Pythagoras, 
a citizen of $amo% who in ilie tonne of his travels moved to 
Italy. He lived from about 580 &„<:* ro about 54 n,i r.c. Like all 
die early philosophers, the Pythagoreans were seeking reality, 
and they found it in number. Nor is it surprising dial to an 
orderly Greek mind mathematical discoveries should utfer a 
Strong appeal. In fact the identification of reality with an 
abstract eoticepi wieh as number represents in itself a definite 
advance in philosophic inquiry. 

The Study uf Number. The Pvrhagaream quickly dis¬ 
covered certain numerical relationship* between tmuitcal notes, 
but, in die cxultaiion of spirit that accompanied the proved 
accuracy of some natural numerical inw that had hitherto lain 
hidden from human intelligence, I hey went on to fanciful 
explanation* of the music of die. spheres, am! to a numerical 
explanation of the relation of the soul to the body. With 
reasonable logic they identified the number one with The point, 
two with the line, three with the surface, and four with die 
cube. They also evolved various sound mathematical formula: 
related to number series. But when they explained live as 
representing murcugc. seven opportunity > and so forth, they 
quickly tost Touch with reality, 
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It U significant Mur m more modern tithes the control of 
nature. as exemplified m the development oi Hie various 
br.iiuiEics uf natural science, melEi .h. elicinisEfV, physics. und the 
different studies in decmdiy, and even more die enormous 
volume of cou|n;ramc nrsc.iri.-Ji ihut resulted in the discovery 
of atomic energy, lus depended on ka.rnmg the mathematical 
laws iliat so fascinated the Pythagoreans l lie weakness of 
the Pythagorean position lay in Hie illogical and i.mciiut ex¬ 
tension Hmi they made of their hrst stimulating discoveries in 
musical intervals. 

Hnia of the Pythagorean*. The Pythagorean*, as an order, 
enjoined upon themselves, in addilion ru a pledge of celibacy, 
contemplation, and worship, a number of curious prohibitions, 
inch as alftteni ion from wi>ol as clothing, beans as food, md 
iron as an implement with which to Mir the tire, In the popular 
imagination the doctrine of Transmigration of sunk is ako 
prominently associated with Hit- Pythagorean cub A similar 
belief in the Transmigration of souls, or the cycles of birth, was 
shared by other religious bodies. These setysaOOflJlJ doctrines, 
though of some mrefest, ewe Hot of particular importance. The 
strict probihiriiom arc probably custom survivals or tabsms. 
These rlic Pythagorean* seized upon and exaggerated in im¬ 
portance Idealise at Hits time some men came to realize the 
insidious effect of a wave of moral laxity that had made the 
cities of Italy and Sicily, especially Sybsuis. nowriom for their 
excessive luxury. In some way, tt»o, the ascetic tm pi it at ions of 
liie prohibitions to which the Pythagoreans subjected therm 
selves were associated with die greater patriotism and civic 
virtue of an earlier age. 

It was during this period that the weakened cities of Asia 
Minor were falling a prey to Crtrsus and the Persian ruler 
Cyrus, and Pythagoras was aware ot the me* stable fate of his 
former fellow ot3?.en> in Samos. He sought, therefore, ,iy die 
imposition of ascetic rules of life, tO cheek the ravages of 
moral decline among his followers m ihcir new home in 
Italy, Similar attitudes can be traced in the diatribes of Xe- 
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nophams, the martial exhortations of i :<1hnus t and even in the 
whimpering despondency ' : i Mimnerauu. t hey arc all symp¬ 
tomatic of die times in which the lyric poets and rim physical 
philosophers lived. 

The importance n} the fyMagorrJff/, In \phc ol die some- 
rimes inaccurate applications of then knowledge, die Pythag¬ 
oreans assumed considerable importance in later philosophy 
for i heir methods and mathematical discoveries. Plato was 
utter influenced by the Pythagorean theory of number in 
framing his illustrations, and Democritus, who was to make 
exceedingly important contributions to the theory of the atom. 
Was able to conduct lib own. research only became of riit mathe¬ 
matical discoveries of the Pythagoreans, who had preceded 
him. The place of the Pythagoreans in the study of geometry 
is a distinguished one. There was a sense of truth about the 
strange, and in Mime respects credulous, school of die Pythag¬ 
oreans that served the cause of philosophy well 

An t m rib w Kk<. dnm liath >s i n I s» f_as 

The Movement toward Reconcili&tson. Naturally, ns wirh 
die passage of time men gained perspective and were aide to 
evaluate the efforts of those who hail initiated the search for 
reality, they could not remain satis lied with either the explana¬ 
tion of Hcrack]ms. who iknicd the existence of all stability 
and permanence, or that of the Elea tics, who denied die exist¬ 
ence of all movement and change. These earlier dogmatic 
claims had grown out of the attitude that prompted men to 
pursue one idea to the exclusion of all contradictory evidence, 
and that method was manifestly not the one by which to arrive 
at the entire truth. 

It therefore became the task of the next group of philoso¬ 
phers, of whom the me»l important were Empedocles, AnaX- 
agora*, Leucippus, and Democritus, to extract the truth from 
the biased arguments of their predecessors and to direct philo 
ioplm research along more objective and dirim crested paths of 
t W6\ 
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fifth l trinity rather than to the archaic period, hut. they were 
working in die direct tradition of physical philosophy and 
consequent Lv art more ititimatdv related lo their predecessors 
in thdr philosophic outlook than lu their contempo rarits or 
successors, who turned to humarustic ttudiijs. 

Empcdoclct. The first philosopher to he discussed in this 
connection is EmjH. , doclcs of Acraga* in SiciK\ who lived from 
alx.ui -m e.c. to 430 tuc, He was thus nearly anitenipurarv 
with the Fleattc Zeno. Empedocles was still searching i ,jr 
reality, as Thales, HcMckuu*. and E'at include* had doDC. hoc 
mislead of identifying reality with water* lire, or the One. as 
did die former three* respectively, he said that it was to hv 
found in four elements—card., air. tire, and water—whui 
might he combined in innumerable ways* I hus pennant.net 
would he found m the vkuttOM? Hk m^'-lus ami ihaue'. m 
their shifting |H>suiuns. If the idea is extended, as he extended 
it* to account for natural growth by a change id compoMiioti f 
it will he agreed that lie contributed a very important idea to 
scientific inquiry. 

hire and lEat, she Forces. In addition to die 

four elementSj, Finj^tlodes prcdkjlted OT abstract quaUtu-v 
love and hare, which accounted for motion, the former bring- 
ing elements together, die latter driving di-.m apart, I In 
predication of love and hate $* forces to control motion k & 
many resjKCts similar U > the modern electrical dieorv of positive 
Old negative charges, and* if it he objected that love ami liaLt 
u dioraci and jimiic terms* it must be conceded that « 
i$ still ver\ difficult to explain with enlirc satisfaction {»5it1VC 
and , wl i,ve dcilileal pnlev fin '-diditv "f d.c idea v. not 
destroyed because die language used to describe it is more 
jHX’tii than scientific. 

The Legendary Emp^dodes, In a credulous age. the con¬ 
siderable breadth of true scientific knowledge tlut Empedocles 
[jossessed gained for bun a reputation for supernatural piwcr. 
Possibly he welcomed the opinion* Tradition has it that he 
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ended his lift hy .1 leap into die crater of Mount jfctita. hj iliac 
he might 1n r e hr jli^FiI CO have disappeared from earth as a gocL 
Scientific gjjhilksophy had brought to rhe attention of the world 
some remarkable discoveries, and Emjiedudc*. cither sincerely 
or through vanity, yielded to the temptation to promise f6f 
mankind extravagant things. He professed to discover in 
medicines cures for ,d! ills, including old age. to check the 
violence of the winds, at in cause them to blow .n will, to con- 
rrol rhe season of rains, and to restore die dead from Hades. 
Empedocles lived in tlu same atmosphere that produced an 
illogical religious /eui among various grouj^, ami hy which 
bo*h the E 3 eatics and Pythagoreans had been ro some extent 
.illtoted, in [Ju.s w.r 1 me may account in |>art at lent for the 
dements of scientific- research and of supcrviiriiim belief m his 
riwn divinity existing side hy side in hi* mind. 

Anaxagoras. With Anaxagoras of 1 iiazoiiuna-. who lived 
from about 500 tu.. iu 42 'J r.c., there emerges a philosopher 
whose career was to bring him in contact with some of the 
distinguished men and women of Greek history and who was 
the first mao to pursue philosophy as a study in Athens, though 
he was not a native of that city He dso contributed by his 
Studies to the reconciliation of earlier conflicting ideas, although 
he worked quite mdcperkleridv of Etn|iedocies, He differed 
from Empedocles in claiming that reality was to he found not 
in four dement*, bur in an infinite number of “seeds ' of the 
dement*, as many a 1 * are die different objects and qualities 
known to man. 1 hese licty seeds, he said, weft present in 
varying proportions in all things, and the difference in the 
apjjeamnce of pliyxic.il objects was in (k; accounted for by the 
varying proportions m which thev were present in each one, 
l he Hide of Reason. Anaxagoras trunk one further impor¬ 
tant contribution to philosophy hy explaining the orderly 
movement of natural hodks—the sun. moon, and stars—and of 
mi uni I phenomena, sulEi .15 the seasons, through the presence 
of reason, or Nous, in the world. Nous was, in his philosophy, 
■in infinitely fine substance, umnixed with any alloy. Jt was 
l m[ 
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very dittunlt for Inm to cxj rt'is rhi> ulci in a universe of mul 
itplc dements* but ho at rein pi to set up reason or intelligence, 
which he undcrstixid by Nous* as .1 guiding principle of con¬ 
duct, ss m some w.ivs allied to kmp iKa S^ assumption of love 
and hate as forces controlling motion* With the Nous of 
Anaxagoras however* we arc coming closer to a philosophy 
that will Take accmmr of the human trifod rather ihan of 
physical properties as the basis of ihc understanding of life. 

The Ration ill Exphnunons of Phystfttt Photo want, hi 1 lie 
middle of the fifth century Anaxagoras moved to Athens, He 
was the hrst man to associate himself with philosophy in that 
city, which within anodier half-century was to produce Soc¬ 
rates ami Pt-ito, Anaxagoras was welcomed to the liberal 
intellectual circle nf Pericles atuf A*\k^u where he met Eu¬ 
ripides and other hrerary men- VVhcu popular feeling Itinicd 
against Fcridcs. the Athenians drove Anaxagoras from their 
city as an atheist, for he insisted, like Empedocles* on an honest 
scientific approach to intellectual inquiry, ami he had suggested 
natural es pi an at ion s for some phenomena rh.it had hitherto 
been interpreted by mythical allusions. I bus he Taught dia* 
the sun ivji ntilv a ml-lmt ■aoue*aud not a g (J d. Tile tturfxluC- 
lion of new anti alarming idea* from (lie more liberal Ionian 
cities had already earned some misgivings in At hero, and it was 
as ,1 result nf a law parsed in 452 bx. t directed against men 
Who refused 10 accept the religion pf die city and who taught 
&CW ideas of astronomy. That Anaxagoras was exiled- Never 
ihdcss, it must not be thought ibar the Athenians were unduly 
superstitious* fur the exile nf Anaxagoras was motivated quite 
as much bv |>olmcal aniagmmm toward !u.< fneiid tildes as 
by religious conservatism. Both trifles and Anaxagoras died 
in 429 b,c. 

UuapptH and I)<-»incrittts. In the Jour elements predicated 
hy Empedocles. which move at the instance nf kwe and liatc. 
and in die infinite number of weds of the element* which «m- 
uimtal reality for Anaxagoras, there were indications of the 
direction in which physical philosophy was moving. The next 
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IqgLat step whs die explanation of the physical universe in 
tertn^ of Uurns, It is an arresting thought that [tic great du 
eovcrics of atomic energy in our own day were prec< ded by the 
simple, patient. bur penetrating inquiries of men who worked 
more than two thousand years before the fruits of ifadr absorb¬ 
ing search were to be gathered. 

Tire early study of the theory of atoms was pursued m par¬ 
ticular bv two philosophers. Leucippus, probably of Miletus, 
and Democritus of Abtlcra in Thrace Leucippus is j very 
shadowy personality, md, even those in antiquity who discuss 
bis work arc exceedingly vague about the details of his life* 
li it may be assumed that he came from Miletus, it is note 
worthy that, in a sense* physical philosophy began and ended 
with that brilliant city of Ash Minor, for the problems raised 
by Thales led logically ro the work of The atomises There is 
reason to believe that Leucippus first seized upon the idea of 
the atomic theory, although the continuation of the work by 
Democritus, whose life touched bqth the fifth anil fourth cen¬ 
turies before Christ, has been more widely recognized. Both 
in time and in importance^ though not in the subject id In* 
study, Democritus belongs with Plato and A rut ode rather thiiti 
with The early physical philosophers. 

Statement of the itomu: Thef*r\, Without seeking to differ- 
ejitiate specifically lietwem the contributions of Leucippus and 
Democritus, wt find that the search fur reality has now pro* 
<Uici;i 1 die explanation tit.it all things arc mailt up of an infinite 
number of atoms, which are too small In lx [*: record by any¬ 
thing but die mind. They arc unchanging and i rules! rued Me. 
Idic word atom means m Greek “rhrit which cannot he cut 
finer/' tu conjunction with the ancient study of die aimii went 
(he idea ot the void, within which motion might lake place* 
Id re concept of die void, though less spectacular, is almost as 
important as the atom itself. Tile smashing uf the atom has 
played havoc with tin derivation of certain term* that have 
long nidimd. but n is our prtsenl rcqumisihiliiy to follow die 
thought of the Greeks, who were seeking reality, rather than to 
[20G| 
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harmonize the search f«.r pure knowledge with the achieve¬ 
ments of applied science. In the atoms .ikine Leucippus and 
Democritus believed that reality existed. M, 'UOII u sj.ivc.ned 
by fisted laws, which arise from die atoms themselves, rather 
than bv the theory of love and hate advanced by Ltnpedoclcs •« 
the presence of Sous, as advanced by Anaxagoras, Tile con¬ 
cept of motion wav to find Its first orderly explanation mud, 
later in Newtons Laws of Motion, which, m turn, have been 
modified by Professor Einstein s studies in Relativitv. 

The thcorv of atoms provided in the minds o the Greek! 
an interpretation of human intelligence itself, tor the mind was 
said to be made up of fire atoms, the most delicate and settsi ■> 
of all. which in the correct combination, found unite hnma.i 
body, took on the capacity of perception and -bough'- 
In this way Democritus used the atomie theory o explain 
the workings of the human mind, with its power dI 
nation between truth and error. In the attempt to dehne I c 
intellect, his claim to distinction lies not so much in.the va ue 
of the physical explanation that he offered, but rather rit 
recognition of the existence of the problem. Hr 'W a o c- 
rivelv concerned with ethics and strove for - ««‘» 

standing of moral ..dhility. Thus, with Dcmocrmu, 

Whose life Stretd.es on into the fourth centurv. 1 

physical reality among the Greeks came to an eml. D^nmrum 
had found in the atomic theory an explanation o' the «mw» 
in scientific and nomupemaiural terms winch demed na .cr 
the existence of permanence ntw the existence of change. 
Philosophy could now move toward a rational explanation o 

knowledge and thought. 

The Aki of ajw Later ^ 1> Nt:£ 

Hippos*. Tradition l.a, it that H,ppocm.rs taught the 
art of medicine to his pupils beneath live shade of a plan* tree, 
which still spreads its branches over tile marketplace of t 
principal tow«, on the island of Cos. Tile legend may well be 
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(rue, for that venerable pbme li estimated Ui be more than 
twenu-hve hundred year^ old, In any case, it was on ihc 
bbnd of Cm that Hippocrates, Hie physician and scientist, was 
born, at unit 46ft ti.e., and st was there that he practiced die art 
of healing, taught the profession of tin-die me it > hh luceewjrs, 
mingled learning with mellow humanism, and carried forward 
his scientific research umil his death in the fourth century. 

I he numerous Hippocratic treatises on medicine arc the 
product of various hands, Itur there can be no doubt of iht dom- 
inam place of Hipptx-nHcs himself in the founding of an an¬ 
cient school of medicine and in [he fostering of a high ethical 
and scientific code for hi* associates. Although ihc present 
value of ancient Greek medical writings lies m the reconstruct 
(ion of the history of medicine rather than in more uhiifarEan 
aspects, the Hippocratic Cor put c annul be read without pro¬ 
found admiration for du- practical and sane counsel that it 
contains, Hippocrates was the foremost man of his profession 
in a great period of Greek achievement, and consequently his 
writings convey the same impression of mastery that U to he 
found iti the contemporary work of those who attained emi¬ 
nence in other fields* whether Herodotus and Thucydides in 
history, Sophocles in drama, or Phcuhai ifi sculjxure. This 
staicment may be made without disparage mem of tin impor 
lant advance* in medicine thar were made bv the physicians 
of the Alexandrian Age or by Galen m later Roman times, 

A collection of the observation* M f lltjipgcratcs called the 
yi ph on sms, is of interest, ]*niu'!|ulK because they arc concise 
statements of tnctiical experience, hut also because they con ta.ni 
evidence of the philosophy of life that by behind the ancient 
practice of medicine, Thuv die itro aphorism tmbo4ic$ in 
irsdi a high concept o£ the profession and of ihc function of 
the physician. 

Life is short, art is bug, opportunity keen, exjierkni’c fallihk', 
judgment hard, Je is ihc duty uf the phytidan u <>1 mnly to per¬ 
form his own proper i-uk, Ejui al*> in clTru 4 harmony among the 
piMciK, those in attendance upiit him, and external umirnst-mtes, 

im\ 
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Tilt Oath. Tlit Hippocratic Oath, to winch those who 
entered the profession subscribed. may still he regarded in 
substance as a proper state rue ut of a physician s duty. A trans¬ 
lation, in pact, run* liius: 


I swear In tlK pin scion A.. and In Asckplut and HySCia 

and Panacea, and by all the j.-ud» ami *-‘‘desses, 
w,>,,«** .ha. I shall fulfill. ... the l“™> “■ »* -W “ 
judgment, tins ruth and this coven jih 1 shall hold the one >' ... 
instructed me m tins an in equal esteem with my parents: sha 
.hare my substance with him; ,t he lie m need m mmey I shall 
malic l«m a share, of mine: I shall cherrsh his M «*»•*£ 
own brothers; and I shall leach them .he an of medtene. if .he 
wish to leatn it. without char B c or covenant; 1 sliall imp 
knowledge, heth cmdlv and m every other torn, «t ;s w'' , OT. " «>> 
sons. to the sous Ot my nrstrutlnr. and ... all undent, .al„. base 
enrolled and have taken the ,-h, ..eiatt’s oath, hut to no « she. 

1 shall .coveto ms treatment by .he need,-1 the «dfc™« ... .he 
hen rov abili.l and ludpmcnt. and I shall rcltau. lion, a i • 

..a. y pd. I . shah neve. *,.c a Mial V** ^ 

„ asked ,o do nor shall I ever offer such advrees In a holy and 

pure manner l dull pursue the curse of my ■'*= ” . j 

Whenever 1 enter.. i. shall 1* for the Ixnet.. . «*, and 

I shall shun all willful nnscisduri and mfury. Kegajdm^th »h 
.ha, I may see or hear in the curse of my svork, or even . .n o m 
w work m ctmiaci with tht pulAi, t , 

repealed a. targe. 1 sha I keep .... my«... ( £u)fi]| ^ mA 

■it inviolable jewt*- huulH, r ^r * « i -ij 

do no. ... H, may t entov high repo* 

rime, for my life and my pro,ess.on; but d I do '■<>>*' “ “ d «“ 

fc riwom, mav the opposite be fate. 

In assess,ng the place of Hippocrates in the Greek 

civilization, it U difficult to know whether he ^“Wbetrcat^ 
as a philosopher or a sc.cnt.st. It is, however, of less '".pnr.ancc 

to assign him to a particular ui js , . _ t ;c r 

l.iuh moral ,,ur|>osc. the intellectual honesty, and the sctcntdic 

attitude of mind that acmatcd ibis Grcck P llys '^ J j 
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iirul cl lils gave to ins teaching of fhe an of medicine a value 
thar has grown rather than tied met] with the metcast of 
medical knowledge in modem times* 

Jrcfiimtdrt. No treatment of Greek scientific thought 
would he complete without: brief mention of Archimedes, the 
Sicilian* although his date* {about 287-212 me,} place him 
much later than the physical philosophers previously discussed* 
and ids activities arc centered about the Syracusan resistance to 
Rome* Archimedes was one of the most distinguished, ami 
certainly one of the most ingenious. mar Lina tie ram of an- 
liqutty, his area of interest embracing what ni modem ter¬ 
minology would k called Applied Mathcmattes* He lived 
■it the court of I heron II of Syracuse, ami one of his greatest 
discoveries* tlic Law of Specific Gravity, was made while he 
was in his bath* eliciting from him the delighted cxcl.tma- 
uim bureau - -i have found st„ Tile very practical purpose ul 
his discovery was to test by specific gravity the purity of the 
gold in hi? pat rail's crown, 

Plutarch is the source of much of our knowledge of Arctu- 
iiicda. and tome allowance mum be made for die fondness of 
thas author ! ■ j r pleasing anecdotes. Yet there seems hide 
reason to doubt I us invention of ^Archimedes' Screw” a 
mechanical device inr pumping water* or hi 1 * Jinking of pulleys 
in Mich 4 way as fu raise an enormous weight by comparatively 
slight exertion. Archimedes is said to have demonstrated this 
lust invention before Hseron by lifting a fully loaded ifucc- 
masted ship from the harbor. In the pride of lui discovery of 
the principle of mechanical advantage, he cried out: "Give me 
a place to stand and I wilt move the world," 

During the siege of Syracuse* which to the amazement of 
the Roman* resisted their armies for more than two years* 
Archimedes devised many of the engines o! defense. Mich si 
great beams that swung out from the waits and released 
m.KMve weights to destroy the Roman scaling ladders. 

\ ct Archimedes Would have preferred to be remembered as 
pure mathenuu ician. He described his own ingenious con- 
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trieances as (lit amusements of ■geometry at play" He re¬ 
garded as Im greatest discovery the ratio of it- whtttt ®e 
cylinder bears ro tile sphere itt volume and area, surely a piob- 
lcm m the realm of nonutihtanan scholarship. It m 
of this nature that seas inscribed on his tombstone, Licero, 
when serving » quasar in Sicily two centre* later dis¬ 
covered the monument, overgrosvn by weeds, and wrote 
melancholy reflection on the transiency »F 

Archimedes met his death at the hands of a common Roman 
sold, er. a member of the force that stormed the etty. 
dter seas angered when he was rudely hidden bv the old mam 
intent upon a figure drawn on the greund to stand revay rom 
his diagrams. Archimedes, a figure of rhe 
Greek genius, still stands for the flbfttttW pursuit of know ■ 
edge with its inevitable, unsought projection into the uses of 

mankind 
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TROUBLE IX ASIA. THE PERSIAN WARS 


The Threat of Titfum in Asia 

Comparative Quia tn Athene For two decades after die 
expulsion of the PcisisTratKia:, lew events of niomeni took 
fdacc in Athens, aside front die steady development of the new 
political institution* that had been established by Ckisrhcm*. 
It was well that the Athenians had such a period of quiet m 
which to practice their democratic government, for. though 
they little realized it, in m a.c H 41 die Battle of Marathon, 
Fate had fast Athens for the role of savior of Euru[se:iri ctvi- 
1 Edition. Hut Iseforc dealing with the course of die Persian 
ars, we must see what nation had arisen in Asia to threaten 
the security of Greece. 

/■r/ £ Jf'j/i Btrttpfctr I.ydia and the \ Ctitts. During the 
centuries of Greek migration and colonization, great empires 
had risen ur fallen in other parts uf the ancient world without 
causnig so mud, as a ripple of anxiety in Greek conscious ness. 
Hit Hellenic sense of sufficiency within a city-state kept the 
Greeks From looking upon die rest of the world with either 
concern or envy. They were now tq discover that, whatever 
tiiur personal preference might be, no people could live in 
seclusion or entirely unto itself. In the seventh century, w he n 
Greek colonics had already been found'd all along the dottt of 
Minor, the stale of Lydia began to rise to power anil lo 
adopt a hostile attitude toward the rich Creek cities uf the 
eoastlaml. Fain! echoes of the menace of the Lydian king* 
wore heard by the Greeks. Gygo, the fabulously wealthy 
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mmurcli of Sardis in Lydia, moved against Miletus and in the 
elegiac verses of Mimncfmu* reference is made to the resistance 
of the Ionian Greeks. The friction between the Lydian kings 
and the Greek cities of Asia Minor continued for a king period 
without decisive action. 

Crtrsus Reduces the Greek Cim* In ^60 m:,. the same year 
in which Pci si stratus seized the tyranny in Atliens. Crtesiis. 
like Clygcs a king of fabled riches, ascended the throne of 
Lydia and quickly brought the Greek cities, already weakened 
by excessive wealth* luxury, and lack of unity, under his con¬ 
trol. Crtesus was an admirer of Greek culture, and he did 
little to interfere with the internal life of ihc Greek commu^ 
nines. Yet the significance of die campaigns of Crocus lay 
not so much in the details of h* rule as in the fact that re* 
Greek cities were now brought into subjection and compelled 

to pay tribute to a foreign prince, ^ 

The Overthrow of Croesus. The rapid success of l-rotsus m 
compiling the Greek citizens to acknowledge his overbrddiip 
left him in a position of great power and prosperity. I he welb 
creamed kingdom of Lydia, lying to the cast ol .he Greek 
city of Smyrna ami bounded by the River Haly,. was wealthy 
and tUiridung. Cnwiis’ relations With Iro Astatic and Lgyp 
tian neighbors were friendly, and the possibility ot disaster 
seemed remote. Yci the Lydian king was not long to retain 
his own throne. Deep in the interior of Asia the empires of 
the Medes and Persians were rising, while the suites and tines 
uf Biblical history, Uc&*, Assyria, Babylonia, and Nineveh, 
were involved in the realignment uf iK.wcr. In 550 b,c. Cyrus 
dir Great, a Persian prince, seized the lotboIi dated empmr ol 
Media, which now- extended in the west to die River Halyv, 
tilt boundary beyond which Uy c««m kingdom of Lvdia. 

The Imperialistic Expansion of Persia, Cyrus had impend 
istic ambitions, and within a few years, by bc., he had sub- 
diied Lydia, taken over the capital city, Sardis and made 
Grrcsm his prisoner. The subjugation of Lydia brought [he 
Greek coastal citks under die |>owcr of a new and mightier 
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king, who. unlike (Ini^us cherished no respect for Hellenic 
culture. In S3 kv„, just unc year before the death of Febis- 
iniiuh in Athens. Cyrus died and was succeeded by Ins son* 
Cambyses. who extended like Persian empire couth and west 
into Egypt. In >3 ax, Cambytes died and was succeeded by 
Darius, Hicse Oriental iIcsjiols, ruling with autocratic power* 
lud *itccc*uvdy built up a great Asiatic empire, which was to 
threaten the liberty of the free states of Greece, Tinny years, 
however* elapsed Ik fore Darius definitely set out to bring 
Athens and Spana within his empire. 

Persian hnvtoachment <>n Europe', the l&tuan Remit (jyty 
b.c.), During these thirty years, witic very significant events 
tlX> k place* which serve as an introduction to the three Persian 
expeditions against Greece* Li >11 bx* t Darius crossed into 
Europe near Byzantium, and* with the forced assistance of con¬ 
tingents from the Greek cities of Asia Minor, seized alt Eh race 
as far as the River I hnubc on ihe north at>J the River Strvinun 
on ihe west. I ins annexation, however, did not directly affect 
ihr cities of Athens ami Sparta* which, with steadfast indif¬ 
ference to events uti rheir borders, pursued their own ways. In 
B - 1 .| a more important movement fur later li mope an 
cnifizanon c^nuticnccii, tor m that year Miletus, one nf the 
[tower fu I cities of Asia Minor, fomented the Ionian Revolt 
against Pmia. The enslavement of dir Ionian Greek chits by 
Cxttsus, Cyrus, and the successive kings of Persia hail never 
reduced their spirit. and a 'tniggle for freedom was sooner or 
later inevitable, 

Into tins revolt were gathered practically all the Checks liw 
ing between the lldlesp&ni and the island of Cyprus. An 
apiKMl was dispatched to At hem and Sparta for assistance in 
throwing nil the Oriental despotism, Sparra, because of die 
domestic Threat ol the Helot*, refused to have anything to do 
with an expedition against a king whose capital, Susa, was 
si mated an appalling distance away, for it lay fifteen hundred 
miks. or three months journey, it.* die east. Athens, however, 
and the little city of Etcina on the island of Kuban, both o£ 
[2C8J 
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Ionian v imc Hit aiaastancc of tlietr Asia Minor kins¬ 

men with rht: dispatch of iwcrnty and hvc dups respectively* an 
action thin Herodotus describes as "the beginning oi evils 

between the Creeks and barbarian*. 

The Burning of Sardis* In 491* *.t., an Ionian Creek army, 
in which were included Athenian and Erctrian ooMien, sacked 
.md burned the city of Sardis, ^ ben Ksn^ iXim.-i in Susa 
heard oi the destruction ol the Lydian capinit, lie was con 
turned wkh wrath btjeausc of the effrontery of the Athenians 
in taking part in the expedition, and. lest < Oriental lethargy 
should with time drill his m cliim for vengeance, he m 
smicted a slave to repeat three times cadi day in tm hearing : 


"Sire* remember the Athenians 1 

The End of the fonkti Revolt- The Ionian Revolt was 

brought to an end m 4W e.e. with the capture of Miktus by 
the Peru am, The men of the city were put to .leatb, .mi! tin 
women and children whl into slavery. The destruction of that 
ekJi center of Hellenism shook the ancient Greek world, and 
when shortly thereafter the dramatist ITirynichus present cd in 
Athens an historical plat entitled the Soc{ of Miletus, the entire 
audience burst into tears, and the poet was hired a thousand 
drnclim.i for reminding the Athenians of a misfortune that 
they felt to Ik their own. It is dilfic.lt to overestimate the 
ejfca, even upon later civdiaatmns, of the extermination at 
that time of free Greek thought in so important an area ol the 
ancient world as the Asia Minor scaeoast. The fulurc of F.uro- 
iiutn civ ih mm mi luttig m the balance. If ihe tide of Asiatic 
power hud ewepl on over Greece the growth of free achieve¬ 
ment would have been blighted .at die outset. 


Tin Tmo.t IVrsicn EsI'Euixions Arjttwr 
Gutiice <W2 ».c„ 4«l B.c.. 480 B.c.) 

With ihe suppression „f the Ionian Revolt, the Persians rt 
since sci about the task of both punishing and reorganizing the 
Greek critics dial had taken part in the insurrection. I liong 1 
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thr records of the period arc rqeager, it «'tm- dear thutr die 
Persians accomplished a wiser am! more tfficicm settlement 
dun an Oriental ^xjwcr might have been expected jt that time 
to bring about. The rccsiahlishmenl of Persian authority over 
the Greek communities of Asia was. however, only preliminary 
m a movement against die Greek mainland, winch was orig¬ 
inally and primarily motivated by the vow of the king to wreak 
vengeance upon Athens and lirctria for the burning of Sardis, 
Ku sucli nn insult to the dig mu of Persia was. without parallel. 

The Expedition of 4^1 n.e, Two years after die fail of 
Miletus, Darius wav ready to Take action agains) Grccec- 
Mafdnnius, die son-m- law of Darius, was placed in command 
of die expedition, which consisted of both land and naval 
forces. A* Mirdotmo proceeded through iiorrheru An is Minor, 
he settled the affairs of the Greek cities, and. presently, bring¬ 
ing lus army and licet together m die Hello [want, crossed into 
Euro[K. In Thrace and at the island of Thfivm lie continued 
without difficulty his mission of reestablishing Persian power, 
which bad been shaken by the Ionian Revolt, for nt»Di of the 
Greek cities wsu m .1 p^dtion lo . jHu r effectual up|H&itkjti. lie 
came .n length toihe city of Acanthus at tin. base of the prom¬ 
ontory of Acte. Prom this city Mardonius marched inland to 
Macedonia, where 1 ho people submitted readily to him. Uis 
mission had prospLied, and lie viewed the future widi con¬ 
fidence. 

Disaster was, however, dose upon him. At Vcanthui he was 
forced to part company with his fled, which was instructed 
in round die end of Acte, where Mourn Aihrai hse> menacingly 
from the sea, and to rejoin him m rhe Thcrmaic Gulf bcvuiid 
the three fingers of the GhaJcidii: peninsula. A storm arose as 
the fleet o;mkI off Mount Aihos. and the ships were helpless in 
rbe trcaeliemus waters. Fhc fleet wns dashed u|hhi die rocks, 
and thousands of the crew perished. Meanwhile, Marduoim 
had begun to sutler loss with Ins land army, and a retreat to 
Avia bvcarnv inifk.'native. So Lir a* Athens arid sotitiicrn Greece 
Wtre concerned, the first Persian ex|H'ditioii ended with the 
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withdrawal of ttit Persians* h -Mowing the maritime disaster at 
At has though iIm i <[ 1 '! lit inn doubtless accomplished a definite 
military purpose for the Persian* in bringing Thrace back 
under control and in it* curing the submission of Macedonia. 
Nevertheless, it had done nothing to avenge the insult com¬ 
mitted against Persia m die burning of Sardis, and furs her 
action was to follow. 

The EtpedUiott Darius was std! firm in his deter¬ 

mination to wreak vengeance on the Greek cities. Hippias. ihe 
exited tyrant uf Athens, was at the court of Darius, treacher¬ 
ously urging upon him the subjugation of Athens, wlndi he 
was prepared to rule again as a \aHal of the Persian king. In 
b.c., another Persian expedition set sail lor Grave, tins 
time under the leadership of two generals, Dam and Arta- 
phernes, and their instructions were above all to enslave the 
Athenians and Erdnans and bring them into the presence of 
die king. Cardul preparations ware made for the expected 
conquest - Heralds w ere sent in advance to demand m tin 
name of the king earth and water from the Greek states as 
tokens of submission. At Sparta, m defiance of all diplomatic 
etiquette, the heralds were thrown into a muddy well and told 
to take from there earth and water to their master. 

In order to avoid a recurrence of the shipwreck at Mount 
Athos, the armv dm tune embarked on a great ihxi of six 
hundred triremev together with transports currying in«>ps and 
horns and sailed dircctlv ftum Samos across the dtgran Sea. 
The island of Naxos wa? first subdued by the U-rsum ships 
which then moved on to the deludes, reducing d^e islands 
one hv one. Only the ttiro) i*hmd of Wm was spared out of 
respect to the gods Ulc in die summer of 490 n.c the 1 mun 
armada, coming round the south of the island of Eubas re¬ 
duced Carvstus and Erema in turn. After tarrying for a tew 
Him at Errtm, die Persians moved on to disembark their trnq* 
at the Uav of Marathon, where Hippie recalled that his father 
Peufotratu* had once effected his return I mm exile. It was no 

accident that Marathon wa* chosen for the landing, for on i he 
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rockv turn's of Greece ii affords one oi rhe few sandy beaches 
where such .1 venture might \k tried with any hope of success. 
The place at which Significant battles of antiquity ux>k place 
was often determined by geographical consideration*' 
Meanwhile, reports had Cunsuntiy been rv.iLhmg \Thcn = as 
men fled from Erctna. or others who had marked the progress 
of tlic Persians came to the diy and told wlut they had seen* 
The Athenians prepared ro defend their land. If wa> char 
that, in spite of appalling numurn a I inferiority, they must make 
ready to meet the imminent threat. Accordingly, the Athe¬ 
nians to rlu number of nine or ten thousand* tnarched across 
the Artie [Kifimsuki and (oak up their position on high gnuitid, 
looking down on die hay of Marathon. Fur sortie days no 
action was taken, for the Athenians the ravels cs were divided 
ns to the policy which they ought to pursue. A messenger* 
Phcidjppidcs by name* was iwcnr to Sparta to appeal for aid 
before n was trxi laic. The Spartan epliors, hearing of the fate 
that hod already befallen Hretru and recognizing thai Athens 
was faced wit! 1 almost certain destruction, agreed to hud a?* 
distance as soon as religious restraints would permit They 
were, however, prechided by ancient custom from marching 
before the full moon. 

Though flit reason given by the Spartans seems to have keen 
entirely sincere, the Bar Me of Ml rat lion was destined to U 
fought* and the I mure ut FmrojK&n civilization determined 
before the days elapsed whir It brought die n*onn its die full. A 
body of out thousand Plaiuans joined the Ath enian s and as 
they waited for die Lacedemonians to omit to their assistance 
the Persians l^gan to reatiiurk pan of their troops* and the 
Athenians realised that if they remained at Marathon* the 
Persian fleet could sail around the promontory uf Suiuum and 
come upon the unprotected Piraus* while if they hasH-ned b;uk 
to the city by land, they could Ik- effectively airacked from the 
rear. The time for decision, bad come, 

1 he Divided Command. The Athenian command rested 
with the Hoard of Ten Generals, with Callimachus as /Wr- 
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march t or commandcr-ii»4»i^ ^< c ** ««* vilal tanpirttim 
emanated from .1 general named Mdiindcs. The Other gen¬ 
erals were said to have yielded their days of command so diat 
hr might take charge in the drctsitc attacks Whaievcr dilkr- 
cnees of Ojunion there had been among the Cirork gemn-jU 
were twnuimxed, and the unselfish pnlcmarch. Galumachm 
n[ , to than Milmdfi, must have Uii dlare of credit for die 



r: |f>l kl j] Tli» Fi SfcMi Movw at Mamuw*. Timmntiiul ^Al 
hotii, t | lc rbbiim »i the one hundred jnd »ii*ty-M Athnitiftiu who 
died in the bd.uie. WO 


victory that was won and for die strategy that made success 

P< t£ ffartf* of Mwthon. As the (ireck army faced the forces 
of the Persians on the curving bay. it was deployed in such a 
wav that the center, though extended to cover .he correspond¬ 
ing division of the Persian army, was left comparatively weak 
in man power, whereas the right wing, winch was led by 
Callimachus, and the b* wing, where die Platcans were 
massed, were made as Strong as possible. As (he -'Itask began. 

the Greek armv covered the final intervening space at the 
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double, in order to avoid heavy casualties from die Persian 
Ijcmiucii, and in I lie bri> t, h ret bailie lire amort drvd lined 
a* die Greeks had planned. The Persian ccmcr broke through 
flit - weak Greek position, hui the wing* held and mrnal on 
ihc cm rapped Persians vvhu were driven in confusion ter their 
diipi» H When the tumult of battle cleared, HerixJbtui tclh that 
there were found more than -i\ thousand Persian* dead and 
uni', one hundred and ninety-t v-m Athenians The very con* 

servadsm of tlstr stated numbers in 
an age of exaggeration lends cre¬ 
dence to (heir reliability, 

/ he Aftermath of the fiuttU. 
Short] y after the battle, the full 
moon having freed them, the Spar* 
tans arrived, gaied ujkiu die dead, 
praised rhe valor of the Athenians 
and returned home. Praise of others 
“ m 't hard lo the Spartans and \ hz - 
haps their conduct should he mdgctl 
more generously than one is at hrst 
disposed to do. If the Athenians 
felt any bittern os toward them, 
they Confined it to tile si lei 11 re¬ 
proach of including on their next 
i‘-sue id coins a little waning moon, 
as ;j reminder to Hdh> of the momentous time when, but for 
I laua, they had siotxl alone at Marathon (Figure -H). The 
victory ac Marathon was an almost unbelievable triumph for 
die Athenian democracy, and the moral effect on Athens was 
enormous. It was the proudest moment in her civic life, and it 
had been achieved by her own citizen soldiers. Tbcmkodes 
and Amtetdcs the generals, ^Eschylus* the tragic poet ami 
manv another Athenian, had taken their stand on that eventfuj 
t. ay ant! remembered it with pride forever after. Then /Lsehy 
hij LomjHBcd the epitaph for his own tomb, he said noth mg of 



It/ fhf 
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Rkhtiu 4-t Athenian Sic* 
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irmnartftl play* but recorded only Ids own name and that 
of hb father and hin city and die fad that he had fought against 
the Songdi aired Mede at Marathon. 

'T fagitiiszocltt tiHti Mr (rrowt h of jVtffW i More mv 

(itiflaru to the future of Athens than Callimachus or Mdtiadc*, 
was another lateral %v hu 1 ml fought at Marathon. This was 
Thtmistocks, a man who had already envisaged the future u 
Athens a* a naval jmwer. Even lncforc the Battle of Marathon, 
iid had >crvcil as archon in Athens ami had earned a measure 
for the forbfk*rion of its «ap«rt, thi Pi«u*. The brief naval 
war 1 ictweeii At hem and jEgiiia, which took plate in ihc teii 
year interval after Marathon, indicated ngam the need far such 
defense, and ThcmistucUrs continual to urge a strong naval 
policy- In particular, he wa> able to pdu*& the Athenian* 
to use i he revenue from a new silver vein .u Uurrntn 10 bum 
up ihc navy so a si length of some two hundred triremes. A 
this was accomplished before the Persian* struck again. In die 
campaign of 4 $) u.c. Athens, thank* to fliemUtodes, was a k 
to muster an effective navy, while Sparta threw her whole 
military power into ihe defense of Greece. 

The Expedition of 48a tt.c, In 4 Ho pu., Xerxe s, who had suc¬ 
ceeded hi* father Darios as king of Persia, took Up the pursuit 
of vengeance, of <tf empire, as one chooses to interpret it. Tlw 
humiliation of Marathon, which was now added U> the destruc¬ 
tion of Sardis, had sunk deep into the souls of FfcOift' 
princes, and Xerxes now prepared an overwhelming armament 
for the subjugation of Grecce. He deeded 10 move cm the 
country by ihc northern n mty. keeping In* army and navy m 
touch with one another. The rales of the extent of h.s prepara- 
buns and of his arms have been grossly exaggerated, and it a 
often difficult to differentiate between the product of an his^ 
Brians vivid imagination and fact. Bur with all possible allow- 
anec for error, tlw arniv was Mill immeasurably greater than 
any that had ever before threatened Greece, and many time* J* 
large as that which the Greek states could muster to oppose m 

The account of the assembling, moving, amt feeding Of the 
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heterogeneous Persian host constitute'- a fascinating uk of 
ancient war logistic*. Hemdotu* tells awe-inspiring stones of 
live million men. recruited from tort v-dx nations,, who took 
seven days anil seven nights to cross the Hctlrs[*>nt and wtu> 
drank rivers dry on the march. bur sudi cmbcllisbments *ecm 
to have been introduced tn order to emphasize tin: dill ere nee 
between die arrogant pride of ihc barbarians in their invincible 
host and tile ultimate humiliation to be wrought upiti them 
bv the steadfast Greeks A lesson in the workings of Nemesis 
was dear to the heart of the historian. On the Other hind, 
one must guard against undue doubt, for the preparation 
and movement of a host unprecedentedly large brought many 
strange things to pass. It is probably true that a bridge of boats 
was constructed across the HeUesjioni in jjcrmit the |>av.,ige nl 
the army and that a canal was slug across the neck of the pen in- 
sola of Athos in order that the ships might not he wrecked at 
the promontory as they were in 492 r.c, The armv mav have 
numbered three hundred thousand men, and the navy perhaps 
a thousand! ships- Even such figures rep resen reel forces hitherto 
unknown to the small city-states of Greece. 

The Buttle at the Tan of ThermopyU, After crossing the 
Hellespont, the Persian forces of Xeneth proceeded through 
Th race and Macedonia over part of the mote thai Mardonius 
had followed twelve years earlier- For a rime the Greek* con 
side-red making a stand at the Vale of Tenijie in Thessaly, and 
sem troops north tor that purpose. Tin position was aban¬ 
doned because there were other passes by which the Persians 
might have eluded diem, and also because they Were not able 
?o deal effectively with diL Persian fleet at a corrcs|ionding 
point on the coast. Thereupon they took up a position at 
Thermopylae-, and though this decision necessarily drove the 
northern Greeks io make peace whb ihe Persians, the selection 
nl the site bait two ail vantages. In the first place, the island of 
iuJxea approaches the mainland near Thcrmopylx, and i lie 
Greek fleet, by mustering at Artemisinin, the northern promon¬ 
tory of the island, might hope to engage the Persian navy and 
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prevent it from entering the harrow 'traits to land men in the 
rear of the Greek army. In the second l-hiee. the line of the 
coast in antiquity 'eft only the narrowest defile between the 
water and the direr mountain walls about the "arm springs <’ 
Thermae y be, al,J 11 was f‘ ]t J comparatively sroa i 

body to withstand an enormous invading force at tins place. 

In late summer Xerxes reached die Pass of Thermopylae, and 
some ulavs later his Heel sailed down from the 1 herniate bull 
toward < an Sn-t.m north of the bland «'t F.tk>fce and 
anchored off die coast. Then the gods unexpectedly came to 
die aid of Hellas, for a great storm suddenly descended, and 
perhaps f air hundred Persian ships were wrecked. Although 
the Persians still retained a numerical superiority over the 
Greeks, the latter in a subsequent encounter succeeded m 
destroying additional Persian ships and reducing the dtscrep- 


anev between the two iiavici# 

The store was told that a certain Seyllias of Semite, who was 
the greatest diver of his time, leapt into the sea at Aphct.e and 
swam under water to Artemisinin, some ten miles away, m 
order to bring news Ur the Greeks of the damage wrought In 
the storm. Herodotus, who tells the story, ludicrously adds that 

in his opinion the man used a boat. 

Meanwhile Leonidas, the Spartan king, who was m charge 
the Greek forces, held the Pa", while Xerxes and the Persians 
allowed four days to go by without action. On the fifth dm 
the attack was made, and the Greek spearmen repelled the Ic - 
sums That dav and the next the Persian dlom were unavatl- 
jjig. Even the famed Immortals of the Persian army were 
thrust hack, while Xerxes “in an agony of fear for his soldiers, 
leapt thrice from his throne." The Pass seemed tmpWg £ 
hut at length a treacherous Greek by the name of Miialtc 
undertook to guide the Persians hv an obscure mountain pa > 

which 1.1 lentl them to a posit,on hehmd Uonulas and I, 

soldiers. Tlie mountain road was guarded hy a 

Phoeians. who withdrew to the heights, permuting the L ersians 

ut reach their objective. 
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WHen Leonidas realised what had been done. he 'tin dir 
greater part of rhe allied troops ,iw/iv, possibly in order that 
ilu-v might find another defensible line farther to the sou ill, 
hut lie and direr hundred Spartans with him, together with 
eontindents of Thespians and Thebans* scorning a retreat, 
chose to face the Persians arid to die. They did not await the 
Persian onslaught, hut advanced to force the battle in a ’wider 
part of the Pass. There was no hope of survival, and they 
fought with reckless courage so lung as sjicar* or aTfOWS or 
daggers remained to them. Quite recently, JqKfcits of the 
weapons used in that encounter have been discovered, lending 
eloquent testimony to a battle in which the Persians had 
threatened that rheir arrows would Hy so thick that diey 
svould darken rite sun. When the engagement carnc ro an end* 
not one Spartan was left alive. 

T he Results of the Defeat at Thermopylae, The indubitable 
fact that the valor of thr Spartans is one of the fines: examples 
in (he history of mankind of unquestioning devotion to duty 
must no: be allowed to obscure the great strategic Victory that 
the Persian^ had won at I hrrtturpyU* for nothing could now 
[ire vent r he in from reaching Athens, Moreover* though the 
Spartans had been roused to play a noble part in resisting ihc 
invaders, their insular policy respecting the other states of 
Cj recce quickly reasserted itself, anti, abetted by the Corinthians, 
they urged that the Athenians and all others w ho dwell to the 
north should withdraw to thr Feloppnnccc anil join in budd¬ 
ing a wall across the Lull mu* of Corinth, behind which they 
should all lake shelter. 

The Initiative of Thcmistodcs. It was a stupid and selfish 
H'ev. which would surely have q id led disaster for fireccc. 
but for the fact that Alliens was fortunate m having as her 
leader at tins time Tlicnustodo. whose 11aval [iolicy ]u\ 
already come under notice, and who was able to circumvent 
the narrow plan of the Spa runs. rhemnicides w.ii one of the 
ablest, if also one of the must unscrupulous, admirals am! stales^ 
men i hat the city ever produced. He was convinced dm die 
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safety o£ Athens lay upon the sea, and so pemittivc vvas he 
ihat he induced the Athenians to abandon their city, with the 
graves and ahritici of their forefathers, to I* acted by me 
impious barbarians* to imputt the wcinwn and children to 
the neighboring states and isLuiik and to trust ts> die duos as 
(hr "wooden wai k" in which the Ddphic oracle had promised 

The Hurtle of Sahimis. To the Spartans and Corinthians, 
Themisnido pointed mi that the wall across the isthmus 
would be useless if the Persians were left in control of the sea 
and were able to land am-u&ft upon the Pduponnc«* but 
even with this argument he had difficulty in preventing die 
withdrawal of their hind and naval forces. After die defeat at 
TbermuiivLt, there was no longer any obiter m keeping t ic 
Greek fleet in that vicinity. Consequently. the Greeks retired 
tn the Bay of Sab.™ before Athens, and there tlu Pefttam fob 
lowed them* and look up an nppoti^g f^.tion. f hcmtstodcs 
realised lhat the test of a naval encounter must be nut. and 
lest the Pdopomiesians should sail away during the night, lie 
devised an ingenious stratagem* Pretending friendship tor 
Xerxes, he sent a message telling turn that (he Greeks were 
planning to dip away by night, and urging lum m cut otl die 
MAibilfor of eKa|ic for .Ik Creek &e. br sending a m.m bet 
!,f Persian ships id close il'c oraii at the- Farther sale of e 
island of Salamis. Possibly the reputation of 1 licnustotles for 
iact ami dimficilv alike made the suggestion of treachery uv 
tilth credible to the Persian ting. I» any case, \er»es actttl 
<m Tbcmisloctes* advice, anti m the morning, will. all chance 
of a (beck retreat cut olf. a naval encounter was recogntaed 

bv everyone to be inevitable; ^ 

The Accounts of Herodotus Msehylm Two feuded 
accounts of die fcmk of Safari* arc JVaiiahb. one bv die hu*- 
torian Herodotus. who was perhaps four years o.laiKlIiving 
a. the ..me in Halicarnassus, a city on *« «*>« 0 ; V " J **£*> 
hut who undoubtedly heard when he later resided to Athens 
the reminiscences of many a sailor who had been ptaem a 
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the tattle, 'I he other account 15 a poetic dene n prion in the 
Per^mf of v&dhy/tjs* Xlic dramatic [xxi had himself fought 
at Salami** as he bad .it Marathon, and despite the Isct-mc oi 
|Toeiry. 1 m b I he more accurate description. At daybreak the 
t,rLtU commenced the Aim. a.' ,r p h: ,- fjri hoed 

*paee of she Bay oi Saiainb began n + work their advantage, 
fin uith fewer aru] smaller .ships I hey see re able to navigate 
moi r- easdv liars were splintered and vtuicls shattered one 
against another. Every effort of the Persians to retreat brought 
further disaster, [hough \trxc** who had stationed himself on 
Mount /Egalcos. on the mainland* to watch the encounter. had 
many acts of signal braven to record. The taurlt lasted all 
through die day* ami the Persians, who* almost without except 
non* were unable to swim* lost practically all the men from 
then Wrecked ships* By nightfall the engagement was over, 
and a grcai and significant victory had been won for Greece* 

The Ac dmm nf Themittodcs, I he commanding admiral at 
Sabmb was the Spartan Eurybiadas, The story is told that 
after the battle all the Greek admirals took a vote as to who 
had tacn flic ablest. When the ballots were counted, ir was 
found that there were av many different votes for first plate 
as there were admirals, hut The mist ode* was unanimously 
awarded the second priTx, 

Another apocryphal story that grew up around Tlicmbtodes 
m the days o! ho brilliance concerns a jcaldOs titizen of the 

tuiy iwwul community of Senphus* who said once to Themis 
toclcsi 


-|r a .Lot vii.ifsrO l.„, Alhem that |, ai ma( J ( . v „„ lt v „ u 

™ d a CI,,M " "f Seriphm. you #«atd . now t* thus tc 

nmvnctL 1 

li is true*’* 1 I tem modes replied* Jl ital 1 would u.,i he jjrcap in 
>m phiis, n«r would ynu m Athens*' 1 

7he Ihttife q} Plasma. The decisive defeat of the Persians at 

Salami* very quickly altered the plans of the Persian king 
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Xerxes. The It m IQ hk llcti had been so great that he leared 
that the Greek navy might now sail to the I Idiespont and dc- 
>ifuy the bruise »l bulls lu which iltc l^crstan amiv was eg 
return. Furthermore, (he disappoint merit and chagrin at I all¬ 
ure directed the thoughts of Xerxes toward his home, and he 
was readily persuaded to order the rerurn of ihc fleet* and 
himself to withdraw* accompanied by sixty thousand men, to 
the Hdksf*jnt, leaving Mmbmius with pcrhapl three hundred 
thousand soldiers m Greece to pursue the comjuest in the fob 
lowing year During du winter, Mardonim maintained Ins 
army in Thessaly and prepared for the renewal of hostilities, 
lie attempted to brilx: die Athenians into withdrawing their 
support from their Greet allies, but in spite of the inherent 
Greek difficulty in uniting for curtate effort, the spirit of 
freedom was invincible and Athens and the Greek states con¬ 
tinued their joint resistance to (he common enemy. In 4*9 
live armies of Persia and of Greece came together on the plain 
about the dtv of Plftwa in frrotia, where the Iasi encounter 
was to lx fought. The combined Creek forces umoumed to as 
many a*- one hundred thousand men. the largest joint military 
enterprise mi winch (he Greeks ever embarked. Their com¬ 
mander was Pausaniasp the nephew of Lemidis, and guardian 
of die child king of Sparta. 

We are fortunate in having in the History of Herodotus an 
account in great detail of the preliminary skirmishes, 'he loca¬ 
tion of the different army divisions, and the movements ot 
troops on the field, from which students of military strategy 
have been able to reconstruct the progress of the battle in re¬ 
lation to the site. These details need not now lx told, It 
is ihe fact of victory itself that is important, witli .ill that it 
signified in the triumph of western freedom just when Greece 
was entering tlte period of Iter greatest intellectual activity. 
When, as the battle raged, Mardnniitt 'vas Main. the conclusion 
wai certain. Great masses of the Persian* were killed; their 
rich treasure^ were pillaged; and the scattered remnants of 
the proud host made their way in *orn plight back to Avia. 
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Shortly after the victory at Platara the Creek navs defeated a 
I'ersun fleet decisive h at Mycalc. <ie.tr Stmt™., tints confirming 
in .'Via Minor the moral etlccr of the success at Plata's. Greece 
hail Hemmed the tide of Oriental invasion and opened for a 
tmope still in a slate of barbarism .1 destiny of free intellectual 
lite. winch could tempt a |mct of the nineteenth century to ea- 
claini better lifts years of Europe titan 1 cede of Cathay.” 

Ttt Strmtfle m the West. |, « wortlt noting in passing, 
[lie relations of Greek communities in different parts nf the 
world during the time of the Persian Wars. Tire Athenians and 
tret nans had felt she bond of Ionian kinship strongly enough 
to Imcome engaged in «at for live salvation of the Asia Minor 
mien on the occasion .if the Ionian Revolt in t'W o c„ ansi at 
tile conclusion of the resulting wars between Persia and Greece, 
theycomidcred ,t a primary duty to fret .he Ionian ernes from 
t c era aits. Rut \\ lien Itotit Athens and Sparta were fighting 
for their lives a, Salamts and Thermopyla and Plaus. „„ aid 
from either Durum or Ionian colonies in southern Italy ot Sicily 
was ford,coming for these eit.es were at that very rime engaged 
111 repelling another barbarian invasion, which came from Car- 
itngc. the I luemcian cits on tlie northern coast of Africa. The 

'n ,! 'n" < ,’ rvf i k * WCTC jK " successful in preserving their liberty, 
n.e battle of Hunn m northern Stcily. fought between the 
biulun Greeks and the Carthaginians in 480 B . c ,. ,h c MIIK 
yeat as die attic of Salamis. proved ., decisive victory for the 
cause of Hellenism in the west. I, made possible die dcveW 
mem ot a great civdreation there, too. in the fifth centurv. 

The End of the Persian Wars. Tile third Persian expedition 

a. the last occasion m antiquity when the invasion of Greece 

sf ,1 r b T n afmV >eri0U5l >’ thtcatened Tile successes 
Of the Greeks continued, and within a few years ail the Greek 

U.ies Ot the islands and of Asia Minor that had been reduced 
by Crasus and Cyrus during the sixth century were again set 
ree Tne Kart cs of Marathon and Salanus and Plat-ea have 
an enormous claim on the world's attention. The question 
at stake on rhost fields was not so much the independence of 
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4 few s mil LI city ♦stairs as a con Kiel between two philosophic 
of hfc. Already Greta had mapped her course along the path 
of fr« institutions, Lonsiiluhuml government, freedom of die 
intellect, and the supremacy of law and of reason, while Persia 
epitomized the arbitrary despotism of an Oriental autocracy 
over obsequious subject The defeat of Persia assured freedom 
to the western world for iwcittp-tiv* hundred ptfk The 
of Greece in those days of strife and adversity has. however. 
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given to the world not the assurance of hkriy to lie emoted 
without effort, hut rather the responsibility to maintain by 
equal endeavor the opportunity fui .1 tree life that was pre¬ 
serve! for the WOfH in those dap. The hmorv 0 mu own 
cemwy, with the rise and fall of totalitarian states, the emerg¬ 
ence of the democracies, and the tent mum* hglit for freedom, 
constitutes a reaffirmation of the principles for which (.reed 


stood. 
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The Efitct on Grcrtc. The Getorfo m the Persian Wars 
’ u Kgcsi twti observation* concerning their immediate effect m 
Greive. 1 lie first is a passing comment tin the measure of 
temporary umty which the imjiending catastrophe forced on 
the Greek SWex If they had Iscen able to work out sixmc form 
continuous cooperation in peace, a* they had in batik ji 
S abmii and Plata.'iij the later Eu>r -irv of the country mijjbt 
have been happier, 1 he second observation is the tact that the 
ogiiiheance of the victories was recognized in Greece ai once. 
No passing centuries were needed to lend |scrsj>ective. When 
rlLL Athenians came hack to their city after the departure of the 
Persians, they came with the spirit of men w ho had Wert pre¬ 
served by the gods for a glorious- future, and for wh.an at! 
things were possible. For that reason, the year 4H*> tt.r, form* 
an otcclkm dividing lint between the Imjie, effort, and experi¬ 
mentation, not uuinixcd with apprehension, of the earlier 
period ami the self-confidence and great accomplishment that 
marked the folio wing years. 
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H ijtory and the Historian* If lias been said that history 
teaches nothing, only tlic historian* lit a sense history has 
always Isccn in the process of becoming, for history is neither 
more nor less than the sum of men's relationships. Yet history 
becomes significant .is, part of man's thinking when some his¬ 
torian take? .recount of human conduct and records it for the 
information and instruction of his fellows,. I he personality, 
sense of proportion, and philosophy of hfe oi ih-e historian thus 
assume great importance, for lie inevitably becomes a teacher* 
The Logographerj. History as a consecutive reasoned ye* 
count of a certain epoch begins m the fifth century. It st MS 
natural that it dirmld be so, for in the preceding centuries the 
Greeks had been tmi completely engrossed in action, political, 
artistie, and literary* to pause and evaluate the dements of life 
thai surrounded therm The very circumstances that made the 
momentary, individualiSIic lyric poetry a proper outlet for the 
emotions of (lie archaic period precluded the rbi of serious 
history at that nine, Ir is true, nonetheless, that the germs of 
historical record can be observed m tbc years before the 
Persian Wars in the writings of the 1 ogographm T or record 
chroniclers. Genealogies were compiled in the With century 
by Cadmus of Miletus and Acusilans of Bnotia, About 500 u.r., 
Hccaiajiis of Miletus, who had personal contact with the Ionian 
Revolt and who was a widely traveled man, was attempting to 
sci down honestly and objectively sonic records intended to be 
more worthy of credence than uncritical legends and traditions. 
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Hi wrote -1 travelogue it IJ r<l a Tour of the World, ami tllut- 
irated it with j map, Hdhtmtus of Lc'.tvn lived during Hie 
fifth century and is mentioned by Thucydides, bur only scut 
<crc(l Fragments of it is work are known. It is with sonic justi- 
Jicunon, however, that Hist on h said to liegm with HcrndoUis, 



C< rJi/fji ,i ft,r 

Mimin'* </t tin 


Fmu« 46 , limm-ni ',. The In- 
crafy man i« ^yiabcdtEcJ; prccifc 
utre h hot micmkii ,u ihii 

time. 


rlic hhtortmi to whom we ure 
r&debtcd for the detailed ac¬ 
count of the Persian Wars, 
Lift of Herodotus. Hero 
dmus was born in rile Carian 
city of Halicarnassus, per¬ 
haps in 404 B r c, that is, six 
years after the Rat lie of Mara 
them and four years before 
the Battle of Solum is. which 
were to play so large a part 
in his great History, Partly, 
it seems, l>ceause of political 
unrest at home, and partly 
through love of novelty, lie 
started in his young man¬ 
hood on extensive travels, 
going first to the island of 
Samos, where lie remained 
for sonic years* Toward die 
middle of ihe iifili century 
tie went to Athens, which 
under Pericles, had become 


the literary center of Greece. 
In "H-> he sailed to lluirii in Italy to take pan in the settle- 
ment of a colony dispatched by Pericles. He was still living in 
-I2U three years after the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
^ ;jr - The exact dote of Ins death is unknown. 

Hu lmetis. The movements of Herodotus were not limited 
fn Sjimos, Ad lens, and 1 hurii. He traveled extensively in Asia 


Minor and to the inferior of Asia as fur as Ikibvlun; lie knew 
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I he region of rhe Euxine. or Black, Sea and the land of Colchis 
hi Egypt he pressed up die Nile as far as Assuan,; the Greek 
famh and inlands were all familiar to him.. Everywhere lie 
moved with the alert intellectual curiosity of the true tireck, 
and his interest embraced everything that would appeal to an 
intelligent man. The result was that he found it hard to ex¬ 
clude fmm his story the fascinating tales that were told to him, 
whether of gold-mining ants, one-eyed Arimaspiatis* caftlc that 
hacked as they ate, and sheep whose tails were supported on 
wheeled carts, and as a result he has gained a reputation lor 
hath credulity and untruth fulness, wliicli 1 as we shall presently 
sec, is not entirely deserved. 

The Arrangement of Ht$ If 1 "orkr Herodotus was in some re¬ 
spects quite umystematic in the arrangement and proportion 
( if his work. The account of the Persian Wars, the primary 
obiter of his Hist<ry t is found m the last four of the nine books 
which he wrote. He closed his account appropriately w ith the 
taking of Scstus on the Hellespont hy the Greeks in 47^ k.c. 
for the capture of that city from tile Persians marks die Turn¬ 
ing of the ride. The recession of Persian aggression, and rhe 
beginning of Greek ascendancy through the remainder of the 
century, Herodotus himself was about five years old when 
Scum wm taken, hut be wrote hb history when sulltcient time 
had elapsed not only to make men fed That in (he Persian W ars 
a suitable topic for the first history might be fotmd* but also to 
give pcrsjKctivc with which to round out and close his theme. 
The firsi five lxx>ks of the Httton at Herodotus arc a v.tst and 
valued itt)rehouse of facts, social customs* religion* geography, 
and legend, touching* am Ting others* the little known countries 
of Lydia, Babylon* Scythia, Colchis* and Egypt. 

The Credulity of Htrodotuf. If not a few preposterous 
stories found their wav into the accounts of strange peoples, 
one must, in estimating the credibility of Herodotus, bear three 
things constantly in nund. In the first place, Herodotus has 
stated more than once that his conception of the duty of die 
historian is to tell all that he has heard but not necessarily to 
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Wim it Sue], an undemanding of lm task may rob him of 
the right to be called critical, bur it nevertbclos defends die 
honesty of his purpose. In die second place* many an improb¬ 
able talc is prefaced by a saving clause to the effect that "it is 
™ id w goes,' nr even by a frank statement that he 

himself due* not believe the account; In the third place, sub¬ 
sequent anthropological .ind geographical Studies have proved 
irue many of die srarements of Herodotus that were once 
thought to tie mere figments of the imagination; and in still 
oilier caics. the critical acumen of Herodotus caused him to 
re feet stories that he should have accepted, A single instance 
uiM *crve. He tells haw some Phoenician sailors went south 
through the Red Sea and about the lower end of Africa, and 
how, on returning by the Pillars of Heracles, the modern straits 
ut Gibraltar, after two full years, they reported that they had 
seen die sun on rkeir right hand ns they sailed about the corv 
tinenn "Others may believe the story/' says Herodotus, “I 
cammtVet the tale was true, for the Phan loans had sailed 
south of tlie equator, the existence of which the Greeks had 
no reason even to suspect. 

h is evident that die judgment of Hercxlotus is sometimes 
colored by die theological concepts of Ins age. He believed pro¬ 
foundly in Nemesis, which inexorably punished the haughty 
ami rhe guilty, and it was inevitable that he should see m the 
central tbeme of Jits History* the humiliation of the arrogant 
army of the Persians, die greatest and most significant numb 
testation uf divine retribution visited hy the angry gods on 
iln^e who thought themselves invincible on canh. 

The Tales of Herodotus, With an understanding of the 
mind and interns of Herodotus, and a judicious rather than 
Emstik questioning of parts of rhe narrative, one may read die 
early books of the historian with entertainment and also with 
instruction as the processes of his thinking arc revealed by his 
selective judgment. 

Babyhtnan Montage Customs, He delighted to record such 
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customs as the marriage marker which exited among the 

Babylonians. 

The tfbw custom that they practiced, in my judgment, is that 
where!)v* i>noc each year* m the various villager the maiden* o£ 
nurrijgwhk age were gathered all together in -iif plate* while the 
men shKHi about them in a thrang* Thereupon a herald would 
summon each maiden in turn and offer her for Wfe selecting first 
rhe most beautiful of all: and when he had sold htr tor a tifih 
price he w ould summon the l*cst mu§T beautiful girl who remained. 
Tims {hev were sold as wives. The wral'hiri* u£ the Babylonian, 
would hid against one another fur ilic most btMtdti girls. but 
those irf die neopk who wished tp marry but wlm did not tom 
nn great bcautv would take iht plainer maidens, together with 
1 dowry* For when the herald had gen* through me group sell¬ 
ing the mmi IxJLitifd girk* he would then summon the ugliest 
HOC and dispose of her 10 the man who was willing to take htr 
with rhe smallest trttrfcge p-flimi. The dtrwr.es WCK provided 
from the money received through the sale nf die beautiful gjrfe 
int! in tins way the fair maidens provided marriage (mi Lions lor 

the ugly. 

The frank approval with which Herodotus regards this prac¬ 
tice sccnu out of harmony with the Greek point of view. But 
the historian is tux necessarily adiwaimg die adoption by the 
Greeks of the practices that he observed; be l* dimply com¬ 
menting cm the effectiveness of the ideas m the environment 
where they grew up. He j* not [he first or the b*i ran whs 
has abandoned an admired institution with a wistful shake of 

the head. t , 

An Ancient Medical Clinic, Herodotus was also struck by 

the ingenuity of die Babylonians m the trewnent of disea*, 
for he follows the description of the marriage auction wim ih.* 
observation: 

The second wisest custom among them It life* 1,nCr ( j w V *** 
emplov phync la ns, they can y tin M win. aic ill uut ittW -he market- 
pkU and the offer udvte tt. «he ■*. if *«y — •<» ;h™ 
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!ui suffered a simitar disease m known another who hi. ban af 
tlicred by ii J>j i dun come. ,imJ <ificr -i(K'ict t and prate.’ ill- ''cuir- 
• Jit \ ti 1 . which each ui tlicin IuujuJ a ^ut< I or ibe . nr Jalcvv 

another [o have used' nki^uful]y T \ltd ie i* jiiiT allotted that arts 
u,n - sin mid juis a tufTercr by tit silence* without asking from why* 
discaw he ii suffering, 

11 is tempting to think that Herodotus i s himself amused 
the gratuitous advice th.it i> everywhere offered ou i 111 lew. 

foreign 1 tews of Htn/i and Death. 1 here: is a philosophic 
attitude of ref lection on human life behind the practice of one 
of the Thracian tribes, which Herodotus thus describes; 

I lie Trausi JfulUnv the custum nf ihe ten of the Thracians m 
all other tcsjjccis, hut in the vase of birth ami death rhei ae* m this 
mariner, \\ beatver a child is born, the relatives sit jwui and vjist 
uay to lamentstinn because of all the hardships which jt mint un 
dergo. and thes recite all human misfurtuites. But whenever a 
ntju {lies, they lest ami make merry as ihcj bury bun and recall 
limy now, delivered tram nmufuld misiatftme, hr is in the midst 
of happmeat 


M the Thracians show a certain relentless logic tti die prac- 
rice fust described, there is in the Persian attitude toward infant 
mortality and die avoidance of sorrow a calculating quality 
tliat k more than a little repellant. 


^ iris them manly valor iv derm iuse rated, next to bravery in war. 
!iy rlii jwjvvcviion ot many sons, l~o the man who c.ui prntt to tin 
l.irgcsr numlfer H the king sends gif is each year, fur iluiiiIx'e ihcy 
regard as strength They Irani their um from tJk fihh h, tin 
EHermcih icar in ibree i lungs in dt— horsemanship, bawrn.iiisHjp, 
ami the practice of truth. Before a buy readies bis fifth year he 
is never admitted to hi* faihncA presence, hni i\ reared .immvg the 
yiiirtun. This they do so dial, rf the child should die young, his 
dcaih may bring mi grief t*> die lather. 


A Versutn Lie of Wine, The strange cheek on judgment tie- 
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vise* I by rhc Pcritans as an early van try of economical bicameral 
legislation interested Herodotus: 

They drink wine freely, and il is their cuiinfti to lake eutittsel 
on rhc mow sent ms mailers while they are dnmk. On the fnllnw 
mg dfin dir master L,r rhc house in which the deliberations look 
place proposes to them again, while sober* the decision that thn 
reached the night before* artd it it is also agreeable to them when 
sober, the\ adopt it; if not, they reject it* Fun her more, i.Ih con 
cluunus dial they first reach when sober, they consider again while 
drunk. 

The Origin of I gunge The strange story that arises from 
die Egyptians' self-consciousness regarding their aWiquitv is 
probably true, so far as the actual experiment is concerned, for 
there vs i record of similar tests having been made in taler 
time* by Frederick II of Germany and lames IV of Scotland, 
though [heir purposes differed. This is lire raki 

The Egyptian* used m believe* before FsanimcCLchus became then 
king, [bat thci were die earlier of human kind. But when I’smh 
mfliehm iiccarnc king, be wished lu discover what pehple hjd Iran 
bom first, Hid irom hh time die Egyptian* believed dm the 
Phrygian* were earlier iluiri themselves* though they were e-irlici 
-ban .ill mi hers. No* when Putmifliciichus Was wit able to discover, 
for all his inquiries, what people were the earliest bortt, he devised 
Bun expetimctKj Taking two new-born children *if the ordinary 
run of citizenry* he handed them over to a goatherd to bring up 
jinoJiu tin flocks, in such a wav that ik> one should utrer -a word in 
dir it presence, I ml that they should be secluded m ,i deserted hui, tn 
which gnat* should lie brought at the proper lime, so Lhat thev 
mighl get their fill of milk, and be cared for otherwise* as might 1* 
ntitssan IhammriKhus did this, and gave these orders, because he 
wished to learn from ttw*c children, a* ai ilu i had pawed the 
stage of meaningless Ihiiibling, whai word the) wuuh! nittr tern 
And line actually came to pass. When a period of two years had 
gone In, i he goal herd carrying mu Ins ufdcjs, ripened ihi- dour mtc 
.lav and as lie entered both children fell upon hiru. stretching out 
their arms, and mitred the weird “heW* When (he shepherd firsT 
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beard this, be did nut hint;,, hut when, a* lie repeated Is &mc tr, It ink 
after them* the word was, constantly used, he indicated the fact in 
the king, and at hit command brought the children before him, 
Whe n Psamm^iichus himself heard, he inquired what people called 
khik object “bekos,” and learned that the Phr%gijn> lljcJ this word 
for bread. w a result of this experiment, the Egyptians conceded 
that the Phrygians were older than them wives. 

Whatever strictures one may be moved to pronounce on such 
high-handed treatment of other people's children, he is never¬ 
theless led, through the contemplation of this undoubtedly 
authentic lale, to reflect oti the curiously direct and uncritical 
interpretation of evidence, which fails to take account of any 
result*, other than dime that were sought from the beginning. 
It is the same fault that was observed in the researches of the 
earliest physical philosophers. Tims ii seems never to have 
occurred to Psammctichm or the scholars of his court, that the 
word "bekos' that the children uttered was an onomatopoctic 
imitation of the only sound they had ever been allowed to 
hear, the bleating of die goats. 

Estimate of Herodotus. Such stories as those that have been 
translated, which might he multiplied greatly, afford the best 
understanding of die open mind and inclusive interest with 
which Herodotus went ahout the ancient world, always eager 
to see and talk and question men and then to record the things 
dial he t hough r others, too, might like to learn. At the same 
time, one should not allow the diverting nature of the anec¬ 
dotes in the early hooks of the {-littery to obscure the faci that 
Herodotus had undertaken to render an account of the Persian 
Wars, and that this part of his History is the great achievement 
that he made. The historical details of the preceding chapter 
owe their origin almost entirely to Herodotus. A sense of 
critical selectivity was not part of the mental attainments of 
Herodotus, but scholars must remain indebted to him Iwrfh for 
his history of the great conflict between Greece and Persia and 
for the discursive interest in man that has preserved such a 
wealth of fact and legend about the countries that he visited. 
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ATHENS DURING THE EARLY FIFTH 
CENTURY 


The Mood of Elation. It was pan of the nature of a small 
Greek state that emotions of hope or despair were felt quickly 
by the entire jxipulation, following great success or failure. 
The victorious conclusion of the Persian Wars marked the clave 
of one era and the beginning of another in die civilization of 
Greece. For purposes of artistic and literary criticism, the years 
before 480 belong to the archaic age, while the fifth cen¬ 
tury may be said to licgin with the return of the Athenians to 
the Acropolis, which the Persians had laid in ruins, and the 
restoration of the citizens of the other states to their homes, 
which in varying degrees had suffered the ravages of Persian 
impiety. Grievous though their sufferings had been, 'hey faced 
the future not as men whose long efforts had ended in de¬ 
struction anil frustration, but rather as men who had cast off a 
great load of fear and apprehension, and who might now 
pursue the several avenues of endeavor, which had been de¬ 
veloping throughout the archaic period. 

The Pentacontaetia. The first half-century of the new era, 
from the end of the Persian Wars in 480 b.c. to the outbreak of 
die Peloponnesian War in 431 b.c., the Greeks described rather 
vaguely as the Pentacontaetia, which means the Fifty-year- 
periixl.” For those years there is no detailed historical account 
in the sense that Herodotus has left a record of the Persian 
Wars, and Thucydides of the Peloponnesian War. The more 
important incidents of the period must be reconstructed from 
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inscription*, reference* in contemporary writer* drama or 
oratory, .mil from ardiaolugtcal sources. The total record of 
knowledge will, however, be found tube great, especially when 
tlit cultural achievements in an and architctture arc included 
in (lie appraisal. 

/ he Significant Achievements of the Prt:iacont<irtta. From a 
political and military point uf view, the history of the firit half 
of the fifth century b quickly raid- The inveterate divisive 
tendency of the Greek states soon dissolved the hasry alliances 
dial had brought ratified action at Plataa, and once more the 
different cities pursued their separate \vav>. As a consequence, 
Greece was never free for any length of time from internal 
wars. For what seemed to the states involved good and suf- 
hCLeiit reasons, Athem nr Sparm, Thebes or Argos. Corinth or 
rEgtira conducted their campaigns or sought alliances or con¬ 
cluded truces for five years or thirty years, as the case might 
be. though seldom were *nch predetermined efforts to main¬ 
tain cordial relations completely successful. 

Sonic of the detail5 of military and jxditica! affairs require 
hrie) description, so thm iltc histonc.il pattern id die period 
may l>c understood. Rut the real story of Grech civilization 
in the fifth century lies tn die chapter* that can now be devoted 
to the drama, to architecture, ami n . sculpture, for it was the 
dedication of the Greeks to ihc achievements of the mind, tn 
spm of the regrettable continuance of armed conflict among 
themselves, ih.u ha* made die fifth century forever memorable 
as the must brilliant age of human genius. 

Ihi Rifii Liuttsi, ui rm, Wauls of Athens 

l hr Stratagem of I hctnistorles. In all die campaigns of the 
Persian Wars, Sparta rather than Alliens had repeatedly seized 
and held the initiative of leadership. But h was now the 
Athenian l hcnmtoclcs, the clever but unscrupulous admiral 
who 1 1 ad directed the Athenian Reel at Salami*, who undertook 
ro raise his city to a new position oJ power in Greece after the 
[£HJ 
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withdrawal of the Persians, 1 'hem isr odes was determined 
that Athens should in [hr future be freed from her humiliating 
position of inferiority to Sparta. To that end it wjis imperative 
that the walk of Adieus be rebuilt, despite die specious repre¬ 
sentation* of the Spartans. who, with their uwn city unwalkd. 
urged Thai all other $tate> in Greece should join wiili diem mi 
throwing down thetr fortifications* sn that the barbarians, ii 
they do mid again cuiue jgmrrn Greece, might find no forts 
from which to direct their own campaigns, h would have 
been dangerous to reject dm Spartan proposals our of band, but 
Thdnknxlcs was equal to the occasion, Relying on tile dow¬ 
ned of coitUWmica lions* he had an embassy 1jl three men* in- 
eluding himsclf> appointed to Treat with the Spartans* Then 
lie went alone to Sparta, anti day by day made excuses for die 
nonappearance of his ed leagues and ins consequent inability r<h 
open negotiations* while the other two remained in Athens and 
aided the united efforts of men. women* ami children tD ie 
build die walls winch they did in a fever of haste by laying 
hold M t grave monuments, huu! ding-stones* architectural irim* 
merits* or anything che avnibble* 

When news of the Themistodcan stratagem trickled through 
11 1 Spare .1, ihe wily Athenian protested his innocence and urged 
rhai Spartan reprtstniarivei he sent to Athens to learn the truth. 
The Spartans acceded To the suggestion, hut when iheir envoys 
reached Athens Thcrnmixles contrived to have them kepi 
then mini the walk of flic city readied a defensible height, 
ami then he boldly declared U» the stales of Greece* mid CSp* 
cmlly m Sparta, that Athens was prepared to defend her posi¬ 
tion in die future as the equal of any state, 

[t is interesting to note that within die present century a 
purely utilitarian excavation in connection with the roadbed of 
an electric railroad connecting the Pirxus with Athens dis¬ 
closed pan of the Themistoelean Wall and proved by the re¬ 
covery of sculptured blocks die accuracy uf die tale of the 
hasty rebuilding* 

The Defense a/ the Piraus, It was also at the bidding of 
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Themisiode* that the defeases of the Firxus were huilt tip, anti 
twenty years later, perceiving the danger that would 
result if the |xm were cut off from rile city in war, the Athc* 
niam united Athens to the Hirxus by means of die Long Walls. 

Tuf. Delias CovfmaeitACY 

The Organization of the Dttian Confederacy. The with- 
drawal of the barbarians from die mainland of Greece in 479 
b,c left with A them ami Sparta two problems. One was the 
adopt ion ut adequate safeguards against future aggression, and 
the other was the liberation from Persian domination of the 
Greek cities of die islands and of Asia Minor* which, since the 
sack of Miletus in 494 ii.c., had pid a forced allegiance to the 
Persian king. These purposes were accomplished through the 
Delian Confederacy, which crew up in die following manner. 
Pausanias* the Spartan regent who had commanded the mined 
Greek forces at Plattta, continued for a short time after 479 
b.c, to direct the Greek armies in the region of the Hellespont, 
Sparta, however, true to her isolationist diplomacy and al- 
uavs fearful lest a Helot uprising should destroy her institu¬ 
tions at home, was apathetic to to distant an enterprise. 

Furthermore, the Sjiurtam* secure in their remote valley, 
were presently disturbed as rumors Ixrgan to reach Greece that 
l ausam.i*. freed fcotn a lifetime of ascetic Spartan discipline* 
was making the mm of his opportunities in Hyzanuum bv 
living die extravagant life of an Oriental pmcmatc. The 
Ionian Greeks resented ins conduct and begged Athens to a&- 
sume the leadership. Pausamas was recalled to Sparta* and 
Athens accqited the invitation to lead die eastern Greeks. 
This she did by organising a League, The cities that joined 
uerc principally those situated at vulnerable places in print- 
inury to the sea, rhe island dries near the coast. is well as 
thotse of the Cyclades* and in addition a considerable number 
o! Communities in the northern region of Thrace and un the 
island of Eubcea, More than two hundred states assumed live 
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obligations of membership in the new Confederacy, The 
avowed purpose of ihc allied cities was not only to protect 
themselves □gainst future attacks, but also to press the campaign 
against the disorganized Persian cities, so that by pillage they 
might recompense themselves for their earlier losses, 

The Bitsts of Membership* The Confederacy„ or League, was 
organized in the beginning with respect for local autonomy. 
It was agreed that die union should be voluntary, (has she 
treasury should be located on the sacred and neutral eU.iiiJ of 
Delos under the protection of Apollo, that the council of con¬ 
federates, or allies, should meet also at Delav and that the 
amount contributed by each state to the common treasury 
should be assessed on the basis of relative wealth by Arist tides 
the lust, an Athenian, in whose disinterested sense of justice all 
Greeks felt confidence, There is no doubt as to the honesty 
and fairness of Afistckles, but a peculiar Criticism of the pre¬ 
vailing standard of civic morality among Greek statesmen is 
implied in his title, for one man is not called I lie Just" unless 
the term distinguishes him from his contemporaries. The 
entire origin and organization nf die Confederacy U a witness 
to decisions readied under pressure rather than through a 
reasoned belief in the ncceisit} or value of cooperation The 
experiment for these reasons did nor turn out u* he a major 
success in political thought, though it did, for a time, tultill its 
function. 

The Dominant Petition of Athens, It was not long before 
it became clear that Alliens would use the Confederacy to pro¬ 
mote her own imperialistic ambitions. From the first she 
provided that the ten Treasurers of Greece, or Hcllenoiamite, 
who collected die tribute, or money paid in by tin.- allies, ami 
administered its expenditure, should lie Athenian citizens, and 
the concession of Ansieuks to the smaller states that they ought 
contribute money rather than maintain a separate navy 
strengthened die hand of Alberts when a difference of opinion 
arose. In spite of the appearance of equality, every thing about 
the League worked to place the executive control m the hands 
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of the Athenians. The sdf4ijtc*e*i of ihc Athenians in rhU 
matter was matched only by the grudging cooperation ot the 
smaller states. 

The Right t>j ll itkdr&utid Refuted. For a dozen years the 
Confederacy fulfilled its purpose in spite of scattered evidence 
of discontent. Then, in 4n a.c n Cimon, the son of the Mil 
dades who hud led die Athenians at Marathon, defeated (hr 
Persians decisively in a batik at the mouth of ihc Eurvmcdon 
River in southern Asia Minor. It now became evident that The 
f'reeky need no longer fear a Persian invasion, and immediately 
the various states, with their passionate Greek oi>scs»on for 
local freedom* determined ro withdraw from the Delian Con¬ 
federacy. Athens* however* resolutely refused to countenance 
any secession* maintaining with some )mu hear ion that Hclbs 
was secure from j renewed Persian attack only so long as the 
ALgean Sea Was a l 3 equate I y patrolled. Several states thereupon 
artempted to revolt, hut they were defeated by the powerful 
Athenian navv and compelled to continue their contributions 
to the now hateful union. 

The Athenum Empire. In 458 tee.* Athens was engaged in 
wai tart on many fronts, boch on tiic Greek mainland and elvc- 
whert- m rhe Mediterranean .irva. The year has been railed 
Ilic (twins mmbiih. Ut mimeulum year* because of die tmilrn 
j he: c y of m i 1 i 14 r y 1 in jects suppOTEtd by the ary. A Com me rm 
or;mvc inscription records that in a single year soldier* from 
the tribe of Krechtheu likd in war at Cyprus, in Egypt in 
Pbcemcia, at Halids, and at Megara, Tiic Athenian* suffered 
heavily during These year* of warfare* but still they returned 
unimpaired their control of the Delian Confederacy, 

Al length, in 454 perhaps Ixxausc consolidation of re¬ 
sources now appeared imperative >f the Empire were to be 
P™f v< f thc A,hcm:lfl general Pericles removed the treasury 
of the I khan Confederacy from the island of Delos to ihr 
Acropolis oJ Athens. Thc polite pretence of twenty-five years 
was ai an end, and the once voluntary union of Greek states 
h^i) Income an acknowledged Adicnian Empire. The sig- 
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mheauce of [he transference of the treasury must he interpreted 
in ihc 1 m1 1 t of an uhnoM fanatical predisposition to independ¬ 
ence .inning dir city-states of H<4la>. It wai a serious defect 
of ihc political economy of the < I recks that they were unable to 
see the advantages of union, bur it is nonetheless true that the 
arbitrary action of Pfcricles in 454 R.n. must have appeared to 
the Hellenic states as a gross betrayal of trust on the pan of 
Athens, That dan should be kept constantly in mind m study¬ 
ing the rise and Fall of Creek civilization. Ai the moment it 
signified only another step of Athens toward power, hut the 
new concept of domination was to leave its mark on the young 
men of the cin who were then growing to nmiurJiy- 

Pkkiclx* ami Hts Armrin towamj the City 

PcTfdti Afsumes Torccr, The Delian Confederacy had not 
been uventy years established before the appearance on the 
political stage rsf Pericles. one of the must brilliant men of 
antiquity, In 4ft 1 r.c., thus young aristocrat, ihen some thirty 
years of age. came into control of the popular, or democratic, 
party in Athens following the political assassination oi the 
for mer I ihcm I k. td er, E j >h ral [ es. Pe rie ]ts was a meitiber of die 
powerful famih of the Alcma.-onidc, to which also belonged 
Cylon and ClcUfcbencS, He was to remain in power, except 
for a brief period when popular Opinion turned against him, 
until It is death thirty-two years later, in 424 rx. In a *cn>t the 
biography of Peridot is the history of all Athenian cultural 
achievement during the most brilliant generation of die dtys 
existence. This intellectual young statesman, who bod been 
carefully trained m art ns and tn letters, was the associate of the 
philosopher Anaxagoras. He was a somewhat cold and aloof 
aristocrat, but nonetheless he coni rolled the democratic As¬ 
sembly with bh skill He was, through the years, to draw all 
tin hr;nwho of Athenian government unto liimsdl 

The Extension of Democracy. During the fifth century, the 
government of Athens was moving steadily away from die 
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vystcrm established In Cldsthcncs and toward a wider basis of 
democratic control Under Kphialtcs, die (rawer of the Arc- 
opagus. die oJd comers alive court of Athens, to which die 
members were appointed for life, was sharply abridged. Tlic 

Court was shorn of virtually 
all powers except jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases of homicide. 
Perhaps the psychological 
effect of liberalizing an 
ancient institution was the 
most important aspect of 
this reform. More readily 
comprehensible as a demo¬ 
cratic gesture was The open¬ 
ing of die archondnp to the 
ZoigitBC, the third m de¬ 
gree of wealth of the old 
Sohmun classes. That of¬ 
fice had previously been 
open only to the two 
wealthier c 3 llsscs , the Pen- 
e a ci is some d mini and 1 1 1 c 
Knights. 

From these reform* It 
ivas only a step to .1 mess- 
urt of great significance 
in a growing democracy* 
namely, die payment of 
Inrors and other officers of 
die >ra:e. for. in this way, responsibility and service were alike 
extended m a much larger portion of the population. Ftm 
rhcmiorc* the system of election by lot was now much more 
widely used, 1 he arcbom were selected by lot out of a panel 
o| citizens that had previously liccn chosen. The Athenian* 
could not, however, risk average honesty and certain mediocrity 
m the person of the polcmurb, if he were 10 be the coin- 
m.mder in chief m war, and, consequently, much «>f the in- 
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flucntc of the pofonarch passed to the Board of Ten Ccncrak 
who continued to be elected* 't was as a member of tins hoard 
that Pericles was to com rot Athens for so long. 

The use of lot for election and of payment for politica! 
service indicates die sincerity with winch Pericles dedicated 
hirmdf to the establish me nr of a thoroughgoing form of 
democracy. Vet there were restrictive features in the picture 
dial should he recognized; citizenship, for instance, was limited 
to those persons both of whose parents were Athenians* -and 
the mettef, or resident aliens, were denied alt possibility of 
becoming enfranchised Athenian citizens. Furthermore, a 
large group of slaves existed in ancient Athens. 

Pericles was an avowed imperialist. He loved Athens anti 
believed in her destiny, and, with single-minded devotion ijfi 
which icruplei over the rights of other states were ncser 
allowed to interfere, lie set out to make Athens the strongest, 
the most beautiful, and the most cultured city of die ancient 
world. He succeeded completely in his mission, and, in doing 
so, took so largely into his own hands all the detail 11 - of ad 
ministration that he became indispensable to the city. Athens, 
though nominally a democracy, was in reality governed abso¬ 
lutely by her most distinguished son, Yci it would be incorrect 
to conclude that democracy had yielded to dictatorship, for so 
long as the Athenian people could, and on one occasion at 
least did, remove Pericles from power, they maintained their 
title to self-government. 

The Administration of PerkUs. For fourteen years Pericles 
concerned himself with matter* of government and the 
strengthening of the Empire. In 454 n>e., he had been respon¬ 
sible for the removal of the Delian treasury to Athens. In T17 
b.c*, he commenced an active |>ohcy of adornment of the city 
by rebuilding the tempi® oF the gods, who had preserved it at 
(he time of the Persian Wars. Abundant funds were available 
from the tribute of the allies to the Delian Confederacy, or 
more properly the Athenian Empire, and these Pericles diverted 
in large pari to the beau nitration of Athens, In rckilion tr * 
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ftncirm wraith and purchasing power of money, the expend*- 
lure on the Parthenon arid its embellishment reached almost 
incredible proportions. 

The Political Philosophy of Ferities, An appraisal of the 
methods and purpose of Pericles presents ninny difficulties. To 
some critics he has appeared imperious, if not tyrannical, cn- 
brgtng the powers of his own state at the expense of the 
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development of other numbers u£ the Delian Confederacy, 
Hie diversion of fumU contributed by numbers of the Con 
federacy to the uses of the city did not go unchallenged even 
in antiquity, for Thucydides, [lie son of Mdwia*, who is not 
to be confused with the historian, rained his voice in protest 
against die practice, only to find himself ostracized by die 
Athenian people tor his pains. Metes was the guiding spirit 
in a tide -if creative genii* that swept over Athens for a gen^ 
cration. Of superior ability and judgment, Jie directed die 
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democracy without flattery or apjicasemcrit. Personal tragedy 
darkened the latter ye its .. f lm life. He contracted the plague 
when it felt on flic city ami never recovered Ids strength, Even 
is Athens entered into die lung and inhausting struggle with 
Sparta, the career uf Iter wisest counselor was coming to a dose* 
In the fear and misfortune of the early months of the Pdo 
jKHincvian Way, the Athenian people suugliT a scapegoat and 
turned agamsi Pericles^ convicting him in the courts and de¬ 
priving him of office, In a dion timc T however, with uneasy 
solid rude* they turned again fu the old leader, reelected him, 
and heaped honors upon him, Km the end was near, and 
Plutarch tells of du bvt hours of the statesman, when, all hut 
unconscious, lie roused himself as the bysnndm praised Jus 
viclories and Ins achievements, to protect that they had failed 
to mention lits greatest accomplishment: For,' he said, "no 
Athenian ever pm on the garb of mourning through me," 
Pencks was not .1 sentimentalist, and lie cannot have been 
utinware, as lie uttered these words, of die wars waged through¬ 
out his career, but lie could reflect on his abstention from per¬ 
sonal grudges and [lolirical assassination, his policy of caution 
in tactics and maneuvers, and die pattern of democratic free¬ 
dom that he fostered in Athens even when his personal in¬ 
fluence was strongest Pericles would have liecn .1 skilled 
officer hi the modern held of logistics. He envisioned g^at 
objectives, calculated costs and risks, and pursued ends that 
were civic father than personal with undeviating persistence. 
Athens, with ill rh,u die cits stood fur in adornment and in 
tdloci m Hi b.c,, was very largely his creation, It is merely 
a question of terminology whether one devotes successive chap¬ 
ters tti the achievements of Pericles or describes them instead 
in terms nf the development of die theater, tin flowering of art, 
rhe extension of commerce, tin- growth nf philosophy, nt what¬ 
ever other descriptive terms may appropriately be adopted to 
indicate the mental activity of man in one of the truly great, if 
not the greatest, period* of human history. To the Age of 
Pencks belong die tragic dramatists Sophocles and f uripulo. 
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{tie ctifiiiL poet Aristophanes, the historians Herodotus and 
Thucydides, the sophists and their arch enemy Socrates, ihc 
architects Callicrates and Ictinus the sculptors Myron, EHieidios, 
.irul Folyddtus* Wherever studies Greek genius in the 
middle of the fifth century, he is studying also the character 
and purpose of Peridot, for it was m the Athenian democracy 
uf his creation dial genius everywhere came into flower. 
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CHAPTER XtY <«- 


THE ORIGINS OF GREEK TRAGEDY: 
ARISTOTLE'S APPRAISAL 


Tlit; writers of Greek tragedv during the Eftli ecnturj ac- 
complkhcd much more than the entertainment of the throngs 
that crowded the rheaters at the Festivals when [days were cT 
fered- They were active in an age when religion, philosophy, 
and sociological inquiry were occupying mens minds as 
keenly as were the artistic creation* of the architects and sculp¬ 
tors, Hut whereas I he latter tud found a medium lor die 
expression of their thoughts, one will search in vain for specific 
treatises on religion or MXtnlugy written during the Age of 
Pencks. Furthermore, although Socrates was teaching during 
these years, as were the sophists, the great period of phihwoplnc 
writing is the fourth Century- There is, nevertheless, con¬ 
temporary evidence bf moral and social philosophy m the fifth 
century, for Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides afford through 
their tragedies, the clearest guide to the thought of their time. 
They were living in a period of continuous development and 
rapid change, when the passage of a decade could greatly alter 
a people's convictions. For that reason it is important to keep 
in mint! the years that separate the three great writer* of 
tragedy, for the sum of their active lives spanned the entire 

century- 

On the other hand- an understanding of Greek tragedy it¬ 
self. apart from the background of fifth century life and 
thought which it reflects, is to be sought- Erst, through an CX’ 
amination of the early history of this branch of literature in 
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rht arch:i j c age. and second, by a study of die judgment on 
tragic values pronounced by Aristotle when in die fourth cen¬ 
tury fie was able lo weigh a literary form that had already 
reached ns height and run ik course 

The Easly Foams oh Taauedv 

The Religious Association. Though Greek tragedy reached 
ih maturity in the fifth century, and, in fact, the only complete 
I‘lays preserved .ire by fifth-century writers, the origin of 
tragedy must he sought m the archaic period. From the our- 
v. i. both rngudv and comedy were associated with religion, lor 
they were sacred to Dionysus, the god uf wine, who in his 
own complex nature was sympathetic with both the depths of 
sorrow and the ecstasies of joy. In the earliest times, the vil¬ 
lagers used to gather at a festival sacred to Dionysus where, 
dressed in goaukins to represent the satyr* who were his com- 
lUfiions. they chanted ditliyramble songs in his honor. The 
word tragedy means Literally goat sting," and the origin of 
tragic drama may be attributed to the primitive dtthxramfo, 
or festival songs, sung by men who danced as gosus. The 
choral lync and the literary dithyramb had dim existed before 
drama took shape, and ii was cm the basis of these forms th.it 
die action of the early plays was built, 

The Three Chief 0rnmafic Fetttvak. Three festivals asso¬ 
ciated with Dionysus assumed imponunce* The earliest was 
doubtless the Dionycia of the Fields, or the Lesser Dionysia, 
which fell in December and marked the completion of die 
harvest in die various villages of the countryside. It was a 
spontaneous folk custom, which had arisen in remote antiquity* 
During die sixth century, another festival, the Units, occurring 
in January, was more formally instituted m Athens by Peis is- 
tratus. In the fifth century, the City Dionysb, or the Greater 
Dionysia, became the predominant festival of the Athenian 
state; it fell in March, at a time w-hen sea travel began to be 
inviting and when the Greeks of other states came to Athens 
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with ihtir merchandise and their rrihute. All three festivals 
tonumttd to be celebrated in historical times. Tragedies were 
offered in Athens only at the festival^ where they were entered 
in competition for prizes awarded by the state. 

The spit. In spile of the difficulty of reconstructing the suc¬ 
cessive steps in the development of the dithy rainhic chants flt 
the villagers into the true action of tragedy, it h possible to hnd 
in the traditional attribution ul certain invent ions to 1 hespis of 
Icaria, a village in Attica near Marathon, a not improbable 
account of the earliest innovations. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the endeavors and experiments uf many anonymous prede¬ 
cessors ami contemporaries of Thespis united to increase his 
fame* Thespis traveled about from village ro village with a 
earr* as the troupes of miracle players did in medieval England, 
He presented hi?? plays, dramatizing die experiences of the 
gotkj to I he delight of die common folk, whose instincts re¬ 
sponded to this ingenious method of telling a story, but to the 
horror of the conservative element, who feared the wrath of 
Heaven if the gods were represented as uttering sentiments in¬ 
vented for them by the puny mind <«f mam Thespis persisted, 
however, and about the year >5^ n.c.* whiit Peirisiratus was 
still ruling as tyrant, the hm tragedy was officially presented 
in Athens. Pcisistratus had fostered the worship of Dionysus 
anti the development of drama* possibly for political reasons, 
and the acceptance of Thespis assuredly had die sanction of 
die tyrant himself. 

The Contributions of Thespis. Dramatic performances 
started, therefore, under the auspices of religion ami ihc state. 
,md thus they continued, exemplifying in iifrh-ccmury liter' 
ature the strong mutual influence of religion and civic con¬ 
sciousness that may lie seen also in art, Fo Thespis was 
credited die development of the prologue and die rev native 
element added to the song of the chorus. He also introduced 
an actor, called the hypocrites, or "answerer; 1 who by his 
wonls divided anil furthered ihe story of ihc chorus, 1 he 
mask, too* was early introduced, and in classical times it was 
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invariably worn by (he actors, each of whom look several parti 
with appropriate changes of masks. Thus the Greek pi.iy 
emerged in its final form as a continuous presentation in 
which the choral odes alternate with the dramatic episodes, 
producing an effect quite different from modern plays, which 
are divided into aci%. Tile introduction of an actor was the 
most significant step in leading away from the simple dithy- 
rambic chants toward the presentation of thought through 
action- Dram it is a Greek word meaning "action.* 


Chujuu.k, Fratjnas, asn PhrynicHus 

CherrUus. After the drama was definitely sponsored b> the 
state and writers were stimulated by the assurance of a com 
firming outlet for their productions, three dramatists, Chttrilus, 
Pratinas, and Phrynichus, rose to some prominence in Greece* 
Although none of their plays have been preserved, there is 
evidence available concerning the date of activity and the na¬ 
ture of the work of each. Chcrrilus, an Athenian, flourished 
in the Latter days of the rule of the Pcisistratids and also in 
the early years of the Athenian democracy, that is, in the years 
before and after 510 ii.c A Urge number of plays ire at- 
tribute*3 to him, ami it may be concluded that many nf them 
resembled brief satyr chants, m which men* dressed a* satyrs, 
sang in honor of Dionysus, 

Pitiitmis. Pratinas of PhLiuj is said lo have entered 3 contest 
at one of the dramatic festivals about 4 l /H b,c, in which the 
otlicr contestants were his older contemporary ChasriUis ami 
the young Aeschylus, who was bom about 525 u.c. Pratinas 
\vas born in the PelojKinncse, and we arc thus reminded that 
in the early period contributions to the development of the 
drama were not confined exclusively to Athens* Praiinas is 
usually given credit for the forma] attachment of the satyr play 
to tlic tragic trilogy, or group of three related Tragedies cus¬ 
tomarily offered in competition by each dramatist By the 
lime of Aeschylus it had become the convention for the 
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dramatist to present a tetralogy. The first three plays ctm- 
^ milted ,1 trilogy and dealt with a subject of the author s selec¬ 
tion, no longer necessarily embracing incidents from the life 
of Dionysus; the fourth play was a satyr play, in which all die 
dements of the old satyr, or dithyrambic, songs were preserved 
in deference to ancient religious associations. 

Phrymekm. With Thrymehm of Athens one encounter* a 
dramatist with a more distinct personality, whose works are 
definitely associated with known historical incidents. He was 
a pupil of Thespis and won Ids first prize about 512 o.t. 
Shortly after the fall of Miletus in b.c, Pliryuiehus pre¬ 
sented in Athens an historical play entitled the Sack of Mdetus, 
with the unhappy results that have Isem else where mentioned. 
The historical play was rarely presented and seldom sucrcsslul 
in Greece, dthough in 47fi s,c. Phryuichm mlcicd, m [h<- 
Ph<rmaan Women, a dramatization of die Battle of Salamis 
that appears to have met with approval, and Aaehylus liter 
treatment of the same subject in the Persians was favorably 
received. These, however, were exceptions. So far as one may 
judge from fragmentary evidence, die plays of Fhryniehus 
appear It) have had a very large choree element and U> h.i-c 
btcu in the nature of chanted laments rather than dramatic 
action. 


AulSTOTLl's APPHAI^t, Of GlUEEfe 1 KAUEDY 

Aristotle's Dtfimtwti of Tragedy. Hie promise of excel¬ 
lence inherent in the effort* and experiment* of die early 
writer* of tragedy was amply fulfilled in die filih ecru un by 
itsehyltw, Sophoclo. and Euripides. Not only did they perk** 
the technique of drama, hut they used this vehicle of thought 

to set forth a mature philosophy of life. 

Since they draw their material from universal principles 
father than from experiences of isolated and momentary in¬ 
terest, it will lie wise before attempting to den 1 specifically 
with their live* and works, to have in mind the definition of 
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tragedy that the fourth-century philosopher, A nstode. evolved 
by a keen analytical Mudy of Greek drama two generation* 
after the last of the great writers of tragedy had died. Their 
works were then available m vastly greater numbers than they 
have been at anv subsequent time* and ti was from j study of 
dm abundant evidence thru Aristotle formulated die follow- 
mg definition, which every student of drama* ancient or 
modern, should know by heart: 

Tragedy is, therefore* an imitation of an action that is serious 
atnl complete, of a certain magnitude, with file language cmbrl 
lulled separately and in itLiifiianct with die various parts "t I he 
work, conveying die thought by action jihJ not by narrative, 
tin i 'Ugh piiv and terror dice sing a eatfutrsu oi these emotions. 

Explanation of the Definition. Some parts of the definition 
art quite objective and easy to understand. By "imitation 
Aristotle means something in die nature of vicarious represen¬ 
tation. The subject of the tragedy b conceived in the mi ltd of 
die poet nr drawn from mythological sources and conveyed to 
tlic audience through the movements and speech of actors in 
the orchestra* However common such a method of portrayal 
may he to modern life* other through the legitimate stage or 
through mot in n pictures, it mmi be remembered that this had 
hem a novel experience to the Greeks and to ihe work! when 
it was first introduced, and Aristotle felt it imperative to define 
his terms. The words “serious" and “complete'' .ire self- 
explanatory ami serve to differentialc the rlev.ticd tour of 
tragedy from the mockery of comedy,, demanding also that die 
thought he carried to its logical conclusion in each play and 
not presented simply as a detached incident of life. 

When Aristotle require* for tragedy "it certain magnitude,” 
he is not referring to the moral tone of die drama, but quite 
definitely to ilie thousand verses or vo that iniUI he used to 
develop the rheme. In oilier words, a shun lament of a dozen 
verses, however poignant the thought, would not fulfill Ari>- 
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roiK’? definition nf tragedy In speaking of language em- 
bcllished separate I v in each part cif ihc work," The reference is 
to the various meters and figures of s| iccch or rhetoric which 
may be appropriately mtrotiiK'rt! in ilic different divisiutu ot 
the drama, such as the prologue, the episode^ the choric s-ongs. 
and mi forth. The phrase i+ by action and not by narrative' is 
a reminder dial drama a new technique fur tile portrayal of 
thought* which must nert tie confused with such a method, as 
epic narration or history. 

Cathunts. It is* however* over the final statement of the 
definition. through pity and terror effecting a catharsis* or 
pur i that ton, of these t min ium." that infinite disagreement has 
arisen. An enormous scholarly literature has appeared on she 
subject. It would. Therefore, lie an act of intellectual arrogance 
to set down am dogmatic explanation of the w..p m which 
tragedy. bv arousing thoughts of pit} ami terror* succeeds m 
purifying ilit^c emotions in the minds of those w ho an- affected 
by them’ Vet the deference of opinion regarding the precise 
meaning of catharsis does not alter rhe fact that everyone with 
literary appreciation is profoundly moved by the presentation 
ur the reading of tragedy, whcth.tr Greek* Shakespearean, or 
modem, ami consequently the problem is partly one of arulvds 
of the emotions. Certainly* it is one that can he fclr and ap¬ 
preciated as- keenly m modern mno us in antiquity. 

Perhaps the most commonly accepted explanation of An*- 
totcliair catharsis is that a person in rhe audience, seeing in 
the play a representation of some dreadful or awe-inspiring 
action, has his own pity and terror aroused through the suffer¬ 
ing of another, and by that vicarious experience has Ins nature 
purged, vo that he need m>t himself undergo the same suffering 
m tinfer to understand, to sympathize with, anil to lx benefited 
by such an experience in life. There is much truth in this 
explanation, nor is it difficult to grasp, for most readers wall 
know the emotional relief of tears following the observation 
of the real or dramatized suffering of others. It is akin to the 
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hafmonkmg uf the emotions that h part >4 the leaching of 
mr jdern p&y c liningj, 

A second approach to the problem of catharsis, or punfica- 
lion, of the emotions lies in the philosophic acceptance of 
suffe ring through repeated observation or vicarious experience# 
Thus j medical student or social worker may at rim have his 
emotions harrowed by the suffering of the patients in a hos¬ 
pital# or by living conditions in i slum, but m time he tittcv 
^irih enmo to an tmelkctual acceptance at the inevitability 
of jum and the slow progress m the alleviation of poverty and 
suffering in the world. In such a way the ravages of pity arc 
m.Hhhcd, and men and women arc able to pursue their work 
with emotional Composure# knowing that life and thought 
must continue despite human anguish. Similarly, the audi¬ 
ence witnessing the suffering of a tragic hem may first have 
tlic emotion* of pity and terror stirred, bur presently habitua¬ 
tion to vicarious grief will purify the breasts of the beholden 
uf these emotion*. They will be able to follow the normal pat¬ 
tern (4 their own lives in a more healthful manner, because of 
the pun fit.]fion to which they have ken subjected. This 
theory implies je> some extent a necessary hardening of the 
emotions lit die fact of suffering. 

St it! another explanation of catharsis depends for irs accept- 
ante im an understanding of Armorie s Doctrine of the Mean, 
though one must not identify it completely with that doctrirtjt 
Dy die Doctrine of the Mean, Arisiode taught that the highest 
excellence lay in taking a medium stand between excess and 
defect. I hus the quality of bravery is j mean, or medium, 
['(jsnton between die exct«. wlaich is foolhardiness, and the 
defeci, which is cow aril ice. Jn somewhat similar manner 
i here is a proper, or mean, amount of pity and terror, which 
should be fdr by all persons. If tidier an excess or a defect of 
pitv or terror is shown in a tragic situation, then at ..net all the 
inexorable forces <4 nature will strive to restore ihc mean, 
whatever ifu :r.ig!C oiost:t|ucnces |o the offender may he. This 
explanation throws the catharsis more within the action of the 
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tragedy rJiari ujjon the audience, although that fact docs not 
necessarily prove it untrue, It will be possible to clarify Aris 
Title s definition of tragedy as the details are applied to specific 
plavs. The problem is 3 dual one: hr*!. to analyze as clearly 
and scientifically as pmsiblr Aristotle’s meaning, and second* 
to attempt to understand one's own emotional reaction, for 
Aristotle had at hand no tools or techniques that are nor also 
available to us, fn a matter that is personal and subjective* 
probable no single explanation can be universally true, though 
element* of truth will lie recognized in many of the reasoned 
explanations that have been [impounded* 


Tfchnicai. Dramatic Tmms anp Convention* 

The Tragic Hero. Aristotle offers so me further observations 
in the Poetics about the essential dements of Greek rraged v 
In the first place, rive tragic hero must lie drawn from one of 
the great mythical families of Greece or from among the gpili. 
Misfortune pursuing the steps of a humble and worthy citizen 
would not make an acceptable theme for Greek tragedy* Two 
implications followed Hits convention. Firs), the characters 
were removed by both tune and legend from die actual life 
of the audience and for that reason were not viewed a> men 
in whose experiences the beholden, might thenvjtrWc* expect 
actually to participate. This situation did much to further 
the understanding of tragedy a» an “imitation/' or vicarious 
experience of life, and thereby afforded an emotional relief 
that was not possible in a more intimate iljcmc. I'he unsuit¬ 
ability of h ■storied plots has already been ubsrrvciL Second, 
the pressure to discover original and unexpected situations was 
wry much less intense in Greek tragedy dum in modern drama* 
and ii would be fair to assume that the large dettuNmiic audi¬ 
ences of antiquity were generally familiar w ith the story of the 
plays, since the plots were drawn from the comparatively 
limited held that Aristotle lias observed. Moreover, the 
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dramatist succeeded in ustng r I it 3 r circumscribed materia! 10 
express the rapidly changing philosophy of chetr times. 

The Hanmrna, or Mtsea/p; Jtnml(c r or Ne&ftily, It would 
be unlive and, indeed, impossible to fierce all extant Greek 
plays into the Aristotelian pattern; it should be recognized 
further dut certain aspects of the discussion whkh here fol¬ 
lows are derived from other than Aristotelian sources* Never¬ 
theless* the judgment f 't Aristotle on tragedy was hjsoi >m lm 
familiarity with the great body of fifth-century tragedies* and 
his essay offers the most cogent single criticism of rlnv field of 
liieraturc, The development of .1 Greek tragedy depend* 011 
sortie hamarsts. at “great mistake,' which the hero knowingly 
or unknowingly makes and which sets in motion the in¬ 
exorable laws of retribution to punish and correct the error 
For instance* CEdipus* in ignorance and under the compulsion 
of an oracle* killed bis father arid married bis mother. That 
was bis unwitting hamartb, and as a consequence he suffered 
the terrible cumulative punishment that his mistake demanded. 
One can more readily understand the Greek feeling for in¬ 
exorable law, which takes no account of the purity of motive, 
if be thinks of a person violating a law of nature. Touching a 
charged electric wire will he fo I lowed by tlie full consequences 
of the error no matter how innocent of wrong intention the 
person may have been. That same inevitability the Greek* 
transferred to moral questions* and the force of inexorable 
moral law which moves through Greek 1 ragedv with us in¬ 
escapable train of consequences is called anankje, or “necessity/' 
hhrtins and Ncmes/i. In rim connection, one will think 
also of Semens as playing a great part in the mental back¬ 
ground of the Greeks* not only m tragedy but in the incidents 
of life. In Nemesis the Greeks personified the "wrath of 
Heaven*" which would inevitably be visited on a too presump¬ 
tuous spirit, on too great worldly prosperity f and above all on 
the insolence of man, whether displayed toward tire gods or 
Toward his fellow creatures. For this insolence the Greeks used 
the term hubm t if we may continue to employ rhe tramhtcr- 
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that has I Kdomr Accepted in English mm^c rather than 
the correct form, hybns. 

To die Greeks .m act of hubris, or insolence, would inevitably 
call down i he punishment of Nemesis. Such a sequence ii 
shown in die picture which Herodotus drew of Persian Jrn> 
ganec. as Xerxes brought his enormous Oriental hosts against 
Greece only to U defeated by the Greeks at Sahimis and Phta'a. 
Thc proud and magnificent expedition of the Persians was an 
act of hubris, and their punishment was a visitation of Nemesis. 
In a sense, in Creek tragedy die ham arm. nr mistake, corre¬ 
sponds n> hubris, .Liiii anunkc, or necessity, to Nemesis, but k 
Would not be correct to substitute one of these terms tor an¬ 
other. Rather, llaiTinrua and aJiatike may be viewed m more 
specific exemplifications of hubris and Numsis* a 1*0 present 
in tragedy. 

Anagnorisis ami Petipa cm. Two other technical terms, 
Anagnorisis and pen petem, should be explained By anagnori¬ 
sis b meant the ,J recognition scene." The methods by which 
two characters, one or both of whom are unknown to the other 
at die outset, arc brought to a recognition, at the proper nine 
reveal the growing technical capacity of die writers from the 
unconvincing earh tdom of rfkchylns to die very successful 
and plausible devices of Euripides. The recognition scent: was 
employed also m comedy, and by the time of New Comedy m 
the Hellenistic Age a common form of anagnorisis was recog¬ 
nition through material objects or birth-tokens, such as rings, 
necklaces, or gems, dial had been left with a child exposed in 
infancy. Such devices were held in low esteem by Atiilotlc. 

By peripeteia is meant a change in the action of the play* and 
peripeteia not infrequently coincides with the anagnorisis, so 
that both assume considerable importance in the development 
of a well-knit plot. Peripeteia is some tunes bound up with 
dramatic irony, where die words of the speaker may be under¬ 
stood in one sense bv the audience and m another by himself. 
This necutv. fur instance, in Sophocles (Edipus Tymnuus 
where A messenger delivers a speech that, in his eyes, seems to 
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s.oU'c i difficulty but m reality contains the disclosure that leads 

..je^jjtruphc. It will be [wsriblc to recognise instances oi 

peripeteia that .1 tFee t minor parts of the play as well as those 
tliat influence the whole course of action in a drama, It should 
be added that anagnorisis and peripeteia are not present in ail 
plays, although Aristotle observes that they are essential to die 
best plot structure. In general the peripeteia plays a larger 
and more striking part in rbe plays oi Euripides than in those 
of Ids predecessors. 

Summary. The origins and early development of Greek 
drama have iujw ken examined* and an explanation has been 
offered of the principal elements of structure, purpose, and 
emotional appeal of tragedy in the tight of die commentary of 
Aristotle. This has involved a brief discussion of early drama¬ 
tists, whose plays are no longer extant, and of technical terms, 
which, of necessity, were dealt with largely apart frum their 
application to particular plays. In the chapter, that follow it 
will be possible to consider a number nf tragedies nf the fifth 
centurv, which will he more readily understood with tins in¬ 
formation in mind. 


-w CHATTER XV ^ 


/TSCHYLU5 


The daces of the fifth century writers of tragedy arc of eon* 
siderable significance, ♦Eschylus was born in 525 u-f-, Sopho¬ 
cles in 4% h>i.„ and Euripides in 4W) na\ + or. according to Mime 
authorities, five years earlier* The relative ages of the three 
men arc brought into relief by an apocryphal story of the re- 
Ilim of the victors from the Battle of Salamis* the last great 
naval encounter of the Persian Wars, in 4^1 tt.c. /Eschylui at 
the age of forty-five had foughr in the battle: Sophocles* a boy 
of good family, now sixteen years old* led die chorus of youths 
who chanted the song of victory \ Euripides watched th< pro¬ 
cession as an infant in his mothers arms, ,T.vdiylus ( 5o|thoclcf, 
and Euripides were Elms contemporaries but separated by a 
short generation one from another* Consequently* there is in 
the work of each dramatist a picture of his own moral and 
religious attitudes, so that by a comparison of the three rht 
development of the thought of Athens throughout the fifth 
century may be ^served. 

Life of Aisthyius. ,£schy1m, the son of an aristocratic house* 
was born at Elcusis in Attica in 525 s.c, and died m Sicily in 
456 iu%, five years after Pericles had assumed |>owcr m Athens. 
Hit childhood of /Esdiylus was spent in his native village, 
where eIic EicurinUn Mysteries were edebrated in honor of tin: 
goddess Dcmeter. The rites of the Mysteries may have taken 
a dramatic form and extended Their influence to the young 
.EschyW It is probably incorrect, however, to regard him as 
an orthodox proponent of the old religion> for he was once 
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prosecuted on the charge of having revealed the secrets of the 
Ekusinkn Mysteries. and his successful defense hefon the 
Court of the Arcnfiagus w.j s ihar he had never Ikcii minuted 
into the religious cult, m itself a strong indication of unortbo- 
doxy, for the Mysteries Were recognized for die inclusivcne** 
of [heir membership, 

(.onJcmporur\ kvents* In the absence of dear evidence, we 
may assume that the earh education <>i .Esdiylui wav that of 
2 Greek hoy whose family was sufficiently prosperous u> pre¬ 
pare him for a career m the arts. It h instructive ?n tins v on- 
nee non to natall the experiences that must have been Ins during 
the stirring years of hi* lifetime, Less than a dceidi before 
•iwdniu* was horn, 1 In sjn\ had succeeded m having a tragedy 
■ officially accepted by the city of Athens under the patronage of 
Penhstratus* When the tyrants were expelled from A them in 
^10 ti,c rT ifeschylu* wan a Ik>v of fifteen Probably in 499 m:,, 
when lit was twenty-six years of age* he hrs; contended in the 
dramatic festival against Chrenlus and Pratinas, whose names 
have already been mentioned, but was unsuccessful, In that 
same scar, the Ionian Revolt broke cmt in Asia Minor and con¬ 
tinued until Miletus was destroyed lit 494 imj. In 49(1 
when /Esehyms was thirty-five years old, he took part in ihe 
Battle of Marathon, an experience which he priced above all 
other.s in his life This ht has math- clear m the epitaph, al¬ 
ready mentioned, winch he composed for his tomb 

T his Jivmmd hides .Evdiylhs. the *nn fif L uphiii-mii, an Athenian, 
vvliti died in llie land n| wheal -bcfifjitg t ir|a His glorious valor 
1 lit gntvc .it Murat hern rm-tr iclt, and ihc lone haired Mede knew 
of it, 

/ he End of His Ufe. In 484 n.c, r atvoui the year of the birth 
nr' the historian Herodotus, ctsehvlus won his first dramatic 
victory. In 480 rafe lie fought in the Battle of Salami* ami in 
4.'/ fl.c. 3 iu the Bailie of Planea, [lie final .struggles of ihe Per 
sjjti VV:m. hie was then in middle life, forty-five or forty-six 
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Vtars of age, After the Persian Wars. Itr spent considerable 
time in Sicily, although he continued to present his. plays in 
the theater at Athem. In 46 $ hr was defeated in a contest 

hy Sophocles, the br>i defeat of a Marsithmnan lighter at the 
hands of one of the iitw generation* He died at Gela in Sicily 
in 4% &.c. 

Htf Extent Plays, Ninety [days were written by /fisdiylus, 
of which seven only have been preserved. Fortunately the 
seven surviving phm include sumi of hi> be# drama*, Hie 
Suppliants t w 1 1 tel i may have been presented a\ early as 492 n.e\, 
is rhe oldest extant play of rEsebyhis and of Greek literature, 
arid the Persians, performed in 472 b.c., is die only extant his¬ 
torical tragedy. 'Hie Srrtrt Against Thebes was brought out 
m 467 h i ,, and the trilogy t?f die 0>cStan, or the Story of 
Ore fit's, including the .fgamtmtton, the Choephort, or the 
ijhiiUothliciirrrs, .md the fittmt nidus, or the Furies, belongs to 
i lie year 4f>^ The Prometheus Bnn/td h of comparatively 
late date, since a third actor, an innovation attributed to his 
younger enjuempurary, Sup! Hide*, was apparent used, but the 
precise year cannot lie determined. It should be 41 hied that 
scholarly opinion oft almost even aspect of the Prometheus 
tioufid, I Vo e 1 1 audit title sty of authorship to the date of composi¬ 
tion. vines widely, and views <.[Liite contrary to those here 
expressed will be found 

The Legentian Bsch grott tid 0 } the " Ores tern. The ()rt$ta&, 
wii.li us th ree const itueni tragedies, the Agamemnon, die Cho 
ephon, and the Ettmemdts, presented in 4^8 tec,, three years 
after Pcridcs assumed [sower in Athens and two years Ix-fore 
the dead 1 of rfivdivlm, a fiords the only opportunity now avail 
able tit study the development of an ancient theme through A 
complete trilogy. In the Or&teta, Aeschylus has built up a 
story of sin and punishment perpetuating themselves in a 
family that ha> from the ancient past been cursed bv the gods. 
Through the veiled references of the Chorus, one b comes 
aware of ancestral sin dominating the movements of the char 
acters, blood guilt had left its mark in the successive outrages 
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of Tantalus who dew his own son. of Pclups who killed his 
henchman, am! of At reus, who dest roved the sons of his 
brother 

It is with Agamemnon, the son of At re us. that the story of 
the Qr&teia < ipem. When Agamemnon had gathered ihe 
Greek chieftains together for dieir expedition against Troy, 
contrary wind*, invoked by Artemis, delayed the naval arma¬ 
ment at Aid is. To placate the goddess Artemis, Agamemnon 
consented to summon from Argps lus daughter Jphigcncia, on 
the pretext that die was to he married to At bilks, and instead 
to offer her .is a living sacrifice. The h.unarm, or mistake, of 
Agamemnon, which occurs prior to the action of the play, was 
the slaving of tphigciiaa, on the altar n| Artemis 41 Aulis, 
though the deed was a bitter and grievous one to him. Not 
until len years Liter was Nctnoiis to bring inevitable punish 
menl on him, 

/Vie h'tmn af the A$amemntin“ The opening scene of 
die A$*tiucmnQn r the first pl-iy of die Oralaa trilogy, U laid 
at Argos on the night that Troy was taken, Clyteinnestra, 
the wife of Agamemnon, during his. ten year absence ,u Troy 
has been awaiting the mumtm of vengeance for die sacrifice 
of Iphigcnaa. She has entered inio a plot with ALgisdms, the 
cousin of Agamemnon, who must himself, under die ^impul¬ 
sion of anankc, seek revenge for the crime that Agamemnon's 
Litln r, A)reus wrought against his brother Tliyestcs, the father 
of Agist In is. with the brutal shying of his other children. 
Thus the inexorable power of Nemesis, arising from lilt wit bgu ill 
color* the play from die outset, 

the | iSity opens, die Watchman on the roof of the palace 
of Agamemnon is musing on the evils within die Imuse, when 
he is interrupted Ivy ihc sight of the beacon fire, as from the 
mountain top it brings die tidings of Troy's capture: "Hail to 
the blaze of night, that hringeth the light of day, and preparcth 
many a dance in Argos in gratitude tor this ^bd victory," The 
Watchman rushes off to convey to Clytemnntra the news “that 
in very truth Troy hath been taken, as this beacon doth pro- 
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claim." Clytcmncstra, with cold and unscrupulous poise, 
feigns joy at die ridings, ami to the Chorus of Argivc Elder* 
tells in a magnificent passage how the word was brought by 
successive relays of fire. 

Hcph.ruus, die fire god. sent his bright gleam from Mourn Ida. 
and Ida earned it to the island of Lemnos, whence the great prom¬ 
ontory of Athos received »t. And the mounting flame bridged the 
sea. (tearing die message ro the watch towers of Maemus on hu- 
ba-x Next over the streams of Euripus the beacon came to the 
sentries of Mcssapion. and on with rekindled flame sped the mes¬ 
senger tire to Cuba:run’s mount. Thence across the water to 
Mount .Tgiplunciut passed the fire, until neat to the city of Argos 
on the peak of Mount Arachn.ru* it was lighted, whence the 
Watchman from the roof of the palate of the Atretdar saw* it. Tim 
is the proof I cite, the message from rm lord in Troy. 

The song of the Chorus creates an illusion of the passage of 
time between the news of Troy's capture and the arrival of the 
victorious Agamemnon in Argos. As they review the years of 
the struggle, they sing of Arcs, the god of war, who exacts his 
gruesome toll, in words that remind one that .Evchylu* was 
writing the play in *158 bar., the annus mirabihs of Athenian 
military history. At length Agamemnon returns to the city, 
to be greeted with reverence by the Chorus and by the still 
dissembling Clytcmncstra, who wishes to receive him with 
more than mortal honors. As he is about to descend from his 
chariot, Clytcmncstra addresses him: 

And now do thou step from the chariot, but set not thy foot upon 
ihc ground, my lord, thou w ho hast laid waste Troy. Maidservants, 
why do ye delay? Straightway spread the purple tapestries, that 
Justice may guide his steps to a home he little hoped to see. 

A foreboding of impending Nemesis troubles Agamemnon, 
and he hesitates to set foot on the purple ta|>cstrics, but lie is 
overborne by the insistent entreaty of his wife and sets foot on 
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the carpet, which ht will Tread to his death. "Since I am con- 
ur Allied lo hearken to lliee, I shall go Ur The hulls of the palace 
Treading on ihr purple carper/* The fatal step of Agamemnon 
from die chariot to the purple.- tajxrstry h.u been called ihe 
highc*. ifrumaric 1*0111 1 of i rage Jy, for this. rather than the 
moment of actual -daughter, is the point from which the audi- 
enee senses rhal there can lit no turning hick from disaster 
As Aga rnemnats moves toward the palace, 4 lytemnestra breaks 
into a wild chant. 


d licre o a mm— uurJ who shall exhauit it. 1 —whence someth ilic 
purple sum, costly 3% silver, ever renewed, the dye .4 fiw.il g.u 
merits. And our house kfiuweth im warn -if this. 

1 litre follows an interlude while Cassandra, the mad 
prophetess, daughter of the Trojan King Priam, who b:u ounc 
in the captive train of Agamemnon to Argos, b met with 
hostility by the outraged Clyteiimcstra. h was part of the 
misfortune of Cassandra that she was gifted he Apollo with 
tli“ |>owcr nr true prophecy; but with dir nibscepiefiT frustrat¬ 
ing condition that iu> one would believe what she said In the 
long -'Cf tie in which Clytcmnoftra. Cassandra, and the Leader 
of the Chorus converse, .fediykiv has made dramatic use of 
die *1 range character of C,is\andra, who speaks at one moment 
in the Frenzied spirit of prophecy, which lifts her almost 
licyond human comprehension, and again as a forlorn amt 
pitiable maiden, who has been carried captive from 1 roy to 
an undeserved death m Argos. When Cassandra is seized with 
the power of divination, she speaks, not tts .me foretelling what 
15 to be, bur as one who for the moment protects hcnwll into 
the future ami Lives through ati act that lias not vet transpired. 

I Inis die w arnipg of die death of Agamemnon takes the form 
of the description of the fatal blows. 

All raaiuimu woman, canu thou do th,s deed? Hflvjm, re 
frevlud wnh 1 lie h,uh rhy wedded husband,—hms dull J v-jitinlcic 
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mv ule ; Xnw quickly wdl dir lined he done. One hand .ifer 
another «fcichcs kith. 

Ah Ml 1 I.m«U now look* Pmuccf The hull from hss murtlcmns 
Jn.ist.- She h»th entangled him m ihr rubes and smiltth km with 
the bftfepk hum of evil device. He f tilled] m the water gf the Kark 
) am lulling ihce at death wn mglu ju a bath. -< guileful murder. 

7 ^r \furtler ti f {gmntmtim. According to Greek convert- 
r io]; the murder of Agamemnon was not shown before the 
audience, imr the voice of the king crying gut in horror jv he 
ts struck down hy Clytemnestm in the hath is heard from 
behind the ^rn«, 

A+, t\n:vvft 

VV.ic, I Have been smitten with j mortal blnwl 

Clinprs 

l>r olein; who i* ibis wh*j crieth out, uiiilten with a 
mortal blow 3 

AcAMriljjOM 

Wi*. <nu,e again h;m- t been struck' 

Cttmu), 

Jt seems by the meanings of the king that the deed 
ha* i*mi i tout-. 

A confuted md fell tic discuss ton follows among rhe citizens, 
atid dim ClyiciTintsrn. thriving aside all pretence, conus 
forth, avows rhe deed tl her own .nnl uknowkdges ,Egistliui 
as her new lord. The |jlav end# on .i note of hubris with the 
\fia.\h of CEvtemmstra to /Kgisthus: Take no heed of their 
rdlc yelpings Thou and I shall rule over tins house, and 
order dungs aright. " 

fhr Remainttx ProMtmr of ike Trilogy. () n this note the 
igamcrmwti etuis bur form rarely the remaining two plays 
of the trilogy art preserved, and in tins one huiantr Wc M ' n 
see how A vJi . lus dealt with the problems that were stdl m 
| 14 sohed. Jei rhe tgnmemnorr, it was made dear how the 
fianwoa of rhe king, which wa* the sacrifice of Iphigcflcia, 
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an action grievous to himself and evoking even in the Agti- 
mem non Kpdpl e*pftSSJiooj cit rs11>;irhv for him, has never- 
tluk^ tucaqrably brought us puimlrmcot. And now Aga- 
men moil, m cxpbmm % [hat crime, lias been shin. Chitrm- 
ne^ra lus gained vengeance for the death of their child, 
lpli 3 ”L !in;i, and cEgiithus for the enmes of the previous gen¬ 
eration But ilie murder of Agamemnon by lu* wife continue* 
tin.' stain of blood-guile and anankc now calls with a voice that 
will not be denied on Orestes and Llceira. i lie uilu r t hildrLii of 
Agamemnon and Clyirmnrafra, to avenge rhdr father^ doth. 

The Choepfwrt: The second ph) of the trilogy, the Cho- 
Cphort, or Uhatton Rctirers, deals with this problem of neces¬ 
sary vengeance within ihc family. It is made dear in the Agd- 
me'iiMt, chat Oresies had been sent away from hi$ horn in 
childhood to he reared at the court nf the king of PhoCis t 
where Iw became the bosom companion of the young prince 
PvLiclev, .fcdiylus in the Choephon deals with three prin^ 
cipal poi.us: first, the return of Orestes to his home and ihr 
mutual rco ignition of Orestes and Ins sister Ek-cira, whu dre 
together to carry out the murder of their mother under the 
compulsion of ana tike: second, the murder of .TLgisthus and 
C-lyitmncsTra: third, die fury of remorse and madness that 

conn s upon Orestes as his punishment after the deal has bam 
i lone. 

Tilt.- anagnorisis, or recognition scene, is uscsl in this ntay 
III one „[ its earless forms, it is accomplished by the naive 
exjH'diem of having Klectra. as rhe apfxars wtth the fuaidtnj 
So pom Idraiti.ns mi the mini, of Agamemnon, reengniw rise- 
iock of Oresics Jrair that lie has laid there as similar to her 
own and lm footprint* as fitting the shape of her feet. The 
metlirxl, however, is not so important as the fact nf the recog¬ 
nition It is simply an example of early art. and it has the 
virtue lit tilrr,.tuts- and sincerity. When Orestes .and Hleetra 
I " . .nit known to one another, they plot the munJrr of .fig is. 
'lilt) an.l Ciytmnmaira, and the mlolerable situation in the 
j ™/| 1 IilUStJ b> lhc latlt;r lwf> “ fu,lv lk ' vcl ”l tc 'l- By a 
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false rumor of his own death Orestes gains access to the palace, 
and quickly the death-cry of rEgistlius is heard from within. 
A dramatic scene between Orestes and Clytcmnomi follows, 
in which Orestes for a moment falters, appalled at the awful 
I bought of slaying his own mother Py lades, however, urges 
upon him his inescapable duty, and Qytcmrtcstra meets death 
at the hands of her son. Hie 
phv closes with die gather¬ 
ing madness <if Orestes* who 
is tormented h\ the aveng¬ 
ing Furies of his slain 
mother, "Oh. Lord Apollo, 
bow they crowd upn me, 
dripping hateful blood from 
[heir eyes. You do nut see 
them as 1 do. I am driven 
out; no longer can I stay " 

The "EnntcttidttT In the 
final play of the trilogy* the 
liumcnides, the storv is told 
of the persecution of f )restcs 
for the curse that he has 
hroughi on himself and ot 
Itow lie was purified of fib 
guilt at the Court of the 
Areopagus in Athens through 
the good offices of Athena 
and Apollo, The note oi 
reconciliation on which the 
trilogy ends is an indication of bow jfechylus may have sought 
in other trilogies to resolve the great moral problem* of his 
dramas. 

The Satyr Play, It was the custom in the time of cEsch ykis 
co 3dd to a trilogy a satyr play, as a concession lu the anginal 
form of tragedy* the goat song. The Protest, now lost, was 
attached to the Orestda of cEschylus in that connection. Pro- 
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rcu$ was the OKI Man of the Sea, represented in the Odyssey 
x McncIaus of thc murder of lm brother Agamemnon, 
.tschylus may, in the semiburle.squc manner of rhe satyr play, 
have introduced some such element into his losi Proteus. 

Subsequent Treatments of the Same Theme. The plot of 
the Choephori. namely, the murder of .€gifdiu» and Clytcm- 
ncstra by her children in vengeance for the death of Agamem¬ 
non, was treated also by both Sophocles and Euripides, each 
>f whom wrote a play called the Electra . This is the only in¬ 
stance in which the treatment of a similar theme by each of 
the three great dramatists may still be studied. For that reason 
lr ^ rruct,vc to observe the varying techniques b\ which the 
three dramatists dealt with the same slon and to study the 
skdl and purpose with which each of them delineated the char¬ 
acters of Orestes. Electra, and Clytcmncstra. In makinu inch a 


, . ..—me two later 

dramatists were obliged n* t 




theme, of universal meaning. Thu, j,,| la , , m ,„| crn Amcr ,' 
can playwright, Eugene O'Neill. has nroduee.1 u„.„. 
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•»> CHAPTER XVI «<- 


SOPHOCLES AND THE 
PERFECTION OF DRAMATIC STYLE 


The Persona/ Good Fortune of Sophocles , The life of Soph¬ 
ocles spans the greatest years of Athenian history. He was 
born ai Colon us, a mile from the city of Athens, in b-c-, 
six years before the Hattie of Marathon, ami he died in •lOb H-C 
at the age of ninety. In his childhood he was too young to 
take part in the battles of the Persian Wars in which ALschy- 
Jus participated, too young also to have his spirits depressed at 
the ravages wrought by the Persians. He was happy likewise 
in his death, which occurred two years before the humiliating 
fall of his city. Good fortune and an equable tem|>cramcni 
arc traditionally associated with Sophocles. His father was a 
wealthy manufacturer of arms, a business which flourished in 
the troubled years of the Hfrh century, ami hence he never 
wanted for material comforts. He was handsome, witty, 
talented, welcomed in whatever society he chose to cultivate, 
and he was fortunate in the quick appeal that he made to the 
audience and the judges of the dramatic profession. In his 
lifetime he won twenty first prizes, whereas ALschylus won 
Hftecn and Euripides but live. These coveted honors, won in 
a field of dose competition, arc the best evidence of the lur- 
mony that Sophocles established with his life-long field of 
endeavor. 

The Development of his Art. Sophocles enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of an active career prolonged into great old jge. For 
three score years at least he was able to devote himself unre- 
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mittingly to the refinement of art in the production of his 
tragedies. He is credited in a late source with having ap 
praised liis own literary growth in terms of three jicriods: the 
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hrsr, when he was under the influence of iEschylus anti his 
*tile wa < heavy and bombastic; the second, when he came to 
rely on his own genius hur produced work* that were harsh 
and artificial to the car; and the third, with which lie and all 
subsequent critics have been satisfied, when he attained shill 
and beauty alike in the planning and the execution of his plays. 
Thus the excellence of the tragedies of Sophocles dqictith not 
alone on Ins genius, hut on the assiduous and industrious ap¬ 
plication of a brilliant mind to die chosen task 'if his life. 

Technical Innovation/. Sophocles abandoned the practice of 
writing trilogies and presented instead at the public festivals 
three separate plays, each complete in itself. Hence, m order 
to include withtn the cum pass of a tingle tragedy all the neces¬ 
sary threads of the story, he was compelled tu weigh his words 
with the utmost economy, and as a result, he attained .1 new 
and higher level of skill in (he structure of hi* plots. He h 
credited with a further intimation in the introduction of .1 
third actor. The number of actors never increased beyond tins 
|>oiiit in classical Greek times. 

The Relation of Sophocles to hti Age, Lacking the pro- 
fundity of Jus older rival, dEschylus, both in language and 
thought, Sophocles was more nearly on a level with the public. 
It was inevitable that under a democracy men should begin to 
question the gods. Broadening experience and philosophical 
inquiry made it increasingly obvious that nut all laws, either 
political or moral, were imposed on man by the Will of Heaven, 
Tie doubt- thus engendered regarding long-sanctioned tradi¬ 
tions began to find a place in the current productions of the 
theater, and the plots of some of the plays of Sophocles embody 
the debates on moral problems that were then agitating the 
minds of thoughtful Athenians, It has sometimes Intcn the 
custom to regard -fhehylus as a reactionary conservative, for 
getting that he belongs to a generation earlier than Sophocles 
and that his cautious queries were developed into open debate 
by his success* »rs. Sr t\ ill odes, in we Eg! 1 i n g sue h q 1 lest ions as tl ic 
duty of obedience to !aw r when it conflicts with individual con 
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science, carried the scope of drama forward. At the same time, 
his urbanity and affability were constantly uppermost, and the 
problems, social or otherwise, that entered into the plays of 
Sophocles presented themselves to his mind rather as material 
for the necessary intellectual and philosophic accompaniment 
of a work of literary art than as a burning challenge to reform. 

Tie Public Career of Sophocles, Meanwhile the early yean 
of the fifth century were speeding by, obscuring past glories 
and bringing in new challenges to achievement. In 468 
at the age of twenty-eight, Sophocles won his first victory and 
that against the veteran jfcschylus. It was also the first occa¬ 
sion when a younger man. who had not fought in the Persian 
\ an, attained the highest place in the dramatic festival, and, 
with a curious irrelevance, his success aroused a measure of 
unreasoning bitterness in the city. Yet the react,on ,s not 
unnatural, for men who have striven mightily and achieved 
greatly in one period would he more than human if they 
viewed rheir own eclipse at the hands of their juniors without 
a touch of chagrin. Twenty-five years later, Sophocles was 
appointed one of the ten Treasurers of the Delian Confederacy, 
or now more properly the Athenian Empire; in 440 n.c. he 
was made a general in the Samian War, apparently for’lm 
success with tile Antigone, which had been perform^ ,n 442 
h.c. Only ,n a tolerant democracy such as Athens could the 
JKropIc fail to mark the incongruity of rewarding a man with a 
high state office for jn-cscnting a play of which the theme was 
tlic propriety of a young girl’s defiance of the established 
authority of the city. In 4U B.c., he was selected as one of the 

cn Counsellors after the disastrous Sicilian Expedition. Al¬ 
though Sophocles did not distinguish lumsclf in administrative 
office. is instructive to observe in appointments such as these 
the participation ,n the life and government of the state that 
unexpected of every citizen, whatever his talents may have 

The Plays. During sixty years of literary activity. Sophocles 
prcHlucccl more than one hundred plays, of which seven have 
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been preserved intact. All seven belong to the fienod of his 
comparative maturity. The Antigone, presented in 442 B.r,., 
is the ohlest extant tragedy of Sophocles, and the Ajax belongs 
to about the same time. Of the others it is difficult to de¬ 
termine the precise dates. The Electra is apparently quite late. 
The ( liJt pus Tyrannttf scetns to have been written after the 
Athenian plague of 430 b.c., but whether soon or long there¬ 
after is uncertain. The Twhtnut embraces some techniques 
that argue a late date, while the Philoctetes, if it has been cor¬ 
rectly assigned to 409 b.c., was written when the |»oct was 
eighty-seven years of age- The (Edi pus m Colon us is the last 
of his dramas and consequently may be dated not long before 
406 b.c. Tlic counselling Iseauty of the clioric passages m this 
play indicates that Sophocles closed his long career with mental 
f»owcrs unimpaired. There arc about tins play of old age 
written by a man approaching the end of his life qualities that 
suggest the attitude of one svho has run the course of human 
experience, and, as it were, pauses on the further side of the 
bridge of life to look back with a fineness of perception not 
granted to younger men. 

The “(Edipus Tyrannus,” The nature of Sophoctcan drama 
may be illustrated by the examination of a single play, the 
(Edipus T\rannus. Aristotle ranked this tragedy with the 
greatest of Greek dramas, and there arc few who would dis¬ 
pute his judgment. The (Edipus Tyrannus illustrates many of 
the technical devices of Greek drama that have been discussed 
in 3 n earlier chapter. ITic Immartia, or tragic error, the anag¬ 
norisis, or recognition scene, the peripeteia, or change of for 
tunc, anankc, or necessity, and above all the consummate skill 
of the poet in the structure of the plot may here lie profitably- 
studied. More important, however, than the technique of 
writing, is the delineation of character with penetrating vision 
and the critical appraisal of human conduct under the stress of 
suffering. 

The Creeks Audience in Relation to the Plot. Though it o 
clear that a Greek audience was in general familiar in advance 
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with the story that was involved in a play, there was one strik¬ 
ing difference between the atritude of mind of an ancient spec¬ 
tator ami a modern theater-goer who watches the presentation 
of a well-known classic. While the modern spectator may be 
acquainted with the words and phrases of the play from long 
study of die text, the Greek knew only the content of the 
legend. Consequently, the principal interest of the Greek 
audience lay m an appraisal of the language, the beauty of the 
choric songs, and the skill of the plot structure. Greek plays 
were not presented again and again on successive days, nor 
were they regularly, or even frequently, revived. After their 
presentation at one of the festivals, usually the Greater 
Dionysia. they were retired into the Held of literature. There¬ 
fore* only by assuming an ancient audience that was fairly well 
versed in the legendary background of a play can one account 
for the effective use of the device of dramatic irony in Greek 
tragedy. In such a drama as the CEdipus Tyrannus, the audi¬ 
ence is understood to be aware of a meaning in significant 
verses, which escapes the hero who utters them and who is 
moving blindly and inexorably toward the fulfillment of his 
own fate. 

The Incidents Preceding the "(Edipus Tyrannus Before 
the time of the opening scene of the (I'.dipus l ynintius, a long 
and varied series of incidents has taken place, though a careful 
analysis of the plot as it is constructed by Sophocles will reveal 
the fact that there is no essential detail of information that is 
not presently disclosed or predicated as the action develops. 
Laiu.s and Iocasta, the king and queen of Thebes, had a son 
who. so the oracle had warned them, was destined to slay his 
own father anil marry his own mother. To avoid so dire a 
calamity, the parents of the newborn child had a shepherd 
expose him on the mountains with his ankles pierced and 
fastened together by metal bomb to ensure his speedy death. 
From the mutilation of his feet, the name CEdipus, the Man- 
known-bv-his foot. or, according to some, the Man-wit li-rhc- 
swollcn-foot, was later given to him, for, as was inevitable, the 
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word of the oracle proved stronger than the feeble efforts of 
rhe king and queen to circumvent destiny, and the child sur¬ 
vived, The shepherd met on the mountain another herdsman 
from distant Corinth, to whom he gave the child rather than 
cause its death. The latter took the infant to Corinth, where 
he was adopted by Polybus and Mcropc. the childless king and 
queen, anil reared as their own son. 

Time passed anil CEdipus grew to manhood. Then by mis¬ 
chance a comrade in his cups taunted (Edipus, telling him 
that he was not the true child of the Corinthian king. (Edipus 
went to lus parents with the query, and they, loving him as 
their own child and in ancient manner accqiting adoption as 
constituting unquestioned parenthood, assured him that he was 
truly their son. Yet the doubts of (Edipus were not wholly 
laid to rest, and at length he went in secret to lay his problem 
before the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. There lie received no 
reply to the question that he asked, but he learned that it was 
his dire fate to murder his father and to be joined in wedlock 
widi his mother. 

This new and terrible disclosure drove all other thoughts 
from the mind of (Edipus. Now Itclicvitig firmly that he was 
the child of Polybus and Mcropc, and that lie must at all costs 
avoid the fulfillment of the curse, he resolved never again to 
return to Corinth. Consequently he strode out from Delphi 
toward the cast, anil at a place where three roads met he cn 
countered a man of middle age riding in a carriage and at¬ 
tended hv a few servants. A dispute arose about the narrow 
right of way, blows were exchanged, and (Edipus killed tin 
stranger, together with all but one of those who accompanied 
him. 

To the young prince, with a mind brooding on the oracle 
of Delphi, the incident meant little enough. But the stranger 
in the carnage had been Laius, his own unknown father, and 
the first part of the prophecy was now complete. (Edipus con¬ 
tinued on his way, until at length he reached TIkIks, qmt< 
unconscious that he hail returned to his own native city. A 
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plague w.i* devastating the land through the malicious whim 
of rhe Sphinx, who visited pestilence on ihi jicnpjc because tin 
one could answer her riddle: 1,1 What is it that walks on four 
legs in the rooming, two kgs at noon, and three legs m the 
evening ?" CEdipus was able to supply the answer. It is man, 
who creeps as a baby in die morning of his lift, walks in his 
maturity, and a irk his footsteps with a cane in rhe evening of 
his days. Thereupon the Sphinx hurled herself from the did; 
tEdipus was hailed av rhe savior .jf dir city; and presently this 
strange sciem of a royal house was accepted as the new' king of 
Thebes and wedded to rhe widowed Queen loeasta. who was 
his own mother. The second parr of the oraek had come to 
pass. 

Meanwhile, the attendant of Laiu* who had escaped at the 
time of his master s staying and who was no other than (hi 
shepherd who had been charged with tin exposure of <Edipus 
in infancy, returned to the city with a talc of ,i hand of robber* 
who had slain du king, an almost inevitable enlargement of 
rhe true story of death meted oui u. Lam* and all save one - if 
hU guard by a single wayfarer. In Thebes, to Ids horror, the 
shepherd now found < Tali pus, the slayer of the king, married 
to locasta, and when he bier learned that die new ruler pur 
ported to be the son of Poly bus and M irrupt of Corinth* hr 
knew every tiling. The shepherd took die only course open to 
him and sought a post in the hclds far from rhe circle of dir 
court. 

The Plot of the Play, Years went by, and children were 
!w>m to fhdipuv and f ocas Cm, two sons and two daughters. 
Then in time Thebes was vmicd by another pcsrdeuce* sent bv 
Apollo. The fruits of the land withered* anti the I leasts qf the 
held died tancaili the scourge. It j» ut iliis point that the play 
of Sophocles opens. The people have turned to CEdipus to 
save them from such an afflict ion .j> he ilid m tunes past, anti 
lit explains to the SUpplWu throng (hai he has already dis 
patched Creon, Ins own wife A brother. To Delphi m ask the 
reason for the anger of the god. Ai this opixwtiirK moment, 
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Cretin return?. from hi* nihsinn md declare* dial Apollo t$ 
angry because Thcbcv is harbantig an unclean thing,. evert (he 
one responsible for the death a£ Lanis. 

At once <F dipus assumes rei^msihiUly for liufiting our and 
condemning to death or esile the guilty man. No more vivid 
scene id dramatic ifum could be imagined than that wherein 
<tdipus f jl| unconscious uf his own identity, pronounces a 
curst' alike upon the guilty slayer and u.i'win anyone who would 
phieltf or protect him, scaling his words by invoking the honor 
rtl die legendary founders cf TUctiex Labdaeus and Poly dor us 
and the elder t'adnim and Agcnor 1 little knowing that he as 
citing his own lineage- 

li vc remain die in. tf anyone shall fail in heed this word through 
fear IW a friend or lor himself. dim shall I act, and thus must vc 
hear it fmm im lip*. 1 charge dial no man nf ihu land, whereof 
I rule and hold the rlwime, receive the murderer, whocYr he l*r, 
nnr speajc □ word lu him. nor make him a diner in the prayers 
ant| sacrifice* to the gnth. nor .idmil hull io die luslral ntc^, hut 
1 Ind aJI men thrust him Fnwn rheir kittle*. tor thh is die un¬ 
clean thing amongst us. even as the oracle of the Pytluan god h:i\ 
revealed it n> me. An.! tuithei 1 prav lhai if with my knowledge 
dm defiling prince vhuuld br sheltered wnhm m> house. E may 
suffer the same tilings that I have called down as a curse upon 
others. 

The Recognition Scene. From the tragic irony of the curse 
which CEdipm innocentlv invokes upon himself, to the close 
of tht 1 1 ratio, die finch knit plot works itself our through the 
slow process of disclosure until the identity. the unwitting 
crime and the linal ineluctable and cumulative punish mem of 
CEdij.HU arc complete. And always ir is tEdipus who furthers 
the inquiry, setting himself unflinchingly 111 die task that is ro 
bring his own destruction. 

Presently a summons is sent to I riftstas. die blind veer, who 
knows all things through ilu. uift of Apollo, Teireshs, who, 
except for the dicplurd now in the count rv P alone harbors the 
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trull i, is I uatl i to break hU long w If-imposed silence, bur at 
length the hasty tcnijier of the king provokes ;i quaere^ and 
Torcsias repeatedly declares [lot CEdipu* huuieU is guiliu 
'1 charge thee to abide by thine own prodamation, and from 
this prew.ni day speak no word to the citizens or to me. for 
thou art the unholy pollution of this city/' 

In reality the identity" uf the shyer n now tlisvb®!, hui 
neither CEthpus nor ihc citizens regard the words of Teiresks 
ai filter Than the hasty abuse of a man provoked to anger. 
CEilipus next accuser Hreon of complicity in a design to drive 
hint from the throne, and only by tlic intervention of locasta is 
rhe quarrel stayed. \\ .sen the latter discovers that the cause of 
the altercation has been the charge of Tdresias that CEdipus is 
k esport s ihIe for die death of La ilk she seek* to quiet his fcarv 
in’ idling a [ale to dWredit the truth of the oracles, and 
thereby she succeeds only m advancing the inescapable process 
of recognition. To her husband die says: 


Dismiss aj| these don bis, and learn from tnc rhat rui hunun 
creature knows aught of jiniphtty. An uractr once catn-r lu Laiut, 
say ini: that it was his fate die by the hands uf .1 child that should 
he bom re 1 luni and me. And yci it i\ 4 strange hand of robbers 
rhar hn* slain him, v* ihe ule, ar a place where ihree ways 
ITlfCT - d hr child, fic ihree dayr had passed, mv lord caused to lie 
exposed lo death on ihr umracked mountainside- Hcucc Aprdlu 
did mu tiring 11 about that the kiln- should pmvt the slaver uf hiv 
SffCx Hues did die responses of iht tirade fal.vcl) lell the iuture; 
regard them rmL 

Ihtt tin intended words of comfort have produced a st range 
snrnng of memory in the mind of CEdipus. Lam w:^ dain 
where three wayt meet, and be had himself killed a man at 
Midi a spot. Among the precarious inmmtnttk p.iih^ of Greece 
ir was unlikely 1 hat two such meeting placet dionkl exist. 
Eagerly fl.dipus quest inns Lucas* a a hour the rime of the death 
of Laitis and learns that it occurred but shortly before he Into- 
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self came to (he: bud. He ask* about :Ike appearance of the 
former king ami I earns that he was talk with graying liair. 
and of .1 build much like bis own. C£cEpu$ now realises rliai 
he has killed Lius and has brought upon himself die curse 
pronounced against the unclean ddiler of the land, fur he cries 
out: "Oh, woe is mef it would seem that but now in ignorance 
I have called down dread curses upon myself.” 

Yet u is not the purpose of 5uphodc& to conclude the recog 
nuion thus suddenly, for at first (Eiiipus believes only that he 
has dam Lous and laid himself open to his own. curse, but he 
does not recognize: the more appalling fact that LtuUs was ho 
own father. In the second place, the recognition scene, so 
nearly brought to completion, j| now delayed, for (Edfj$t& secs 
a possible wav of escape. He recalls that the wile survivor at 
the time of Lai us" death had brought back word of an attack 
by a band of robbers, If that talc can Ijc substantiated, he may 
yet he proved guiltless, for lie knows rh.it Ik was alone when 
he slew a man upon the highway. Gufipus forthwith has the 
shepherd summoned fnuu die fields, A choral song marks the 
close of the episode* 

The action <s resumed with die approach of a shepherd. 
U U not. however, the servant from (he fields who now enters* 
bm a stranger from Corinth, win? proves to be none other than 
the shepherd who had received the Infant on die mountains 
years before, and who has now come with a message that will 
produce both joy and grief—tha! Polybus the king is dead- In 
the simple mind of the herdsman die logic is dear: now 
(Edipus will succeed to the throne of Corinth, wherein he may 
take pride and jov, though Ik will naturallv grieve also at the 
death of his father. To Iocas la the new* promises a happy re¬ 
lease from the gnawing fear* that have consumed the house¬ 
hold* and she dispatches a servant to carry iht tidings to her 
husband. 

Maidservant, gn with all speed ami hear this message to (hy 
lord. Ah f ye prophecies nf the g*ds, where are ye flow 3 Lung 
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ha* iiEdiput feared ant! ibunned ihis man, leiii lit should kilt turn, 
Hiu now he Jus peridled m due t nurse. and not bv the hand 
( Edipus. 

Even CEdtpus fnr rhe moment would lx persuaded, but 
quickly his mintl rum* to (he second part of die oracle, and 
lac voices alit fear that it may yea be Ills fate to marry hi* 
mother, Mcrope of Colt nth. 1 he messenger from Corinth, 
learning the cause of his concern, gladly tells him that he need 
entertain no such for, for he is not in truth die child of 
Metope. Hie seem ws13 1 the Corinthian messenger affords an 
excellent hlfanct; of peripeteia, or change or fortune, tn a 
Greek tragedy, for the man bean a message that should bring 
gladness rind relief, only tu find shat his successive disclosures 
encompass the dcsmictioo of rhe king. The process of rccog 
nit ion moves inexorably forward, loosta perceives t he srnih 
and irks frantically to stay the search of (Eilipu* into his birtlv. 
"All, wretched man, mqya thou never learn who thou art," 
slie cries, an. I a moment later, as she i udies into rhe palace, wr 
hear her last words: "Woe! wtx:! unhappy mortal, for this 
word alone can I utter to dice, and nescr an other here.it ter.' 

In rime the herdsman who hud i>een charged with rhe ex 
pfrtiirt of the infant 1 Edipus, who had through an excess of 
pin spared lnm, and who had witnessed his slaving of Lous, 
comes to the palace, where Eic. is on fronted by the Corinthian 
messenger and by < luhpus, It is during rhis scene that the 
identic of the king becomes dear even to himself, and the 
long suspense of die anagnorisis is ai an end. Only rhe cumit 
lative punishment of guilt remains. First we learn of rhe 
despairing suicide of locasta, then of how (Edipu* Juts blinded 
his own eyes, that they may nevermore behold the works of 
Ins unconscious wickedness. With ,j sorrowful leave-taking 
from his unhappy daughters, he turns to the weary life of exile 
ivhieh he bad pronounced un himself, and from which he dues 
not shrink, 

hstwtitic nf the (JEdtpets f yrarwHs* In spite of the unre- 
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lievcd suffering revealed in the story, the tragedy does not pro¬ 
duce profound dejection, hm rather an Aristotelian catharsis of 
the emncimis, which an<<- from the contemplation of 4 strong 
man, matched with destiny, wim elites with unflinching pur¬ 
pose to his concept of right* The hateful implications of the 
crimes to I l sc] i fEdipus liav been driven by fate recede into 
I he background of imr'v consciousness, and the mental residue 
from the tragedy ts a sense of the nobility of character with 
which Ctdipus pursues die cause of irudi, though it brings Ins 
own destruction The rise ami fall of the lung delayed recogru- 
don pbys about the (mrson of the hung, who U never found 
unworthy of the role for which he has been cast. 

Sop/toclean Chimtettrs. The loss of mure than nincti per 
Cent of the plays of Sophocles counsels caution in pronouncing 
dogmatically on all qualities of his art* Nonetheless, a careful 
studv of the seven extant tragedies will reveal some charac¬ 
teristics that arc common to them all, and that have been seen 
to durum,iL- the (Edipta Tyrannui. The singularly beautiful 
Sophoclean choral odes distinguish every drama. In addition 
10 ihe refinement of poetic diction, the ingenuity and skill 
nf plot structure, and tile prudent sense of selectivity which 
reduces the rambling legends to a significant dramatic theme, 
one will be impressed bv Sophocles’ del; near ion of lus prin¬ 
cipal characters and by the identification uf particular moral 
qualities with cacti of them, thdipus lingers in the memory 
nor only as a Theban prince whose life lias carried lorn through 
harrowing vicissitudes to disaster, but also as the embodiment 
uf single-minded devotion to durv, even though it be *ueom- 
parired by unwisdom and lead on to catastrophe. In the 
Antigone the young girl, Antigone, disobeys the ordinance of 
the new king, C'rcon, and, guided alike by hef sense of divine 
will and by sisterly devotion, offers ceremonial burial to her 
brother. The dissuasion of her loving bur timorous sister. 
Ism cite, serves only to accentuate the qualities of firmness am! 
piety that ding abruit the name of Antigone, In the same play 
Sophocles has created a neither distinctive diameter, that of the 
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arrogant and unyielding hurcamut. Ocutt, who nurture* hi* 
own vrlbiroportancc unjil Nemesis anti anankc unite ro bring 
him tow* 

1 he association of a mural quality with an individual charac¬ 
ter i% made *o intimate by Sophocles that the two komc m the 
end little less chan synonymous. The Greek hero Ajax, in the 
tragedy of the same name. grieving because the arm* of Achilles 
have been awarded to Qdysscu* rather than to himself, is driven 
to madness and suicide by the obdurate intensity of pride and 
hatred. In the Phtfdeletes w three characters arc recognisable 
kom the beginning to the end for their distinctive traits; the 
crafty Odysseus is the embodiment of guile and cunning; die 
voting Ntoptolcmus is ingenuous and noble by nature; ami 
Philoctetes rdicctv the spirir of suffering and unforgiving re¬ 
sentment , It will readily be seen from these examples how the 
tragic mask might be used in the theater to depict the moral 
qualities of du several characters, especially when n is recalled 
that the action of .3 Greek play is confined to a single day and 
ihat as die characters arc introduced, so do they remain until 
the end. 

The lmvfrsaiity of / yfes. It need occasion tmi surprise that 
Sophocles should have undertaken to create specific types in 
his plays, nr that lie should have succeeded *0 completely in 
doing so, for lie w as simply accomplishing m drama what his 
contemporaries were doing m in. h was in die fifth century, 
as will presently be shown, that the sculptors were achiev¬ 
ing the abiding form* of gods ansi heroes. Hie Zeus of 
Pheidias was to port™ y die Greek concept bn nf the father of 
god* and men; rhe Discobolus of Myron and die Doryphorus 
of Folycleicus were to idealise the athletic figure* of the time; 
die bn it frieze of die Parthenon was to symlHjIize the worship 
of Athena in the city, I he creation of types wa* the mark of 
[lie fifth century, and they are to be observed alike in an and 
literature. 
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EUR1P1DE5 AND THE REJECTION OF 
TRADITION 


/Eschylu-s amt Sophixlc* h:ul found in chc form of tragedy, 
which they inherited atld enlarged, a fitting vehicle tor fhar 
art and philMphy: Perhaps they exhausted «* jxrtcaml 
limits: at any rate, in the career of the next and bst great 
dramatist of the fifth «mwy m hnJ an absence of harmony 
in the pursuit of his literary work that is in marked contrast 

with his qlder associates. , f 

Ufe »j Emipidei. Euripides was horn on the island ot 

Salami*. prohaldy in the year dHO "■ t: " ,hou S !l '* 15 n “ c f 
s:, rv to treat too seriouslv the tradition that the day of ins hutli 
coincided will, the Battle cf Salamk Some authorities pul the 
yeat of his birth as early as « aw. In any case, he belongs to 
a generation distinctly later than that nf Phyllis or Sophocles. 
Tile votitli of Euripides was spent at the home of hi* parents m 
the village of Phlya, near Athens, where, despite the meugcr- 
ness of evidence relating to his boyhood and the acerbity ot 
Aristophanes' jibs at the poverty and squalor of Ins early sur- 
nnHidings, [here is every reason to believe that he passed the 
childhood of one to whom many privileges ot education and 
culture were available. Me was too young to have known 
anything of die Persian Wars, anti by the time that he reached 
years of understanding, Athens had already entered upon the 
promise of the fifth century. When Pencks assumed power 
in Am EuripUle* was but nineteen years «f age .md had 
already been engaged for a year or more m the composition of 
tragedies, although it was not until W H.e., when lie was 
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[unity-five years old, iIilu lie was first able to compete to a 
dmtnatin festival. In the following year, 454 b.c, when Athens 
betrayed tine Male* of the Delian Confederacy by the transfer of 
(he treasury, Euripides was in late youth, with hU habits ("I 
though i already formed by a soriety tint was forgetting the 
s[trn traditions <A equity that characterize! 3 the general luii of 
M.jrathutt, I he first of the few victories won by Euripides 
tielofigs to illc year 441 a,e. 

Tradition m ike- Euripides a j-ugril of Anaxagoras, ihc pht- 
Imqpher, and Protagoras, the sophist, ibt former of whom wto 
driven nut of Athens on the charge of religious unorthodoxy 
m 4-J b.c. From suchperson* .is these, a* wdl as from Socrates 
and the Mj|ditst Prudicus, wiih whom he must surely have 
associated, Euripides absorbed die quest,onrng and ihiubting 
philosophy or rhe city, which was reflected in the intensity of 
Ins attacks on current and accepted beliefs. Though Euripides 
apparently bur little liked by his con temporaries his pupu 
larity grew in Ins later years, and there iv a pleasing story that 
many an Athenian soldier taken captive at Syracuse during die 
tin lit.Lry expedition that met defeat ,n 414 h.c, ganteil fits free 
tlom in nrrurn for delighting hi$ Syracman capturs by reciting 
verses from the plays of Euripides. Thr poet died in Mace 

. f MVt B r - ■* fvw before the death of Ins <M& 

rival, Sophocles, 

F.impidc' , 0 kn Time Tmk% )m , ny|n th , 

rapidly m the fifth antury. .tschy!„ s had „ Tittcn hls TOn , Jrolls 
vn^L'i axni! themes tlut lay closer to the lives of tkc gwh than 

i is daily experience of man: Sophocles had examine wmc 
of the moral and cihical problems of his rime, hni will,mu 
passionate intensity; Euripides. on the contrary, imparted his 
<.iwii hiiming conviction on social problems to his ptavs hue in 
to dfmig he 41 tacked the conservative elements m Athtin with 
:i terrorv that defeated Ins own purpose hv alienating wm- 
pathy. He was touched In philosophic speculation, « rhm hr 
Ixcamc more and more uncompromising m his demmekmoq 
ill mfnsticc. 
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tn further ooutlTOt <0 the peaceful career that vva* tudition* 
. 1 1 [v tlic lot of Sophocles, Euripides was unhappy tn In* hotnc 
lift, unfortunate in his marriage, and during Ins earlier years 
intensely unpopular with the rih/em of Athens, whose sutler 
mg* lie had in heart more than any other writer of the age. 
He won but hvc Hist prizes in all, one after In* death. 

t he Plays. Ninety-two plays, presented in the half-cefitun 
between 455 u.c. and 405 ux. T are attributed to Euripides, Ot 
these, nineteen have been preserved. if the Rhesus* of doubt tut 
aurhrnitetry. he Included in the list. The entire group belongs 
to ilie Liter years of his life, for none can lx 1 dated earlier than 
438 ax. The extant plays, with dates, when they are known, 
are tbred; AlecsUs (438 JU-), Medea (431 iax,). Andromache 
(430-424 elc), Hcrttcleida (42 l > h.u.), Hippolytus (428 n.c), 
Hecuba (423 b.c + ), Mad Heracles (423-420 s.c,) r Supplumt 
Women (421 a.c.), Trojan Women (415 »x.j, tphigeneia 
among Ate Tauriatts (414-412 mi.}, Weetrn (HU n.c.), Phfcm- 
cmn Women [413-407 »-c) ? Helen (412 ».c.). Orestes (408 
ha:A* Bacchtc (uncertain date). Cyclops (uncertain date), loti 
(late date)* Rhesus (Late date, uncertain authenticity), Iphi- 
getieia at luhs (405 ax., produced pusthmunviriy ). 

The pbys are tint of equal merit. Among those that have 
been most highly regarded by modern critics are the Hatch*, 
a strange tale of orgiastic religions riles centered about the 
female votaries of Bacchus* the Medea t with it 4 ' iliimc *4 
jealousy ami revenge* the Htppolytuc a story of unrequited 
love and deception, the Trojan h omen, a powerful drama of 
the sutfermg of the innocent in war, the tpMptom among 
the Tdurians, a play of adventure and escape verging on 
in clod ram a: die Alecstis. a tragicomedy, ami tin. L,nttu. with 
its treatment of matricide. Of these, 3 fuller discussion of the 
Medea has Ken included in this chapter, mid a brief develop- 
mem Of die plot of one or two of the others will also fce found. 

Contemporary Events in Relation to the Plays, Although 
Euripides w^as too much the detached philosopher to allow 
external events to color very markedly the rnyihological theme 
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of his plots, it is nonetheless interesting in looking over the 
dates of [tie plays to rcllcct on [lit |mjLl n L .ti cuviumt.mi.-cs uf (be 
years in which they were produced. The Atecsta was pre¬ 
sented in 45s u.r... the same year that Fhcidbs' statue of Athena 
Parthenos was dedicated; the Medea, offered in 431 ux. T coin 
ctded with the opening of the Peloponnesian War; the //ro 
dad a belongs to 42V bx.* the year of Pericles' death; [he 
Supptiam Women to 421 it.c, T the year of the Peace of Nicias; 
die Trojan Women was offered in 415 n.< K the year that the 
Athenian esjicdjtion sailed to Syracuse; and the Electro m 4 Li 
a.c., rhe year of the destruction of that armament. Though it 
would Ik profitless to seek specific historical themes in die 
pbvs fif Euripides, he was writing us a citizen of Athens, and 
it is clear that the influences of rhe contemporary scene left 
their impress on him, for both jHihrical change and literary 
productivity pursued their ways in the crowded year*, of die 
fifth century, 

/Vie Male?.: ', the Bitrigroutid of the Story, It U difficult 
to hud a play of Euripides that would he generally accepted M 
characteristic of his work, for his range of interest and tech¬ 
nique is wide. Nevertheless, if one must Ik selected to illustrate 
his achievement, the Medea may serve the purpose, for no pLu 
from the Euripidcau collection is more skilfully written or 
more powerful in its emotional dicer. As with the (Ed(pus 
Tyrtmnm of Sophocles, the essential incident that lie belli nil 
the segment of the story that has liecn chosen h>r the drama are 
embodied in the plot itself, though the audience may also be 
presumed to have had some knowledge of the circumstances 
that brought Jason and Medea together, lascm, the son of 
itson, and rightful heir to the throne of lolcus in Thessaly, 
had been dispatched by his usurping unde, Pdias, 10 bring 
back the Golden Fleece from Cnidus as a labor necessary to 
the recovery of bis birthright. Wnh fifty chosen hemes of 
Greece, Jason had sailed on rhe Argo, and at Colchis the king, 
jEiites, had promised to surrender the Golden Fleece if faaon 
would slay the sleepless dragon that guarded it anil sow its 
U«4| 
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teeth. This and other raski inifK&iibic of Iiumnn accomplish¬ 
ment Jason was able to perform with the aid of Mvdea, die 
Sorceress daughter of Macs, who used her magic an to help 
the Greek hem, fur die had fallen passionately in love with 
him. Together they Hed from Colchis, and Medea sealed her 
|textual cstiangeiticnt from her chiIdhood home by slay ing 
her own brother. When they readied 1 ulcus. Medea again pur 
her baleful powers at the service of her lord, and wreaked ven¬ 
geance on Pelia* bv persuading his daughters that die could 
restore him to youth by boiling him m a cauldron with magic 
herbs, tn the act. however, die omitted die herbs, and Pclias 
was killed. Jason arid Medea now tied to Corinth, where they 
lived in company with their children- At length Creon the 
king of Corinth, proposed to have Jason wed his daughter, 
first putting aside Medea, the barbarian wife from Cddus. 
It is at this point that the pbv of Euripides opens. 

The Pfot of tht 'Med™. ' In the pby of Euripides a pro¬ 
logue was frequently used to acquaint the audience with the 
setting- fn the present instance dw old Norse of Medea appears 
at the outset and sortowMy soliloquize on the cv,| pass to 
which they have come: 


Would rt.at the Argo had never wiled to the W >* Col- 
ctuam tin..wgh the dark Sym|degatl«, and woo d 'hat rosier in 
the gladel of Peli.nl had the lall pine hot MW » °» r5 

for die hands of the ArgWMnlB. «hi. Uought hath wllh 1,11 ‘ ,l ‘ 1k 
G uillen Fkcee I.. iVliov. for ihen never would my mutrc« Medea 
h ire tailed to the citadel, of folctn, >mitiet. at heart w.dl the love 

i r( ],1VHI, 


‘Fite further solilociuy of the Nurse, her dialogue with the 
attendant, and die anguished voice of Medea heard from 
within die palace disclose not only die imminent k rrayal ihni 
Jason has resolved to commit, but also reveal die frenzy of grief 
ami reproach Into which Medea lias fallen, and the Wild un¬ 
tamed spirit of die woman, whose passion tor icngcanec is to 
form the theme of the tragedy. 
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Ai Mtilca enter* into the action of the ptai f two dements m 
her character and situation emerge into diar relief . One i* die 
overmastering passion for revenge against those who have 
brought her to dishonor and disgrace, in which the righteous 
vvrath of a woman mingles with the more than human frenzy 
t»£ the CoJdlian to rcercss, 71 ic second is the seme of isolation 
and ho|idcssne^ in whhh the- unhappy Medea finds herself, 
vvnh all sanctuary denied her, whether in her ancient home of 
(.oleins, eii fasofl i furtner home at Julcus, or even in humble 
obscurity in i orindi, fur Creon, the king, requires her instant 
banishment. 7 bus we hear from [fie lips of Medea mcli worth 
as these addressed to die Chorus uf Corinthian women: 

Imi dial we ivumeu live a life untnmhlod m i.ur homent, 
while men must strive with the spear. How fond i* then thought! 

I w uid fiiihet lake my stand finer times behind the >hidd m war 
than bear one child But ihtsc words mean fas to dice ihaxi to 
me, lor diou hast will a city* a father v li^mc r the \uy uf life, and 
rhe comradeship u| friends, while I. abiic .inti citilcu, am reviled 
of my filiihaiick seized captive from a iotdgn land Neither 
nimhet not brother rmr fcimttian have I with whom to take shelter 
" n1 ^ misturmne. Tliercforc [ crave one thing nub from thee. 
■Aidi tbim keep oh ike it ,m> wav device Ik: found fur me to 
lake vengeance on my husband ami requite him for these ids, 

f or a woman mav lie weak tn all dw mid idled with itjr to 
look upon tilt clash of ited, bui whin ihe lindv her^Lf wrnngfd 

within her Imintr, (here is no mnul mote trerimed with hate than 
hers 


Mtde.i is now resolved to .ter, and she pursues her pur^ise 
wnh rhe guile of a Clytemncstni ami the persistence of an 
(Edtpus. From rhe credulous Creon, who has ordered her 
banishment, she obtains a day's respite, ostensibly to prepare 
for her departure but in reality to make ready the fearful 
vengeance that shall embrace fason* Creon, and the princess 
vs n mi Jason is to marry, and which shall even encompass die 
death of her own sons in her obsession for revenue 
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Two principal sicno take place liciwecn Iason and Medea, 
prucr to file lag exultant moment when she vaunts aver him 
m die tucoen of her baleful pbu. The first involves a ffcfGC 
quarrel, in which the caviling, soph one justi heat ion rlut fotr 
offers for his conduct is met With the Withering fury of Medea s 
rage anil scorn. Recalling the services that she has rendered 
tn him ai so great cost 10 herself. she hurls her reproaches at 
him. 

Thus I]jm tlimi pmfiwd at my hands, basest of all men, and nnw 
thou has* betrayed me. And thou hast uken a fte* hnde though 
children were already horn to thee, U dniu Wert a childless ru.m. 

there might be pnrd... seeking 'i new marriage. Haiti all faith 

m oaths departed 1 Mum 1 think the nr> Lunger rule, and that 
new law* arc now Cfdabwd r For at thy sell, ihini dust kinm tliitie 
own 1.1 1 sc 1 less. 

The second meeting occurs when Medea has been able to 
..an v her pirns further, and in particular after die has gamed 
from jEgcu*. the king of Athens, □ sworn pledge of sanctuary 
in his hml. fur it a a ueceoar? part of her vengeance that she 
should live to gloat on the suffering that she has wrought, and 
that she should nut perish in rhe holocaust. Hence Malta 
greets lason with the pretence uf reconciliation. She craves 
pardon for her violent words and commends the wisdom of 
hh conduct. She would have her children remain in Corinth 
and live h harmony w ith the king. And die, too, will aid die 
entreaty that banishment may not he pronounced agaiusi them, 
for die will vend by 1 licit hands gibs to the princess, |W> 
new wife, a fair robe and an embossed gold chaplet. This 
must be the children S task: 

When ve have amic nigh *“ die palm beseech your lathers 
new bride, who b my mistress now, and beg that ye be ml exted 
horn this land am! give to her ibis adammenl. Hut lbs above 
all is needful, that she receive these gifts into her own bauds. Go 
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now with all speed; may success attend you and may you carry 
back to your mother the good news she longs to hear. 

The dramatic irony of the moment brings tension, for only 
the sorceress knows the baneful power of her gifts, and |>cri- 
pctcia is imminent when an attendant tells how die princess has 
received the offerings with gladness and granted the prayer for 
the children’s safety. Another part of Medea’s vengeance lies 
yet ahead for her, and for a moment the human heart of a 
mother falters as she embraces her children and talks to dicin 
in words that fall on uncomprehending ears. 

Presently a messenger rushes in with the fearful news of the 
agonized death of the princess and her father, who have been 
consumed by the magic burning power of the gifts that Medea 
had sent. And now with cold, unnatural calm, Medea turns 
to the last task that confronts her. the slaughter of her own 
children, that |ason, too, may suffer and also that the vengeance 
of the Corinthians may not descend on them. 

1 am resolved upon this deed, to slay at once my sons and (put 
this land, nor shall 1 delay that they may meet dcatlt at another 
and less kindly luml. For it is inevitable that they should die. 

In keeping with Greek convention, the death of the children 
is accomplished behind the scenes, and the play closes with 
the arrival of jason just in time to see his wife borne otf in a 
chariot drawn by winged dragons, taking with her the bodies 
of his sons, which, with a last refinement of torture, she refuses 
to give up for burial. The supernatural means adopted for flic 
conclusion of the plot illustrates the dens ex machina, or ‘‘the 
god from a machine," which was adopted with increasing 
frequency in the later days of Greek drama. 

hstimafes of the "Medea The Medea is a play of powerful 
emotion, with Isold and striking delineation of character and 
with a well-conceived and well-executed plot. The introduc¬ 
tion of the dent ex machina, which ordinarily means the substi- 
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tutirm of an inartistic convention for skilful resolution of ilie 
5 '|rir {$ more JttXcptabte ttl this msiaucr because fhc method of 
its incorporation harmonizes with the magical jiowers of Medea 
herself. If the play is assessed with Arbiodc's definition of 
tragedy in mind, it will \k apparent that [lie element of terror 
rather than pity predominates in ihc major diameters, and die 
catharsis of the emotions will be sought in the spent Iwy < ■! 
tIic hat ml and vengeance of a woman who has been drawn as 
a barbarian sorceress beyond die pak of Hellenic conduct and 
who therefore reveals the emotions of jealousy and revenge 
writ large. Where pity can he identified lit the drama h will 
he seen in connection with the king of Corinth, his daughter, 
and the slain children of Jason and Medea. Nor should one 
fail to note the sympathy that is aroused for Medea herself as a 
homeless outcast even in the minds of those who musr con¬ 
demn die enormity of her conduct. 

The long and brilliant success of dm tragedy, revived in 
America in recent vears, with the character of Medea portrayed 
by the actress Judith Anderson, testifies to the universal prin¬ 
ciple* involved, for even audiences quite untrained in Greek 
dramatic techniques have fallen under the spell of the mIc, 

The Breadth of Eartptdes Interests. The analysis of a single 
phy of Euripides affords a less satisfactory understanding of 
the quality of his art than doe* a similar brief ireatmcm of 
the work of Eschvlus or Sophocles, This is due not only w 
the fact that more than twice a* many tragedies oi Euripides 
have survived as of either of die two older dramatists, but also 
lo the wider range of interest that engaged his .imiitiim. 1 he 
atmosphere of the middle of the fifth century, which led Soph- 
odes, in common with Phetdias and Mydeitus, to create 
eternal and static types, was already yielding to die more per- 
wnal and individualistic attitude that is to be observed in die 
achievements of the fourth century, and Euripides was enough 
younger than Sophocles to come more dirwilv under the in¬ 
fluence of this change of emphasis. 

Hence one will not seek consbtenq of treatment in die 
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various pfoyi -uf Euripides, but rather he wdl observe the '.jriciv 
of emotional themes Thus, the trained and harsh qualities 
of bate and vengeance that are pan of the strength of the 
\fcdcn arc balanced by the softer and more tender moods of 
some uf his other tragedies. For example, the unusually licaurh 
ful Alee fist tdls of the love and devotion »f the young queen 
of Thessaly, A 1 test is, who gave her own life 10 save her hus- 
baud, Ad met us, when he was doomed to die if lie could not 
iiiid a willing substitute, Tltc strange conduct of the Itoistcr 
ous* hard drinking, bur good-hearted Heracles, who enters the 
house .if mourning unawares anJ presently rescues A leestis 
from Heath, indicates the degree in which Euripides was pre¬ 
pared to depart from the usual conventions of Greek tragedy. 

Problems of human suffering were treated with great sym¬ 
pathy by Euripides, The Trojan Women deals, in a spirit of 
unrelieved sadness, with the pitiable plight of the aged spleen 
Hecuba and the daughters of Priam after the fall of Troy and 
with the fate of the voting Astyanax, Hector’s son, who was 
thrown from the battlements. Tile verses of this tragedy carry 
one back, to the scenes of sorrow in the fluid t when Hector, 
parting from Andromache, foretells her lot of slavery, and 
when die unhappy Priam laments the sad fate of the city which 
must come to pass with the death of Hector 

The tense and complicated plot was masterfully handled by 
Euripides, and he frequently resorted to the dens ex mat funa 
for its solution. Such a play is the Iphigcnem itt Taunt, which 
he based an a variation of the talc of the sacrifice of tphigeoeia. 
In the alternate legend, Artemis rescued die maid from the 
altar and made her priestess at a temple among the barbarous 
Tauriam, where it was her duty to prepare for sacrifice all 
strangers who came to those inhospitable shores. The action 
of the play deal., with the arrival of t Jrestes and Pvlades, their 
capture, and the preparation for the sacrifice of Orestes by hU 
sister, who knows nor his identity. It thus affords admirable 
opportunities for Euripides to develop dramatic suspense and 
at length to dToa with consummate skill an anagnorisis, or 
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recognition scene* which resolves file story m romantic nieces 
rather than in tragedy* Hie happy ending erf this play, lls with 
the . Umtis, indicates die departure of Euripides from the more 
formal canons of tragic composition. 

The Cvthpfr m which rhe Homeric story of Odysseus and 
Polyphemus is dramatized, is the only complete extant satyr 
play* ami, with the exception of the fragmentary hatteufte. or 
'Trackers.'* of Sophocles* a fiord* Hie l>e>r opportunity to 
study that tvpe of literature. I he play 33 hrie-t anti adheres to 
the regular structure of tragedy. It should he recalled that the 
Atecsits, ro which reference lias been twice made alnsvc, stood 
34 die fourth play in a trilogy and embodied some elements id 
the satyr play. 

The Modernity of Euripides. The kinship of Euripides with 
modem society has ticeu the suhico of frequent comment, U 
will he realized on reflection that his modernity, l the die fresh ■ 
ness of alt Greek thought p lies not in any supcrltdal resem¬ 
blance to a transitory experience of present-day life, hut in the 
universality o( his rhemes, rhus sucii a theme -is die dev^jon 
of Alccstis to her husband i* reenacted m every instance of 
supreme love and sacrifice. The tenseness of the recognition 
m the l plage new m Tuans depends on the same agonizing 
vuqiense that has vivified many subsequent [days, anti die 
depths of anguish in which the wanderers from captive Troy 
arc enveloped in the I ro/itw H'ctticn has us nuxlcrn counter 
part in every talc of poignant human suffering dial has accom¬ 
panied the devastation and exile occasioned by war m our own 
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THE GREEK TEMPLE ITS STRUCTURE 
AND THE ARCHITECTURAL ORDERS 


The drama was tme of the moss brill bn t and mature mani¬ 
fest! t iom of the Greek mind tn the fifth century. There were, 
however, other avenues of cultural activity that were also bemg 
explored, and an examination of Greek architecture, especially 
as it is known from the temples, reveals both the early stage* 
of its growth and its splendid fulfilment in the adornment of 
the Acropolis in the Age of Pericles. As in the ease of the 
drama, rhe development of architecture was closely connected 
with the religious and public life of the people. 

The Simplicity of Creel; Architecture* In the style of their 
building, a- in other form* of an and in literature, the Greeks 
followed a conservative path, 'They voluntarily restricted 
themselves to a few established principles, within which thetr 
genius found ample scope For the refinements and variations 
that gave individual beauty to each creation. In ihc Minoan 
anti Mycenaean Ages, there were no separate temples to the 
goth, bur m the archaic age and in subsequent periods almost 
every community erected one or mure hiiildiiig> in honor of a 
deity, The simplest form of the temple suggests rite early 
wooden enclosures that were built as shrines to protect the 
image of a god or to mark a place of sacred significance, and 
the principle of “post and linteT or uprights and crosspieces, 
introduced at the outset, continued to be the basis of virtually 
all construction throughout the classical period in Greece. 
For this reason there is a massiveness about the early temples. 
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designed to tuppCHt the great weight of marble. Lacking the 
mgcnuity of the Humans, ami without their jiawtun for the 
eomtruction of utilitarian projects, the Greeks did Little with 
the arch or the vault of the dome. Instead* their powers ol 
invention were devoted to the erratum and adornment of 
itrueiure-i suitable for the deities wlmm they dioso to honor. 

Gnot Mn Plans of T».mi»les 

Tednmai Terms, A temple, unless for specific local reasons, 
was always urkntcd from east to west, with the entrance to the 



JUr^M'.T i'v'i t)'H< r i tabk 

PifiL'Rf 51 . Srm»i|f TiNM-t ‘Is* 


cast, When the three distinct chambers of the temple were 
[iresent s tile vestibule to ihe easi was called Mk prvthws, or \ ire 
room; behind this wan the mo,, or sacred chamber, in which 
the cult statue of the god was placed: and the room t.. the rear, 
which took the form of an open |iorch, usually without a door 
connecting it to the na.es. was called die opmthoiomo.S. or 

rear-room. , 

The Temple in Intis. When the walls of a temple ended in 

a square column or pilaster, that column was called an u«W. 
and such a temple is described by the Latin phrase as a temple 
in jntts (Figure 51 ). The accompanying ground plans will 
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prove almost self-explanatory* When □ temple is tti dntu 
columns stand between anJ not m from of ilit anttr, or vqiurr 
columns attached in the ends of the wall. lit ere arc both 
single ami double temples m antis* The double temple to 
untif, as wilt be observed m the plan, has the optst]iu,k>mCB 
figure 52). 

Tht Prostyle Temple. When the columns stand in front of 
tlie end Walls of the temple, the descriptive term is prostyle 
(stylos column), and the number «»t columns is indicated 
bv a further word., such a> letrastylc, hexastyU, or octostylc f to 



indicate four, six, nr cighi columns respectively (Figure 53)* 
A prostyle temple will always have an even number of 
freestanding ' nlumns at the cmk. No more disturbing violation 
of the symmetry of (keek architectural principles can be found 
than the rhrec columns that are occasionally seen in structures 
°f Ortele revival period in America. 

Thc Anpkiprut&c Temph, A logical extension of the pro 
style arrangement led to the construction of freestanding 
columns ar either end, in which case the re tuple is called 
amphiprostyle {Figure 54). There, too, an even number of 
columns will ^variably Ik- found at either end. In the typical 
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plans rhac art: sfao^n, it will be observed tha: considerable 
variation ihtu^ regarding the inclusion of the prormos and the 
opisthodornos rogedicr with die naos, Only in the larger 
temples were all three rooms present. 



I if,( Hi M. Pwimu Tuwpli TtmAhTYLt, 



The rtrtpicrul Temple. When a freestanding row of eol- 
uinns runs all about tire temple, it is described as peripteral. 
A peripteral temple may lx also either a temple in .mitt 
(Figure 55} or a prostyle temple (Figure 56), The former 
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Gf* ri somewhat more 1 : 0 mmon. The fjcnpfcr.il temple ah 
forded a covered passage all die way around the tempter. It 
was a popular style in Greece and wav used ■ luring the entire 
ehwsieal period. |r i» nm qect^ary to have an even number 
of columns on the sides of a peripieral temple. 



fka«™ A)- 0-yv>;*) f Ck*H 
Pi urn hm. Ti mhix "is A\n>,“ 



lifuim t, v }ie+mkv t 


h U:\ ti fc ’iff, Pt * tTTi. »A|. 1 i:*f p|. U \Mn U p BfjSTV Li 1 ' I: i a a*tt lx . 

T/)e Di pfertfi l cm pic y Hie great weight of marhlu beams 
required supporting columns quite close to puc another. As a 
coilmx|LIcju;c, any 1ACTI Bf III tlu .ipac< between she- Tnnj'iu wa\[ 
and the columns of a peripteral temple required additional 
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stnjcuir.il support, which wj> provided by two mvv-* troc^ 
standing columns stir run ruling the tempEc. Such a tempEc ^ 
called dipteral (Figure 57). Two rows of columns, however, 
will tic found onEy rarely and in very Urge temple*, 
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Ftet ii 57, PiPTm ei Tti■ I’LL. 
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Fioom Pi.iei-HH?TV*AU T< mi-ll 

The Pftudo^Dipteral Temptc. Occasionally, only a single 
mvv of columns t$ found, but it stands so iar from the temple 
wall ill at space ii tefi for another row. Such a temple is called, 
ptfudo-dipiertil. or ’’false dipteral (Figure 58). The wide 
spaces m the pseudo-dipteral temple required a lighter root 
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construction, and it wav therefore nut used wish gmi fre¬ 
quency. Unfortunately, the archaeological evidence for roof 
construction is less abundant than for walls or column*, and 
reconstruction* of roofs .ire therefore capable of less exact 
documentation* 

The pseudo-dipteral temple may take another form, in all 
respect* similar to she foregoing except that engaged, or it 
tat he J, column*, with only half the shaft of the column ex¬ 
posed, arc hink into the walls of the temple I Figure 59 ). Tim 
form of construction did not serve any very useful purjwse. 
either structural or ornamental, and was not widely u*cd 




I iiTUitttjtif of r/if (iTQutiff Plans* 1 he ground gdius given 
above have been simplified, ami there are many variation* of 
du.se types. An examination of the ground plan of rhr 
Parthenon* or the Freehtlicum, or the temple m will 

indicate how markedly she architects modified their plans m 
accommodate them to die available space or to the particular 
nuds of each temple. Other ground plans will also be found, 
such as the round temple, and the hy pat hr of temple, the Latter 
differing from the dipteral temple only by die inclusion of an 
entrance from cidicr end and .i court open to the sky in die 
center. Nevertheless* a 11 understanding of she more common 
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ground plans will facilitate a itudy of the intricacies and 
adaptations tkat arc encountered, for the inherent conservatism 
(S .f the f I reek artist was always present 10 cheek flights of taiKy , 
The ground plans that have been described and illustrated are 
n0 < confined to any one of the three orders of architecture. 
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AEJOHirECttiaAL OftDERS 

There arc three orders of Greek architecture, the Done, the 
Ionic. Jnl! the Corinthian, the last being a modtficarion of 
the Ionic. Although all three were used extemporaneously 
the Done was probably developed first and the Cortnthian 
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last, The Ionic order wns known -lurinjj; the archaic period. 
hLir die more important esiaur temples of that order belong 10 
the fifth century and later when die austere lines characteristic 
of archaic art m general were yielding to a inste for greater 
adornment. 
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it Done Order: ,h c Substraaurr. With die principal 
ground plans in mind, the essential features of the Doric order 
may be illustrated by writ, „f sketches, indicating the various 
pans Of the temple from the bedrock tht aLterinn, or 
decora,tve sculptured figure which was placed „ „ lc p ,,k of 

anJ I “nteume, also a, the base of the sloping sides 
see Figure Gt>). In preparing to erect a temple (Figure 60), 
dwtjsrccks cleared array the earth to the bedrock The founds- 
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tion of the temple, from bedrock to the ground level, was then 
built up with imvcssivc Livers of marble, or other stone, in 
which mention wa> given to the solidity of the substructure 
but not a: all to it$ appearance. Thus, old blocks marred from 
previous u^age, were acceptable material. The last layer, which 
was even with the ground, was laid with particular attention 
to the level upper surface, for on it the superstructure had to 
statu! without die aid of mortar, though not. be it remem¬ 
bered, without iron duwelv vet in the marble blocks and cm- 
bedded in lead This leveling course was called (be etahynterut, 
a name winch in Greek conveys the idea of evenness. 

The Crept Jama and tht r Stylobate, On top of (he euthynteria 
were builr (Ik three steps characteristic- of most Greek temples; 
rlie Hepha’sreum. or so-called Thescum at Athens, with two 
steps, is a Jis?met exception. Tile three steps, properly called 
the crepidtomtit are often referred to av the rtylocate t but* strictly 
speaking, the stylobate, which means ’‘that on which the 
column stands/ 1 should refer to IJie top step atone, llic entire 
foundation includes (he erepidomn, (he mthyntcria, and the 
stone foundation down to bedrock. 

The Colttmnf and the Walit. On the stylobate, that is, on 
the toptnosi of the three foundation steps, the Doric column 
rests directly, without a base. On the same level, or floor, the 
temple wall also rests* and die found,)!urn. as it is understood 
in connection with the wall, is called the test:hob ate (wall 
stand)* rather than the tylohatc (column stand). The lowest 
course of stones of the wall, which art called the orlkostates, 
stand on edge and arc twice as high and half as thick as suc¬ 
ceeding courses above them. In the accompanying drawing 
it will He seen that both the column am! the wall incline 
slightly inward. The inward inclination is known as the 
batter of the walls or the hatter of the columns (Figure 61 ). 
The degree of slant away from (he perpendicular has been 
greatly exaggerated in the drawing. Tt amounted to about 
three inches in a total Height of twenty feet or more, and con¬ 
sequently was almost imperceptible, 
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Since the central axis of the * otumn rise* as an angle nf lc^ 
(ban ninety degree* on tlnr inward side, a correction of a similar 
amount must be made on rhe ropmem drum of the column 1 
so that the architrave, which rents upon the columns, may lie 
horizon rally* 1 he delicate curves and indinations of Greek 
architecture. which were planned with the greatest care, lent! 
grace and vitality to the buildings even when they are so dight 
as to defy casual detection. Mortar was not used m temple 
construction, but the horizontal and vertical courses were 
hound together with metal clamps* or cramps, and dowels* 

Abacus_ 1 Tile capi- 

sal of a Doric column was 

made in a single piece 
! Figure tC)* including the 
abacus^ echinus, annulets, 
and the scumiilttSt ah 
though the sea mil In* re¬ 
fers properly to the line 
of juncture between the 
bottom of the capital and 
the top of the next column drum* Great variations in the 
curves and angles oi this architectural feature existed in dsf 
Jercnl periods. and the beauty of the structure as a whole 
depended on the tasre and skill of ihc architect in these respects. 

I he Entiisti of the Column. A further refinement of the 
column is the entasis t m slight swelling between the base* and 
the top. T his occurs about one-third of die way up from the 
the bottom and ir never exceeds in diameter shat of she Into. 
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of the column itself. Any exaggeration of the entasis man 
die beauty uf the column instead of adding to it. 

The Column Drums, Each column was fluted after the 
drums, or sections, were set in place. The fluting-, are con¬ 
tinuous and arc usually twenty in number, though they some- 
limes occur in other multiples of four. The sharp ridge 
separating two tint mgs on a Doric column is called the i/mi, 
The surface of contact between sw<> column drums was ground 
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with great precision at the outer run. and the drum was slightly 
hollowed in the center, to insiife very accurate htting, as no 
mortar was used. Tins process was culled ^mUhyrom, or 
"con t act-u ailing 1 (Figure 6J), To aid in setting and placing 
columns a block of oak was sometimes set in a carved space 
in the center of the drums. Some of these wooden blocks, 
hermetically sealed through the centuries, have been saved 
from overturned columns of the Parthenon to capture the 
imagination of the observer by the preservation through more 
than two thousand years of a substance that might have been 
destroyed by a half--hour's e*’ 
posure to fire on any one of the 
days since a contemporary <>l 
Pericles set them in place. 

The F-rUshhturt. On top of 
the columns and centered from 
one column to another, except 
at the corner*, where an ad¬ 
justment is made, re si the 
{in kiirave kincks (Figure 64)- 
At the top of the architrave 
there h a small band talkd the t&ma* extending the lull length 
of the architrave. Beneath the rauiia and over each column 
.and each iiucmolumoiation there is a little deal called the 
refold, and beneath each reguh are sr!t small drops of marble, 
called gnit*. Ir will be observed that the ttenLi forms a con¬ 
tinuous division between the architrave and the frieze* 

Above the architrave lies the Doric frirar, made up of alter 
noting tnglypkf and mct&pti. Each triglyph stands above a 
rcgula. The metopes are wider than the triglyphs, being 
nearly square, and are sometimes decora led with sculpture, 
though such decoration is nor essential to the order, The 
triglyph, or three grooved tablet a* tin name indicates, was 
probably a schematized represent at bn of the end of a wooden 
beam; by die same token the metope significt die space lx- 
tween beam-ends ( op*) 
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Above the Doric frieze i he cornice rests, extending out over 
it ro form ;i protection ngamsi die ram. 1 he underside uf the 
cornice dants upward and u ornamented over viwh iriglyph 
amt each metope with .1 dun iLi slab, sailed the mutuU, which 
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ia turn is decorated with eighteen gust;*, From the Iron* onh 
six guttJC c: m he Hen on the rautulcv, corresponding to the ^ix 
guttjc which hang below the regular. A cartful and torn i mi cm 
stud) l'■ f ike several plans will hdp to mike tins explanation 
char; rlu- student who is fortunate enough to find ,i hmkling 
of the Greek revival or tradition on his campus will lx re- 
warded In scrutiny of the architectural features in three dimen 
,siom with a plan in hand. 

The Pedtmcnf, At either end of the temple the corn ice 
slope* up to form the pediment (Figure ) and i> called the 
"raking cornice/’ The pediment may or may Hot he sculp* 
tured. At the top of she pediment, and also at either end, a 
decorative figure called the acroteno/i rested, while along the 
cornice ,u ille sides of the temple provision was made for tam¬ 
ing off the water from the roof through lion’s head water¬ 
spouts. 

Criteria far Dating. Among the minor, hut important, 
criteria for dating Doric temples arc the curves of the echinus 
on the capital, which became more pronounced in later times* 
and the Craftsmanship of the lion $ head w;uers|wtuH, u hii h 
follow tlu development of Greek art From the stiffness of the 
archaic period to the more naturalistic re present at j on ot ihe 
fifth century and laser. 1 he ardhaologht and lustoriau of art 
will aho rake careful account of such secondary evidence as 
the shape and manufacture of the iron clamps and dowels, the 
dedicatory offerings, and the technical development of decora¬ 
tive sculpture m determining the period of n particular temple. 
Surprisingly accurate estimates can often be made by assem¬ 
bling and assessing all available indications. 

Original Woodm Structure t. There arc some indications 
that the Greek temple*, which in extant examples date no 
earlier than she seventh century Indore t .hr:st, were original!v 
constructed of wood Among these arc the evidence* erf very 
litavv timbers, that continued even in Inter times [■> he laid to 
support the enormous weight of the marble roof of a ictuple 
\ further indication of the original wooden structure of Greek 
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temples ts the presence of the; tng]vpj>_\ \t\ the Dune frieze. 
Tile assumption is rlmi the beams to support the ceiling were 
bid with their ends coming flush with the edge of the archi¬ 
trave, The iriglyph may therefore be regarded .is an urna- 
mental conventionalized sheathing for the end of a wooden 
lieam. :i\ has lwen vuygtited above. 



f'h'ittitftjf'A Aj /tliriifr) 

J ici-ki on, Timj'M mi r.nMoin at AtauiJt^ iq w Sn-tM,. Ifcmfk 
ftf cifiEoiriiutEmn n\A\ k- currcbitd wuti the juJnm gocn in Figure* 60 
jmJ 64, 

hx'amftict >/ Oarii' ftmples. Ihere are many standing 
temples of the Doric order in (irccec that have llieir peculiar 
pomii of interest. The Heplisutcmn, « y. cillnl Thncum -if 
Athens (See Florin'■[luxe), i> rt.c best preserved lemplr l ii.i: 

nttw remains. T wo important groups u\ Done temple* were 

I mill at Acragas, the modem Agrigcnto, in Sicily and ai 
P.Lstiim iti Italv (Figure Mi). 

I /it Hcriettm at Olympia* The oldest known Doric temple 
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in Greece is the Htncnm. or Temple of Merit, at Olympia, 
which is to be dated in the seventh century (Figure 67). The 
ground plan of the jircsonT Hcmim, which i* dearh the 
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Pin- HI 67, Hi malum \T Olympia. Seventh ternary »,c. 
'Hie JUTcrrdt o/c* ni ihr drum* "t ihc tfilumnt mid vuriaiiian 1 - 
in the fftpiiuh .ire ill uprated. 

latest nf a series uti the same site, shows a |>crij>icrii| temple in 
antif, with nronaos, nans. and opisthodomos present, the opiv 
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thodomos being the oldest known example «f this feature. Thr 
fifthostBics tif she walls art (dll standing, and probably the 
u|ij>cr wall courses were oik* made of son ‘dried brick, winch 
has disintegrated with the weailicr. The unusuallv great dm 
tartce between the columns, added to the fact dim no stone or 
rnarhlc blocks from die architrave have come to fight, suggests 


r*utug rjjp^ f, y rtefjji* Grvidrtui, XrH' V uri 

\ M u ft*, Tn» PArthur, 447 to 4*2 s,c. ’Hii* photoiijaph 

lll,K 1 ,Mtcl tSlt „i the ^cniryj erfumm of the l-anhtnoij n, 

modem umcv 

that rhe entire entablature may have been of w<x*| f for the 
iSi.jghi -■ j! marble demands limited spacer between supporting 
cohimm nr other architectural members. Tlic columns differ 
Ir.mi one another both in the number of (lutings and in the 
number ol drums. Ju fact, the style and technique of the exist 
mg columns indicate that they were erected m different periods 
130g [ r 
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from die seventh to the third ten fur to before Christ, It is 
probable that as the original ivt>oik r n column* decavcd t they 
were replaced tmr by *itie with marble erduttm*. PatHunias, 
wh<* visited Olympia in the second century after Christ and 
who has left a detailed record of the temple* mentions an oak 
column that was standi dr in bis day. The extant remains of 
the temple ihus illustrate the transition of architecture from 
Wood to srone. 
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Ficrm iV» StMFIIITI.n t !h*i VII Pi »* mi hie. P%bhmmi%. 1 hr 1‘jr- 
ihrnnn u essentially a fxrtptct.il irtnfile, nmphi|m^tylt. bcxaUyle i mm 
p.wr Figure Jhuirvrr. mjiiic sjiiaiuiH' Jtppiejr. The prouab* lu the 
cj,sj, and ihr otii%ihi>!i.ntsiir. Ut ibc wcm .itc iitnthr in amusement, T’lic 
ihirtl division, (he crib. nr nan*, was divided mrn ww .harubcrs i hiT^t 
eastern incim. ihc hceatuiiipcilan* in (vhrch the iiilt a at nr wa\ I'Us^L 
and .1 m a.liter rcnitn Uj the wru origihjlLy culled tht "Firilwikin’ hti'uft 
lIlu name uj' -cuigned iu the whole building. 

TAf Vurthcnwi. The most famous uf all Doric temples is 
the Parthenon. It viands today, den titled m large parr of its 
magnificent pedi mental sculpture and of its two great frkr.es, 
the Doric and the Ionic, dominating the ruins of the Acropolis, 
expressing die greatest values of Greek architecture, simplicity 
of design and the esthetic quality and purpose that distin 
guidled form, proportion, and execution. The elements have 
washed away all tracts of the paint that must once have 
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brought nut Rs many -irri^cic details with startling clarity, but 
kindly time has, c>m the cent tines, oxidized the iron in the 
Pent die marble of which it b built, turning the original!) Ught 
^iuivt to u lawny yellow thru glow* against the brilliant blue 
Athenian sky with an a r rot mg effect that comjiensaics die 
modem observer lor the loss of ancient color. 

f.kr Form of the Pwhehan. The Parthenon wav com¬ 
menced in 44. n,c amt was substantially completed by 412 b.i 
three years before the death of Fenclcs. It is a peripteral 
amphiprostyle temple, with tight columns 4 £ the eastern anil 
western end*. and seventeen on the sides, built upon the site 
of an earlier sanctuary to the goddess Athena. It was. cm 
hellished with a sculptured pediment at either end, a Doric 
frieze uf which all the metopes were sculptured, and an Ionic 
fricjtc running about tile upper courses of rhe cel la waft. 
Within the naos, or cell a, vkjtxl the gold and ivon statue of 
Athena PartJienos, the work of the sculptor Phddia*. These 
adommeni* are discuvsed m the chapter on tin sculpture of (lit 
fifth century. 

TVir Architecture Refinements. The architectural refine¬ 
ments of the Parthenon, if described m detail, would involve 
ven many technicalities. ^ ct the beauty of some of the refine- 
ment> of the Doric order, especially av they appear in the 
Hcphasreum, or so-called Thcreura, a temple of 4f>5 ru: and 
the Partin nun i!h tf n may l>c hriciU recapitulated I he columns 
o\ die early Doric temples, which, for example, at Pzstuni in 
Italy, were in height only four limes tbdr diameter, are in die 
best fifth-century temples lightened and lengthened to five 
times dicir diameter or even a trifle tnorc, the heavy overhang 
of the capitals i? reduced, the inward inclination, or batter, 
adds vitality to the structure, and the entasis is superbly pro¬ 
portioned. Optical illusions are compensated for by making 
the corner columns thicker than the others lest they should 
actually appear thinner as they stand free against the light, and 
the stylobate of the Parthenon has an upward curve along the 
end* and the sides, the latter curve being calculated as of four 
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and thrcc-dghth% inches. To eirc 3 time-honored experiment, 
a man's hat placet! at one cut I of the stylobate cannot be seen 
from the same level at the other end because of the upward 
curve of the center. The intention was doubtless to overcome 
an illusion of sinking, which would have resulted from a 
completely level Riylnbaie; she result of this am] many other 
Careful and precisely planned details of building is to lend to 
the go at and massive temple an intangible air of grace and life* 
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Tht PropxliCj. The Propylxa, or monumental gateway 10 
the Acropolis. consisted of .1 complex structure, chiefly Done 
though with some Ionic features, designed by the architect 
Mnc&idcs, and 111 part constructed between 437 and 4.>_' 1 k.c., 
during the time of the ascendency of Pericles. As originally 
planned, a great centra! building wn to have been flanked by 
four wings. Certain curtailments, however, proved necessary 
as the completed structure would otherwise have encroached 
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on the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia and on e lie silt: of the 
hide temple of Athena Nike, or the Wingless Victory, to the 
south. 

1 he Proplvxa served as a ceremonial entrance to the A crap- 
o!is< It contained in one of the wings the Pinacofhtke, or 
Picture-Gallery. The pointings exhibited there, which were 
seen arid described by the traveler Pausanias tn die second cen- 



t'kotuytaph hy Ahihffi 

FutI m f L Till Fwmwt* wii tiie Tcmfli. or Wisuiw Viciunv. 
1 'Ctiiuf) mx . The lartjc rectiin^uitir ftrocrurc in tke center Eurc- 
gftumi belong u> Roman tknes, The Propyl xa former* the ceremonial 
entrance gmc to the Acropolis, 


uuv A.n„ have Jong since perished. Certain of the unfinished 
soutiicrn parts of the Propyhea arc of interest because of ihe 
evidence ihat they afford on ancient method-, of building. 

The lontc Order: ihe Cofumtts. 1 he Ionic order of archi¬ 
tect tire was freely used contemporaneously with the Doric, 
ah hough the two orders were not equally popular in the tame 
localities. Geographically, the Doric order predominates in 
western Greece, whereas the early Ionic temples art almost 
without exception found in the cast, fur the order originared 
D12J 
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in Asia Minor and extended first to the islands along dir coast. 
While I he tank order thus moved m some degree Jr^m the 
cast to the west, the Dork order, with its more severe forms, 
never nmvcil from the west to the cast. There i* T however, 
much that it com¬ 
mon to the Doric 
and Ionic orders; the 
Coriudiun also Isas 
many similarities 
With the other lwo. 

The foundations, 
both bellow and above 
ground, are the sattie 
in all three <orders, 
and it is not until die 
column i> reached 
that a difference ap¬ 
pears. The Dork 
column rises directly 

from die stylobate 
without: a base, but 
the lank column has 
a base, consisting ol 
any one of a variety 
of combinations of 
the troehtlus, /orar. 
and asirdgalas. The 
trochilus h a large 
concave curve, die 
torus a large convex 
curve, and the as¬ 
tragalus a very small 
convex curve. Three 
types of Ionic col¬ 
umn bases are illustrated in the diagram (Figure 72) 




Tor u & 
Asira^&lu* 
T^ocHUui* 
Ait rd^altis 
TVochvUu* 
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!>i L,iS. in I'vi'ieu luNh 
i )i her variitiwi* in arrange- 


EroETo: 72, 
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I lie channels of the lonk column* differ from the Doric 
Hu rings* fur* unlike the latter, they do nm meet in a sharp ime. 
Instead, a narrow ribbon like band* called the fillet, takes the 
place of [he arris of die Doric column and separates the Hui- 
ingi, of which in die best period there arc normally twenty-four 

on each cohimtl* Tile capi¬ 
tal of the Ionic column offers 
still another point of differ- 
cnee. Jt comists normally of 
a volute* which vanes some¬ 
what in itetsul, though the 
effccT is always more elabo¬ 
rate and nmatc than that of 
the Doric capital, 

T h t Enl u hi at it re, Th c 

transition from the volute 
capital to the architrave is 
effected by an egg-and-dart 
moulding nr cushion, and 
rhe architrave* which rests on 
this cushion at die (tip uf die 
columns, has Three fasti or 
“bands*" on its surface (Fig* 
urc 71). The frieze* tf pres¬ 
ent at aflt rests directly on 
the architrave, if the Ionic 
frir/r is ornamented* the 
sculpturing is continuous* 
The Doric frieze, it will Ik 
recalled* consists of alternate 
iriglyphf and metopes. The cornice of the Ionic order rests 
on the frieze or architrave as the case may be. Dentils may 
or may not lie present* Thr Ionic columns are usually taller 
and Ti it ire slender than Doric columns in proportion to ihc 
diameter of die lowest drum* dins making a more graceful hut 
less sturdy building. 



CatM'itf. ■■/ tf/. Xttrrop'JtfMh 
\ttimim *,} An 

I'll 1 U| 5. hlhH~ < Vll.tlJLTSi It: CTu- 

“sons. Thii figure lil nitrates the 

forin li| thr tufutil, ilie timings* ;uiJ 
the l>;tsc, 
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The Ercchthcitm. The Erechthefum cm else Acropolis at 
\thcn± t* m hmic temple of highh complicated and original 
design, com prising within a small area both van ct\ of struc¬ 
ture ami wealth of ornamentation (Figure 75)* This temple 
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DrjiM'fl f. Chi<bf* 


Fieufti. 74. JV.Aft Mt tin Em uiL^reini or mi. loNir 0 *oijb. 
This ligunr shimId lxr compared aid eomnwed with the plan 
of i he J>jric order. Figure ts4. 


was erected on a sacred site, where previous sanctuaries had 
been built even it* car!v Homeric lime' I lie present temple, 
however, was constructed in (he latter years of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, during the critical period of the Peloponnesian War, 
Though the delicate Iseauiy of the refinements of tins temple 
reflects the highest architectural capacities of the anisH who 
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wrrc nurtured under the patronage of Pericles* ir must be re¬ 
called rhar its actual date falls after hi* death. 

Religious conservatism lot the Greeks to reverence sacred 
a variations, and consequently the ground plan of tin Krtvh- 
rheum was ad a pied to the existing memorials of divinity ns 



fty Biffdit* ttiirr Cop wJt 


FlCUflll /}. Polu:ll U| rill Musip , Si,. Ill | l ii M r;.n r>K Till! 

fintj imiLi'Hj. Fifth tmtury 


w dl a* to Hie uneven emi figuration of the land. The result is 
that the porches were built on markedly different ground 
k vck and the high columns erf the north pordi proem a very 
.hilt rent apjkcarancc from the small bur exquisite Oarvatidv nr 
Maiden columus, of the south porch. Ai a con scout ike die 
UI6J 
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skill of execution and the re¬ 
sulting beauty of the Ercch- 
theum may lie appreciated 
more adequately through a 
successive and derailed study 
of its various parts than by an 
attempt to assess the temple 
as a whole. 

Hie effect of sacred associa¬ 
tion is further illustrated by 
the construction of the north 
porch, which was built over 
some indentations in the rock 
that were taken to be the 
marks of Poseidon’s trident 
from which a salt spring had 
tlowcd. In order to avoid the 
sacrilege of covering the hal¬ 
lowed scars, one opening was 
left in the floor of the porch, 
while an aperture in the roof 
may be thought to have al¬ 
lowed access to the divinity of 
Heaven. Needless to say. so 
subjective an interpretation 
has not K'en universally ac¬ 
cepted, but there can lie no 
doubt that local circumstances 
everywhere mollified the plans 
of the architects. 

The south porch, or Porch 
of the Maidens, illustrates the 
inclusion of human figures as 
supporting columns in the 
finest form that device ever at¬ 
tained in Greece. The Cary- 



l by the britith Museum 

Figure 7(x. Caryatid, or Maiden 
Column, from the EmanutOM. 
Filth ccnturs R.c. 
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atids (Figure 7fj), for such the figures me called, arc not iden 
neat. They were sculptured in such a wj\ that. In the slight 
bend of the knee over which live draprrj falls, the group 
gained coherence, and the Caryatids support the entablature 
lightly and gracefully and without the illusion of dfort which 
is almost invariably present in si mi lar figures 
The Temple of Athena Ntl{e, or limbless Victory^ A vers 
small temple of the Ionic order was built on a bastion of the 



e,k\*hb 

Finime 77, Tymt^l CknuNrm,^ C.umul. Fur the 
relative ilcjrrro <4 ehtmrarifin, cwiijioirt ihf Doric cdpi- 
iaL Figure til, «iul dir tank capital Figure 7i, 

Acropolis imr south of the Propyhci (See Figure 71). This 
was the Temple of Athena Nike, or the Wingless Victory* 
The architect was die same Callicrates who worked on the 
Parthenon, Tile little temple, which was originally built about 
4^6 u.c, and has suffered many vicissitudes of rebuilding even 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, is of interest as a 
purely Ionic temple built in A them toward the end of the 
hf'h century, but its chief claim to fame has always rested on 
the Ionic frieze of its balustrade* which depicts in high relief 
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a series of wingless Nika:, or Victories, of which dir t?csr 
known is the Victory or Nike, binding her sandhi i See Figure 
97). 

The Corinthian Order, The Corinthian order is scarcely 
distinct from the Ionic, ns chief difference lying in the form 
of the capital, which is riradar, and decorated with conven¬ 
tionalised designs of the acanthus leaf f Figure 77), 1 he Corin¬ 
thian order was effectively used on the Clio regie Monument 
of Lyric rates in A them and [here were Corinthian elements in 
the fifth<cntury temple at Bass.t. which was built by Ictinus, 
one of the architects of the Parthenon. 

lire various architectural members of the Corinthian order 
were freely decorated with paint in ancient rimes, and in fact 
all the architectural orders relied on ihc use of bright colors, 
especially red and blue, to make die different parrs stand out 
clearly in the brilliant Greek sunlight. The Corinthian order 
was definitely later in us development than either die Done 
or Ionic, reaching it* highest peak in the Hellenistic Age and 
bier. It is thus contemporaneous wilh die jimoniil md some- 
limes casual themes that were then appearing tn sculpture and 
other forms of art. 

Arvhiteciure of the Tiff ft Century, The brief survey of the 
development of the temple has dealt with architectural achieve¬ 
ments both earlier and later than the Age of Pericles. It was, 
however, in the fifth century that (hr great temple* were 
erected to the gods, the Propyl tea. or Perk I can Entrance Court 
to the Acropolis Infill, and the city otherwise adorned. Tin 
architectural monuments are themselves works of hfi 1 1 -century 
art. and the necessity of producing sculp rural adornments for 
the temple* gave to the artist* the assurance of a continuing 
field erf endeavor, without which comprehensive art projects 
could not be undertaken. The Parthenon, to die the most 
conspicuous example, was built during the rule of Pericle* 
between 447 h.i™ and 432 nr. Frtftunately, the patronage of 
Pericles and of the city never interfered with the free play of 
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[he arris:* own conception of lm taik. The :irt of the fifth 
Century tray be described as civic, religious, and mipcr?a>nnl 
in quality. It covers j span uf *cvcmy-d\ years from 4WJ ha .. 
to 4tH n.e... only (he equivalent of one long lifetime, but into 
that peril kI arc crowded the finest achievements of Greece, 
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THE GREEK THEATER 


In the mftM significant years of fireek civil i ration the in¬ 
dividual citizen found hi» pleasure and his emotional uuilct in 
the common enterprises of [he community rather than ni his 
private affairs, Thu* tr n diai in architecture the principal 
structures were everywhere those of public concern. 

The N 'hi arc of the Evidence* The theater was almost as im¬ 
portant an institution of the Greek dry as wa- the temple* for 
ir afforded die necessary background for the development of 
Greek drama. The evidence regarding the form of [he ancient 
theater is of two distinct types. In the first place, there are the 
extant dramas of the fifth century, from the action of which 
some conclusions may be drawn as to the structure of rhe 
thealers in which they were presented. In the second place* 
the nuns of theaters have been uncovered m practically every 
ancient Greek city. It is, however, by no means .1 simple task 
to correlate die literary and archeological evidence and arrive 
at consistent conclusions, for the internal evidence of the hfrli- 
century plays may usually he interpreted in more than one 
way, while the theater* have in most eases suffered from the 
reworking of the Romans or from the vandalism of the 
dwellers in Greece during the Middle Ages. 

Moreover, perishable properties uJ the theater are no longer 
available for study with the result lit,it more than one appeal¬ 
ing theory advanced by a modem student of ancient drama 
rests largely on an ingenious interpretation ot cuttings in a 
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marble floor or block 1 fie most perfectly preserved Greek 
theater is the one at Epidaurus* a iwn lying sufficiently apari 
frdci traveled ways to have escaped both rebuilding and wanton 
destruction. The architect whn built thb theater was Poly 
clnnn the Vounger, who brought it to completion in the tatter 
half of die fourth century. Consequently it contains some 
features that were not known in rhe days of jEschylUs, Soph 
odes. ijt Euripides. In fact, most of the permanently eon 
strutted theaters outside Athens belong to [jcriodt later dun 
ihe fifth century. 
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Pniir*t ?1 I Ml Ijhilk Tiulatw at Syk.u i >i in Su ti.\. The iflttUU 
ptclc ctifcEc of ilie wvhri-i t j indicates rebuilding in [•Urnum linm, 

/4e Form of rhe Thatter: a Camposuc Plan. ] hough there 
is virtually no problem in connection with the archeological 
interpretation of the Creek theater that is nor coni roversiaf 3 
workable reconstruction can be made in somewhat the same 
manner as the growth of Greek tragedy itself was traced 
(Figure 79). The early dithyrambs chums were sung by the 
dancing satyrs, or goaMnen, probably on the circular threshing' 
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THE CREEK THEATER 

floors of ihr Greet liiSis.tl.cii Such a circular area became an 
integral part ut die Utcr theater, where it was calltil the 
eweAe#™, or ■‘dancing place. ' The action of Greek drama 
regularly took place in the orchestra, and nut on a stage, The 
religious association of the dr ama ted almost at once to the 
location of a tftymrie. or altar, in tile center of the orchestra. 

Origin ally the spoliators grouped themselves on a hillside, 
and as the drama became more formalized, ir was natural to 
select a sue where a circular indentation in the lull might 
aflord to rite largest number an unobstructed view of the ac¬ 
tion below. Thus the scat 1 ! of the Tit cater of Dionysus at 
Athens were admirably situated against the south -.lope of the 
Acropolis. When a permanent stone theater was built against 
the hillside, the scat- were divided bs aisles, and the wedge- 
like sections were called \cr^idts f or “wedges." Somewhat 
more than halfway up, a Jur-^ma. or passageway, was 
normally introduced to facilitate the entry and departure of 
tlic crowd-,, and above the diatom a there were twice as mam 
kerkute* as below. I he seats <A honor sn the Greek i heater 
sverc on the ground level at the center} they may still be seen 
with identifying in&eriptiom in the Theater of Dionysus at 
Arh cns. T his faci rn itself is one of the strongest arguments 
againsi die I henry that ai\\ type of raised stage was used in the 
classical centuries. 

At the buck of the circular orchestra, on the side opposite to 
the scats, a scene-building , ur lent, w as tree red tn which die 
actors, cadi of whom played several puns, might quickly 
change their minks and costumes. I he entrances into the 
weruduiihlmK might he interpreted as die doors leading to 
houses, or temples, or palaces, as demanded hv the action of 
die play. \t either end of the scene-building, parawemit, or 
extensions beside the scene-building, were connected with the 
latter and projected somewhat in front of it. Directly i>cforr 
the scene-building and the pafJUCCTiia ran the proscenium , or 
part before the seen e-building, This took the form of a row of 
columns standing on a stylobate about eight feet m front of the 
(3241 
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wall of dte scene building and connected to it bv an cmahla- 
mrc. The proseenUttri roof mas have ulTvtfdcd a place from 
which ihe actors tpoLc on occasion, when ir was desirable to 
represent them as appearing on a higher level, or when gods 
were portrayed. If the scene-building ruse to two stories, as it 
%nme times did. die second story was called the epismtittm, and 
ir was visible above the proscenium, winch ordinarily was only 
one story in height. 

Between the fiar^iccnh and the end walls of the auditorium 
Were the pffrotitit, or entrances for the Chorus, winch were 
sometimes furnished with doors. Scenery was used to some 
extent, for (here are litmrv references to the painting of 
scenery, and die evolution of die meaning of the word scent, 
which signifies "tent tn Greek, and was used in connection 
with the theater to designate what has m tins description been 
called rlic scene-building, indicates one use of this theatrical 
device. In addition there Were two periaJ^roi, which probably 
took the form of tall prisms, painted with different scenes on 
each of their three sides and pivoted in such a way that they 
could be quickly turned to indicate a change setting. The 
exact location of rhc pcfiaktm is a n attci of considerable d nit In. 
but they rimy have been plated on either side of the scene- 
budding close to tin parodoi. 

Some Theatrical Device*. In the theater :tt Ererrb and in 
some other localities, an underground passage led from the 
region of the proscenium to the center of the orchestra. Tins 
was called CApron's Stairs, and through it ghosts or other char¬ 
acters who were presumed to come from the underworld might 
emerge from below. One such striking instance occurs in an 
early play, the Per hum of Tsclivliis, in whkll die ghost of tile 
dead Persian king Darius returns to chide Ids von Xerxes for 
his folly in attacking Greece. A useful piece of dramatic 
equipmem was die tccycicma, winch took the form of a 
wheeled and movable platform, Itv this device, some actions 
within a house or palace, such as violent death, which was 
never displayed before a Greek audience, could be dramatically 
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shown after the fact, by wheeling forth the cctvclcma, on 
which the corpse lay. The itcus ex maihimi, to give it the 
Latin name by which it is itinialh called, ogmficd the iuitxkhK- 
tion of a god from on high hy means of some mechanical 
device in order to unravel by his supernatural powers a plot 
that had grown too intricate for human volution, 

It should hr clearly uaik-rstEiod that, both in the dcwripTkjn 
of the Greek theater that lias been attempted and in the ac 
company in i£ plan. details have been introduced from various 
theaters and from the literary evidence of the entire classical 
period of Greece. In no single theater of antiquity were all 
used together. In most Greek theaters, including the Theater 
of Dionysus, ai Athens, the orchestra will now lie found in the 
form uf a 1u If circle rather than a complete circle. This change 
was made by the Romans, who introduced a wide low stage, 
encroaching on the circle of the orchestra. 

Refinement: of r/ir Then ter. In addition to the Theater of 
Dionysus .it Athens, which, m spite of die changes made m 
Roman times, is invested with particular interest liecau.se of 
its association with Attic drama, and the theater at Epulaunj*, 
which is the most perfectly preserved extant example, other 
important theaters may he seen ai Eretria, Delos, Prune. 
Ephesus, anti Syracuse, to mention only .1 few cities. They 
were built with careful and exceedingly successful at tent inn to 
acoustic properties, and with many refinements of technique 
that can be appreciated only hv a detailed study of the sepa¬ 
rate buildings. The theater ai Kpidnuruv, for instance, # 
planned with the scats above the dirooma on a slightly steeper 
pitch, and with the rows of scats following a fixed radius only 
over the central two thirds of The circle. Either edge was 
thrown further out on the arc rij a circle of greater radius, so 
that i he spectators dr ting at the cuds might have a more ade¬ 
quate view r of the play. A simitar result was sometimes at¬ 
tained by extending eidicr end of die auditorium on a tangent 
with the circle rather than continuing the arc. The seats of 
die theater were normally quite low, suggesting that the ruids- 
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cnee provided thtmsclvt' with robe* or cushions* Since the 
play* cun! tinted ihmughtmt the day. some Mich coiwoMim rn 
comfon would have been necessary in any e;i>c. The ''tills 
were undercut, that j spectator might have room for his 
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feet without unduly disturbing the person sitting in front of 
him. Some nf tlit^c details have been indicated in Figure TV 
One cannot fail to mark in the location of the ihcaters of 
Greece the extraordinary beauty of the sites that seem every- 
where to have been available, for the scats on the hillside almost 
invariably faced a magnificent view of mountains and the sea. 
The theater was in every respect, intellectual, emotional, and 
physical, :i part of the life of the ancient citizen. 
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Volt i he I Jcph-£Uctm$, upper left, the circular Tholm, jmJ ihc iiuiijr- 
ojIii limed Sitia. 

Other Types of Architecture. Though the temple and the 
theater are die must significant types nf architecture in Greece, 
other buildings also served the civic needs, and excavations 
have disclosed diem lor interpretation both as works of art and 
as evidence on the Greek way of life. The comparative aim 
pliciiy nf ihc private dwellings of the Greeks during the period 
when the magnificent public buildings were erected reflects the 
preoccupation u( the people with the institutions of the city: 
the stadium anil gymnasium testify to their love of athletics: 
the stoii. nr roofed colonnade, and rhe tesche. ur portico ordi¬ 
narily enclosed on three sides, Ixjtli admirably Milted .i\ gather¬ 
ing pklCti lor those who wished to converse with tlkeir fellows 
(3261 
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in centers of activity* recall their gregarious instincTa* 
rial monuments, Ixtfii funeral and cborcgic lined the appro* 
prime ways* ami [he Umg Eiist-hr-, of interne cine war in Greece 
has produced an imposing series Cif military walls and Furtshca 
nans ibrnighcmt the bmL 
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the ART OF THL FIFTH CENTURY: 
SCULPTURE 


The Period of Highest Artistic Achievement. It was during 
the fifth century* or, marc specifically* during the year* that 
separated the Battle of Salami* in 4HU tta. from the downfall 
'>[ Atiiens in -KM b.€., that Greek art fulfilled rhe promise of 
the vigorous years of experimentation that had gone before* 
l lie triumph of Athenian democracy m the conflict with 
Persia not only afforded a mural stimulus to free endeavor* 
out also, tn the years dint followed* a definite outlet for artistic 
creation. especially in Sculpture, urn .inured under die cm 
lightened government of Pericles* As a consequence* the 
ahum I a nee of material from the fifth century that o available 
for study, both in the form of original statues and of copies 
(Ei.it were executed in Roman times, presents us own problem 
of classification- While flu- temples erected at this time were 
tiang decorated with sculptural reliefs, dim were in addition 
vartous schools of artists working pmhfically to produce ml>- 
stiitittve statues. I lie three most important sculptor', of the 
fifth century were Myron. Pileidas, and Pulydeitus and in rhe 
distinctive qualities that attach to die wort of each the de¬ 
velopment of sculptural technique may be followed. 

Transitional ScULPTl kh 

The Tyrunnicuirt. The transition from the sculpture of 
rhe archaic age to the perfection of the middle ami late fifth 
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century nkurt. however, first be iraced through .1 number of 
examples that precede the works of the three outstanding 
sculptors of the perhxi The group representing Harmodim 
and Aristogeiton, the Tyrannicides, or tyra nos layer*, who had 
killed the tyrant Hipparchus, son of Pchiviratus* in 5H h*c,, 
affords an excellent starting jKunr, for it has the advantage of 
association with known his to neat characters* and consequent!) 
with definite historical dates* which lie both in the archaic 
period and in the fifth century. The tyrant Hipparchus, son 
of Pei sts t rat us, was dam in 514 ».c., and immediately thereafter 
Harniodius and Ariitogciion* the assassins, were put to death 
by the an g ry throng of citizens. who apjvcar 10 have been com- 
pictely loval to the tv rants. It was not until Hippias, the 
brother of Hipparchus, who continued 10 rule atone, was driven 
from the city in ”|o that tile people began 10 exalt Har- 
medium and Am log ll ton as their saviors. Shortly after 510 B.C., 
the sculptor Anterior made a bronze group of the 1 yranfvicidcs 
and placed it in the city* where ii stootl until t-e., when it 
was carried off to Persia by Xerxes* 

When the Athenian* returned to the city soon after 4H0 s.c., 
they m .1 up a second group of the ”1 yia.iiniei.dcs. to replace the 
one that had been lost, this time the work of Crituis and 
Nesiotes, The original group by Antenor was removed from 
Penh many years bier and restored to Athens by Alexander 
the Great or one of the generals who succeeded him. f here, 
after the two groups, that of Antenor, width was made short!) 
after 5 If) rue,, and that of Critius and Nesiotes, which was set 
up a generation later* stood side by side in die city. 

Both groups perished in anti quit y, and there are left, as with 
so many other ancient works* only copies from which to judge 
the originals. The best of these is to be found in the life-size 
marble figures from Naples (Figure 82), though the incorrect 
substitution in modern times of a fourth-century head on the 
body of Amtugeiron produces a somewhat incongruous effect. 
Whether the Roman copy goes back to the earlier or the later 
Greek work has been the subject of extended debate. There 
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can. however, l>c iittk doubt ibai it was derived from the group 
of Critius arid Nesiotes. 

A certain weakness of composition is present in \hh group, 
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far the tynnubyens arc represented as advancing to destroy 
their foes, and tluo one becomes aware of a center of interest 

Icing outside the group, namely, the tyrants themselves. who 
■ ° {311] 
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a sc to be attacked- It is a fault of early arrangement, which 
wai it> lie realized and corrected b\ the tireck artists soon there- 
after. As an example of transitional sculpture, belonging in 
the early years of the fifth century, rhe group of the I \ ran- 
nitidcs continues to dlLntratc main of the rigid and ex:ict 
qualities of the archaic period. There has been some departure 
from die law of frontality* and the archaic smile is no longer 
present on die fate o| Harmodius* but the connection with the 
standing male figures of the earlier century is still plain. 

The Zeus from Artcmmttm and the Charioteer <?/ Delphi 
Two beautiful bronze statues of the early fifth century afftirtl 
an opportunity to studi the technique of sculpture at a little 
later date* One is the siatut of Zeus, which was recovered from 
the sea near (Jape Araemisium within recent .ears (, Figure H5). 
Tile bearded god stands poised to hurl his thunderbolt* There 
is line feeling itt the power • '! die figure, and lb, like .tie group 
of the Tyrannicides, it still lacks the object of attack Co corn- 
pi tie the theme, the ■ ■ miss ion is less noticeable* because ut the 
impersonal majesty of the deity. The second bronze statue o 
the period that challenges attention is the Charioteer of Delphi 
(Figure H4), a life-size figure that once formed pan of a group 
of four horse?, and a chariot* An adequate motivation for die 
position in which the charioteer stands is thus afforded. Much 
of archaic technique survive* in this siatuc. Tile youth stands 
quietly erect, modifying the taw of frontality only by an ex¬ 
tended arm. hut it is clear that the arn*r has chosen the posture 
to suit his purpose and not because of an inability to deal 
otherwise with It* The departure from ardi.m forms may be 
noted further in the fact that die standing male figure i% now 
entirely draped. Moreover* the substitution of a serene dignity 
of countenance for the archaic smile proclaims the increasing 
technical capacity of the sculptor. Furthermore a detailed 
examination of the statue reveals great skill in such matters as 
rhe grace and power of ihc hand that grasps the rems and m 
the folds or the chiton above the high girdle. In wieh works as 
these the growing mastery of the artist ova his material can 
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** ****#£ Tlic identity of ihc artier and his ciiy is disputed, 
although an inscription; indicates that Hie group of which the 
charioteer is a pan was dedicated by Polyaaltis f g Syracuse, 
The work is to be dated shortly after 4 fl 0 m:. 

T/if? Mgitta Pediments. On the island of ^giua. which lies 
a few miles off the harbor of Pirarus, the Temple of Aphxa 
was built, apparently iust about the year -ISO ax. The ptdb 
mtnts or Hie temple were adorned with scenes from the Trojan 
^ ttr, and if it is true that they were planned and executed 
after the Persian Wars, they may well have been i rite tided as 
an allegorical representation of the recent strug gle between the 
Greeks ami Persians, The technical execution of die eastern 
pediment is distinctly superior to that of the western one, pos 
sihk Ixcause a more advanced school of artists worked on it. 
The sculptures, with their obvious debt to different bands, 
make an interesting study of the artistic attainments of the 
Gretks ar The transitional period, lor, whatever may have been 
the attrial date o! execution, she artists had assuredly been 
trained during the latter year* of tlie archaic period. 

The f allen Warrior from the eastern pediment (Figure 85) 
illustrates the manner in winch Hie archaic artist was ride to 
represent ths. agony of death. It should be borne in muni for 
comparison with rbe Dying Gaul, which was made during die 
Hellenistic Age (see Figure HI), Another excellent figure 
from the eastern pediment represents an archer, crouching with 
drawn Ikjw, In t his case the pose of the archer is adapted to 
rlu* doping comice of the pediment, ind the battle- scene, of 
which he makes a part, affords the needed motivation for the 
b'^ shot. The Angina jX'dimerus were extensively restored bv 
Hie modem sculptor Thorwaltlsco in flic nineteenth century, 
and for that reason must be studied with caution if one is to 
gam a true picture of the original work. 

Y7jc Temple of Zettt at Ulympia, The first great temple lo 
Ik but It in Greece during the fifth century was that of Zeus at 
Olympia, It was commenced in 470 tu'„, just ten ycar> after 
die Battle of Submis, and completed in 4^7 ux. t ,,r shortly 
1346 J 
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Thereafter, fbai is. four year® after Penck* «mc into power in 
Athene and ten Years klorc die Panhenon unbegun. Fbeidtas 
executed the dill statues of both temples and, according 10 
Plurarch, exercised a general supervision over their decoration. 
Though the sculptures of the Parthenon are more competent in 
workmanship, there i$ in. the decoration of the Temple of Zeus 
y tremendous strengrh, which arises from the struggle for at- 
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Frovn, as; Ti«> Immon Wahkioil Early fifth ernturv «a: %!»■ 

ihcL Munich. Thb h^uic funned part uf the p«Iiiiwnu] wol^ufo <it 
the Tcnijilc tif Aph-i .1 at J'.^in.i. 

tainmciu rather than from perfection. 

The Olympia Metope i t Only twelve metopes of the Done 
frieze on the Temple of Zeus » Olympia were sculptured, 
eight across the front and the two adjoining bn either <nli. 
On them were carved the Twelve Labors of Hcrack*. and the 
execution of tin hgurts, with competent tradition from profile 
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to full-front aspects of the body, testifies u> the rapid develop¬ 
ment of art that had already taken place in the fifth century. 
Although the metopes have suffered the r+H'agrj of time, several 
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F«a la-. V: i li ■ ni.L> aw* Atlas Fifth century im:. Olympia, Thn 
gioup i» one of n wriei of twelve mcinj»n fmm the Temple of lieui at 
Olympia. repine ming the Jibuti of] leradti, 

of them have escaped eomjdcir instruct ion. The finest. both 
in execution and in tnmjKisition, h that which represents the 
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myth of tin Golden Apples of the Hcs|>tfides (Figure H6), 
One of the Twelve Labors uf Hrt achs required him to secure 
tlic golden apples* and this he accomplished b\ the roundabout 
method >f persuading the giani Atlas* who supported the 
heavens* to go fur die apples while Heme Id temporarily here 
die skies on his shoulders* I he whole composition is con- 
ceived with a gentle humor that makes no sacrifice of dsguiiy. 
Atlas* haying returned with the apples, proffers them co 
Heracles* who is already more than occupied m suppirimg die 
Heavens. A folded cushion test* on his aching dux] I deft* 
while one of the daughters of Hesperus raises a willing* hut 
scarcely effectual* hand to help bear the weight of the sk\, 
The Olympia Pediments* The decoration of the two pedh 
menu illustrates a conception of balance which has already 
been noted in pre-Hellenic time, in die contrasting* but bal¬ 
anced, scenes on the pair of gold cups from Vapliio. On the 
eastern pediment of the temple the preparations for the chariot 
race between Pdops and (Eiitmiau* arc shown. 1 tie scene is 
one of quiet lUSt before [he race begins, Ihe tw u chariots 
face each other with the horses at rest* white a .quire crouches 
before each- The balance is almost painfully exact, with Zeus 
flooding m the center, ami a standing male figure on one side 
balanced against a similar figure on rhe other, a crouching 
figure agaimi a crouching figure, a reclining figure against a 
reclining figure, The western pediment, in comrasi to the 
scene of eilm on ihe east, shows lhe bank pf the Centaurs 
and Lapitln at die marriage of Firuhous. where all is frenzy 
and confusion. Only the quiet and imposing figure of Apollo, 
who stands m the center with bead turned to the ngbt and 
arm extended, is * 1" the lulara of figures wuhm a 

pedimounl group and through the coming mood* o the 
two pediments, the sculptors who worked on ihe Temple uf 
Zeus gave to Greece an idea of an hue planning that was to be 
used with increasing effectiveness by their successor v 

The Sculptor* »f the Olympia Mt meats, Pausamas, a late 
traveler and writer who visited Olympia m the second century 
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after Christ more iJian live hundred years after the building of 
the temple, Li the authority for attributing the eastern pediment 
to Pa emus of Meiule in I it race, and the western pediment to 
Alcamcnes. a pupil of Pheuhas. Paranins is known as the 
sculptor who made a winged Nike, or Victory, which also 
stood ai Olympia, ami which will be discussed j little later. 


Matujie Aft qf tm Fifth Ct'NTtjRY 
Myron 

Myron of Athens is the first of the group of three outstand¬ 
ing sculptors oi die fifth century, HA career may be placed 
in die early half of dial century, for tradition relates that hts 
son LyeSus worked on the statues that were erected at die en¬ 
trance to the Acropolis m 446 u,c., a year after the Parthenon 
was commenced. Probably Myron was then already derail 
Bv the ?imc of Myron, athletic sculpture had progressed far 
beyond the rigid symmetry of the archaic "ApolIoC for com 
sd(Table capacity in the execution of athletic subjects is already 
shown in such figures as the warriors of the rEgina pediments, 
the 3 yrautiicidesj the Zeus, from Anemisium, and the Chari¬ 
oteer of Delphi. In each of these figures, die hand of the 
artist had been trained in the archaic Technique, even though 
Ills mind and eyes were on the future. 

The fhicohoUts, Myron, working, in die tradition! of athletic 
sculpture, achieved bis greatest success in the Discobolus, or 
div-ui-ihrowcr (Figure 87). In dii$ statue, of which a correct 
copy shows die bead looking back Toward the discus and not* 
as in most copies, away toward the goal, Myron has completely 
mastered the problem of representing the human body in any 
jKwiiion and when viewed from any angle or any direction* 
The young discus-thrower is shown with body poised, just at 
the instant before lie hurls the discus. The details of anatomy, 
the taut muscles, the iocs dragging backward on the ground, 
and the firm hut easy How of the musculature illustrate some 
of the techniques of sculpture thin have been mastered. The 
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Pi, arm 87, Tut DitcoaoLUt of Mtion. Rfiouw copy or ■* Crtck 
ordinal or the fifth century R.c. Mu«o N«fiona!t: ddle T«mc, Rome. 
The action yj the figure l> idLf-coOtiined, 
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question of grouping, which marred the Tyrannicides because 
rtf the project ion of interest beyond the' substantive statue itself, 
is likewise satisfactorily h m id ted in the Discobolus, for the Lines 
of the body lead tht eye inward and there k nr> thought of the 
target, but only of the athlete. The face alone shows less strain 
than one might: expect from the intensity of the posture, but 
the reason probably Uo tn die fact that Myron k still far from 
the age of individualism or portraiture. Ht has represented 
the idealized athlete rather than any particular model 
Perhaps one hundred and fifty years separate the "Apollo” 
of Teaea and the New York Kmtros from die Discobolus, and 
in rhat time the artists have left behind them all the restrictions 
that arc implicit in Lhe law of fmmatits and have achieved the 
freedom that comes with the capacity to *liuw the human form 
in action as well as at test, Never after the time of Myron 
did these technical problems offer a hindrance to creative arr. 

Kow mn Copies atid Literary Testimony, No ancient original 
work* of Mymn have lx.en preserved, and consequently an 
evaluation of hi> art must be made from Roman copies, and 
also from die fairly abundant references in ancient critics. 
Pausanias tells of a group of Athena and Marsyas by Myron, 
in which Athena is represented just as ^t r has thrown down 
the Hutes that she could not play without distorting her 
features, while Marsyas stands hack in astonish me hl There 
arc many references to the intensely real emotion that Myron 
was able to instill into hi% work. The Roman writer Perronius 
says of him that he could "almost mould in br»n?r the souls 
of men and IhuusT One need not rake too ^Tioudy the tale 
of the bronze heifer front his workshop that w as so lift like 
that it deceived living cattle, but the story is not without its 
significance as evidence of hu creation of realistic effects, 

Tin: contribution of Myron in the early fifth century to the 
development of art k the mastery of Technique for the faithful 
portrayal of the body of man or animal in any position. All 
his known names were in bronze* and the delicate perfection 
of detail that he was able to achieve is explained in parr by his 
IH21 
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repined skill as an engraver of bronze plait. He did link nr 
nothing to show variations of emotion on the face. The jkit- 
trapl of facial cmtjbon was nor i’uliv developed until the fourth 
century. 


Pheidias 

The intimate association of Phtidias with the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia and die Parthenon in Athens* his execution of the 
gold ami ivory cult statues for each of these tern pies, and the 
warm praise accorded to him by later authors, notably Plutarch 
and Lucian* have combined tu give him a reputation of the 
highest order. It is, unfortunately, difficult to document his 
work by specific identification of ancient statues. Of the in¬ 
dependent substantive pieces of sculpture made by PJicidtas* it 
is possible to judge only through anriem literary descriptions, 
or contemporary copies, which appear sometimes on smaller 
object*, such as coins and gems, and also through late Roman 
copies, which were mask for the commercial market. 1 he 
Lemnian Athena has been chimed to be .1 Roman copy of a 
siaiui- that Phudiai made lor the people of die island of 
Lemnos about 450 n.c. It affords an excellent illustration of 
the technique of li tifth<entury work in the sryle and Tradition 
of Phtidias. Tlit pose Is quiet arul dignified; die drapery bills 
in simple fiifiL over the left knee, tile face is calm and Jk- 
passionate. 

The Athena Pro macho Three colossal statues by Phddias 
merit particular attennon. It should he I Mime tn mind that 
the term colossal, as applied to sculpture* simply indicates that 
the figure is more than Ide size. One such early statue was 
the bronze figure of Athena Promnchi** or Athena, the De¬ 
fender of the (ary, which, according to tradition, was made 
from a tithe of the spoils id Marathon and consequently is to 
be dated somewhat after 4M0 n.e. The goddess, stood in the 
open at the western end of the Acro[jolis of Athens, and die 
Greek* liked to believe thar the helmet and die point of the 

m\ 
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spear caught the eye of the returning Athenian sailor -is he 
rounded the proroijiiton of Cape Sumum. 1 tic statue has 
long si net j ndied, and its apjxararwc can be conjectured only 
from descriptive passages and ancient copies. 

The Athena Parrhertos. In the case of two other colossal 
statues cif Pheidias 1 lie re is a little more evidence, though both 
of them have likewise perished. They are the Athena Par¬ 
thenon g landing colossal chryselephantine, or gold and ivory, 
cub statue of the goddess, which stood in the Parthenon of 
Athene and a seated colossal figure of Zeus, which occupied 
the naos of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. I lie Athena P.ir- 
thenos was dedicated in A$8 bc. A description of the statue by 
Pit) ki may, supplemented by 4 number of more or less satisfac¬ 
tory' copies (Figure 88), affords some idea of the nature of the 
beautiful and impressive god 1 less- She stood with .1 winged 
figure of Victory jhiistd OQ her right hand. With her left hand 
she held a spear and supported her shield, within which W4S 
coiled die serpent that was her attribute* I he shield was elabo¬ 
rately decorated, and every pan of rite statue was adorned with 
the most beautiful and delicate work mandnp of which rhe 
greatest of Greek artists was capable. W lien Pericles fell into 
disfavor in Athens, an indirect attack was made on him through 
a charge 1 hat his friend Phudios hail embezzled gold intended 
for the statue of Athena. Phcidias proved his .innocence by 
having the gold adornments removed and weighed. I hU mice- 
dote indicates the method in which chryselephantine statues 
were made by attaching thin and removable sheds of modeled 
gold to a wooden frame. 

The Olympian Zeus. The cult statue of Zeus at Olympia 
was made after the temple was completed in 4v ».[ .. and is 
probably earlier than the Athcnn Parthenon* Though 1 licidiias 
was provided with a workshop of the same size os the ftaos of 
the temple, 90 that he might construct the Hgurc in relation to 
its eventual local inn, the harmony of the statue with its sur 
roundings was apparently test perfect than in the case uf the 
Athena Parthenon for the seated figure of Zeus was so large 
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rli:ic t he gotl could nor have arisen without thrusting hi\ head 
ami sbouMefS ihroa^h the roof of the icmpk, Tim tiicun 
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gruity cl size did tiof, however* impair the ijxipr-c».^ ><J 
dignity and nujicMv sb.it emanated from the stitue* and it 
established the artistic type for The father uf g<*L and men in 
antiquity. Plinths himself declared that lie b.»*k as his moilcl 
for the god the verses of Homer in which the poet sayst Fht 
son of Cmnus nodded his dark bro«, and (In tt fllHfOSffll locks 
tossed on die gods undying head; and he cuuMrd great Olym- 
pus to shake.' 

Jjtcrur't fit tficm'e on . !UCtfnt Statues, I o illustrate the no 
port.inec of ancient wrincn evidence in evaluating a lost work 
of an. nvn or three literary references to the statue of 2cus iu.u 
k translatBl, The Roman Quintilian said ot it; Its beamy 
seems to have added something to the received o hgiun, so 
adequate to the deny is the majesty of the work, Lucian tells 
of the emotion with which visitors looked on the god, 

Those who approach the temple <ki not ihink that the* sec wciry 
from the Indies nr gold I mm the mines of ThrSkCC* hut ihc very m »n 

i it <>.I .mil Rhea, brought b? to earth .uni oU-lrdied 

.tv the guardian ul ' Hellas come to jKacc and unity with hcr*dt: 
Jt once mild ,iml (tod in fr SfcJ*ne expression, the &m -t Uk 
and oil gpud gifts* the common lather, savmr, and protect of oS man¬ 
kind. For Jieiis alone of gild* n- mimed both father and king. 

The Sadpittrt of the Parthenon. In spire of rim vicissitudes 
of time and the uncertainties uf attribution, ihc r'uaw scut]' 
Cures of the Parthenon afford a magnificent body -l ■ vuIl-ucc 
lor the art uf the sculptors of rhe fifth century. Ihc hnutmg 
dares are known (4-37—FQ jul.), and the surviving material has 
tin- great advantage of being genuine fired; work, Phtidias 
is said to have exercised a general direction of (hr task, but if 
has commonly been argued that so grt-ai a mass of work must 
have been produced by a whole school of talented artists work¬ 
ing according to a common plan, and that the actual contribu¬ 
tion of Phcidias himself may have been comparatively small. 
Such .in argument is* however, subjective, and tt may well be 
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that Phcidias, presumably a man of great physical vigor and 
an artist of sure and quick touch, working assiduously ami 
continuously day after day over many years, produced a vcr> 
much larger pan of the sculptural decoration of the Parthenon 
than has usually Ixrcn supposed. There have been other men 
whose output, both in literature and in art. has been so great 
that the ability of one person to produce so much in a lifetime 
might have been doubted if the facts were not well known. 
The names of Plato. Michelangelo. Sir Walter Scott, and 
Charles Dickens come to mind as examples. 



Kim.i **>. Sent mai ic Plan of rtn AniUMotMtvt •» rm 

\ S»:iru*ri *f*. This plan should l*c UinJinJ in relation 

«o Pigum 68, t»‘t, 7U, ami Q|. 


There were ninety-two sculptured metopes of the Doric 
fneze, some fifty colossal figures in the pediments, ami mor« 
than five hundred and twenty lect of continuous Ionic frieze. 
These pieces of decorative sculpture arc the most valuable cvi. 
dcncc available for a study of the technique of Pheidias and his 
associates. 

77zr Meaning of the Sculpt,,ret. The Parthenon was built 
as the home of Athena Parthenon the virgin goddess of the 
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city, ami the decorative sculptures on every part of the temple, 
for all their apparent diversity of subject, unite in portraying 



l>jm» by /J>*> ithy /. Chubb 

Feutrtk 91, Plan os tiu AicMimcTrisi. vso St rutt aai Fi .mnu 
ui till pAaniCNOK. Thu drawing illustrates ihc relative location ol 
the pediments, the Doric frieze. the Ionic frieze, the t-dla wall, the 
columns, the roof, and the uylubaic uf the Parthenon. 7 he drawings 
of sculptured figures are not intended to convey precise information 
regarding the restoration. 
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* <:tr,cs f hat :irc associated with the birth* the life, and the wor- 
slnp of the goddess, mythological scents from the early 
tradition of Athena % dty, such m the battles of Ciods and 
< dants or of die Athenians am! Amazons Tilt sculptures can 
be adequately studied only with the aid of the large and de- 
railed pub Neat ions devoted to the Parthenon. However* a 
schematic design (Figure l #)) and a drawing indicating the 
architectural parts of the Parthenon that were decorated with 
itulplurc ( Figure 91) Will serve to show the location of the 
sen 1 1 it ttres an thr i cm pit* and the topics illustrated by them. 
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J itiK' ‘>1 Im hit'll I vn>, Filth ccmvr, n.«* Ihc^r ij^ure* 
lrc»ii the t.ut pedinwirtM iJk fartlirnnh h.ivtr ken Vari'.mly inrmirned 
orr 1 l-.i nhipi-ifinf! or to ilie form or the fwiiimcni, in,I the 

‘knuii] pon hi j ji i a uiqpha>ioiH drapety. 

I hr Mime ms. || has been pointed our that in i he ptth- 
mcmd groups ol the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, for which 
Phetdias made the cult statue* a rigid symmetry was mam- 
rained in the balance of figures on either side of the central 
deity* A generation later* in the Parthenon and in contem¬ 
porary an elsewhere, a balance was still maintained in the pedi- 
mints* hut the stiffness of absolute identity id types bad been 
overcome. On the eastern pediment of the Parthenon the birth 
ot Athena* the [ft'run goddess of the cuv, was shown, while 
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ihc subject of the western pedin'ieni The Rank' of Athena 
anti Poseidon for possession of Amen. The pedi mental figures 
have been badly damaged. However, the group of the Three 
Fates (Figure t, -) 1 if such they lx, from (lit eastern pediment* 
is nn extraordinarily fine example of one of the nm*t important 



J’jijL ul *13 C«rt*trtt raft L\*rm. Fifth century *A Thil tWWpe R 
taken from the l^ric Iticue of ihc Puth*#ifl, 


sculptural techniques of the fifth century. This is the .lcvd..|>- 
imm of "wet" or “diaphanous" drapery* in which the form ot 
the body is shown through the texture of the garments. 

The Done Frieze. Hie metopes of the Done frieze were 
sculptured on all four skies of the temple, and thus, constituted 
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the most cMcnsivr Done deennuive sculp! ure of antiquity. 
The subject matter was balanced to product an effective and 
consistent arrangement of the decorative sculpture in the 
various parts of the Part lie non. At the eastern end the metopes 
were carved with scenes from the Battle of Gods and Giant** 
while the western end was given over to the legendary inci- 
clQjjf 9 of the Battle of the Athenian* ami Amazons. The north 
and south sides were decorated with two themes representing 
inch]cuts from the Trojan War ami from die Battle of Centaurs 
and Lapiths, set in a double chiasttc arrangement- Along the 
north side, the scenes from the Trojan War occupied the spaces 
toward either end* while the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths 
hi ted the central position, * Jn the sou eh ‘side, the arrangement 
w r as reversed, and a group of metopes showing the struggle 
□gainst Troy was located m the center* separating scene* from 
the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths ar either end* 

The best preserved metopes arc those showing the Centaurs 
and La piths, arid despite flic sameness of ihcsnc, the artists 
have contrived to introduce infinite variety into the different 
scents of confhci between 3 Centaur and L i Lapith. A study 
of a number of mcm^ies of like subject makc> clear the diverse 
workmanship, although they all bear unmistakable signs of a 
common inspiration. I he figures arc w r ell and freely adapted 
r<i the space available for decoration* 

The hnk friezt. There i> in the long Panathcriaic Prices 
sion which forms the subject of the Ionic frieze of the Par¬ 
thenon, a proper mingling of the conventional and the novel* 
so that, while no two figures are identical die whole is never¬ 
theless bound together as a single composition, Hie pro«*- 
sion is represented as starting at the western end, where the 
houses are being lined up tii position and youths, and knights 
ire preparing to mount* In spite of the frequent re pet it ion of 
--imilar themes* the idea of continuous, action is skillfully carried 
nut, and the apparent interest shown by the participants in, the 
procc^mn, as they marshal the spirited animal- 1 ', carries the eye 
naturally and easily front jkiuu to point. Along the north and 
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will! 1 1 v:di> - if the temple, rhe procession is shown as it advances 
toward the east, Men arc ruling on horscb.uk (Figure 94); 
maidens bear offerings; ami bcaMs are driven tu die sacrifice* 
,\ survey iif ihe dab> of the Ionic frieze will reveal die effective¬ 
ness with which the overlapping of horns and riders has been 
shown in low relief At the eastern end rhi procession u pic¬ 
tured a*. turning list comet from both directions and ad vane- 
trig to tlic center, which lies over tire entrance to rile temple* 
Priests anil maidens are shown .it either side: in from of each 
group ytarid five male figure* representing together tJu ten 
eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes* while next on either side 
are six seared figures representing as a whole the twelve great 
deities of Olympus (Figure 95 b In the middle* directly over 
the entrance* the scene of the presentation ol the pepfai or 
sacred robe, to Athena is shown. This ceremony took ptao 
dtiling the P.imihenaie Procession and was thus familiar to 
every Athenian, 

The Elgin Xfarbte$. The decorative sculptures of the Par 
diction have been widely scattered* Some arc still in place on 
die temple. where they have surkfcd severely Lrorn the weatht r 
during the years that they have Stood without cover, Orb r 
pieces are located m the Acropolis Museum in Athens anil in 
ihe Lotivrt in Paris, bur die most numerous and best preserved 
of the Parthenon sculptures art now housed in the British 
Museum, where they were taken by Lord Elgin early in die 
nineteenth century, and happily are preserved from die ravage* 
of time and neglect. They form rhe most important part of 
the collection known as rhe Elgin Marbles. 

Poiycittiui 

The DvrypAortis. The last great sculptor of the fifth cen¬ 
tury was Pujycldiu*, whusc birtii and career in the Pelupuimesc 
it a reminder that nor all art centered in A diem. Polydcitus* 
like Myron, worked very largely m bronze and devoted him 
self principally n> the creation of athletic statues. In die 
Duryjihorm, or spear-hearer (Figure %), of which a number 
■ if Roman copies have survived, he created a canon of form, 
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iniItcaimg by that statue die printi[lies of proj>.*rii<»i which hr 
believed should he followed m sculpture and which he de¬ 
scribed in greater detail in a trrafhc. hkew be called the Gmo/r, 
now lost. En a .sense the oihlchc figures of Polyclcitui arc the 
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culmination <jf the early archaic ‘Wpoilos. bur the Polyclcitan 
statue* were created at a time when anatomy, movement, and 
perspective no longer presented any difficulties to the artist!- 
Pol ye lei i us illustrates also the comparatively limited he Id in 
which Greek artists, like the Renaissance painters* were con^ 
lent to strive for perfection. All his works hear distinctive 
similarities, as can be observe*! in both male and female figures, 
Tims the Roman copies of the Diadumenus, a statue of a 
young man alt aching a niter to his hair, and the statue of ibe 
Amazon reveal the characteristic pose of Polycldtiu. 1 lie 
figures ait heavy set, muscular* and athletic, with heads that 
appear to have been blocked out to conform roughly to an 
original square of marble, with die weight of die IhuK resting 
cn one foot* while i lie other is about to leave the ground for 
titc next step, The pose, which dimvs an athlete it res: yet on 
the verge of motion, is typical of Polycleinis. 

The home of Polydeitus was apparentIv in Argos, and we 
must not forget, in recalling Ins works, to mention a colossal 
chryselephantine cult statue of Hera, which He made for the 
temple that was buth to replace one destroyed by fire about 
4!2 h.i The work belongs m the latter years of Ins life, but 
the date is useful in the same way as is rile association of 
Fhridias with the known dates of eIic Parthenon in fixing the 
successive activities of list three principal artists of the fifth 
century, Myron, Phridias. and Pulvchritus* 

Tut: Close or ttffl Fifth CentpkT 

Relief Sculpture* Aside from the place of relief sculpture in 
the decoration of the Doric anti Ionic frit7,es of die Parthenon, 
this branch of art was widely used irj the fifth century in con¬ 
nection with ornamental facings, with tombstones, and with 
votive tablets. The charming relief from the Temple of 
Athena Nike, or Wingless Victory, on the Acropolis* represent¬ 
ing a figure of Nike adjusting her sandal (Figure y”), was 
cxccuteil in tin same style of diaphanous drapery as die Ihree 
Fates of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon* Oh artisi 
remains unknown, but there can be no doubt that rhe work 
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belongs to the latter half of the fifrh rcniury. A vrrtiwe relief, 
dedicated appropriately at Hkusis, where [lie legend of lie- 
meter and Persephone 
became die bask of die 
Elcusiman Mysteries, 
shows the two goddesses 
in company with the 
youthful Tripiolcmuv, to 
whom they taught the 
arts of agriculture and 
site laming of [lie horse. 

’! he long, straight folds 
of drapery and the 
Tight ly bcni knee are 
characteristic of iifdi ecu- 
rucy arr, though there 
arc suggestions, cs j we tally 
in tile conventional waves 
of the hair, of archaic 
1 rad i t ton. A1101 h cr vot ivc 
relief of exceptional sim¬ 
plicity and beamy b the 
Mourning Athena (Fig¬ 
ure W(), whidi represents 
die goddess gazing down 
with restrained grid 
upon a pillar dial may 
be imagined to hear the 
names of Athenian >ol 
diets who have fallen in 
war. I be an tun nmjbtiis, with in fa I: of dead, furnish ts such 
an otiu&i mu The year 4 =fH »x,. however, is po®il>|y a |mk 
early for the artistic qualities of ihe work. 

I he tXiftc of Pwoui/ts. One other statue, the work uf an 
alrcadv mentioned, shnultl Iw included because of its in 
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Fim m 4? N’ikl, im< VitniwM, Ad 
m miM Ui k Sosnau, Filth century w.i. 
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tiTfsting historical implications- lids is the Nike, or Victory t 
of P;romus (Figure W), which was set upon a high triangular 
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R.i'C jt Oh mpia by the Mesxcnians, probably to commemorate 
ihiir share in the victory of Cleon over iheir ancient enemies, 
die Spartans, at Fylos and Hphaettna in 425 b.c., when two 
hundred ami ninety-two Spartans were made prisoners. The 
base of the statue bears a cautious but proud inscription, in¬ 
dicating that it was det Sica ted by the Mes sen tarts from [he 
spoils of the enemy.'’ Apparently, regarding discretion as the 
belter part of valor, they forbore to identify a still powerful 
neighbor by name. 

A difficulty in tile identification of [he artist arises in [he fact 
that Fausanius attributed the eastern peduoent of ihe 1 empic 
of Zeus at Olympia to Paomm. The figures on dris pediment 
were made between 47fi fl,c. and 457 a.c,, and show a strong 
archaic influence, while the Nrkc ui Ibeonius, a statue of de¬ 
cidedly more advanced technique, was necessarily made after 
425 &,c, The dates do nor preclude die possibility thaE one man 
mav have done both pieces of work, but they do raise an in* 
tercsting poini of criticism, for if Nonius is in reality the artist 
in each case, ir is clear that his style underwent n very marked 
change between die periods of Ins youth and his old age. 

Qualities of Fifth-Century An, In summary, it will be ob¬ 
served that die essential attributes of h fill-century sculpture, 
as architecture, art religious and civic. Moreover, these 
qualities are frequently preiem in the same work. Thus the 
Ionic frieze of the Parthenon represent* in the Panarhenaic 
Procession a tradition of the city, which was likewise a 
ritual sacred to Athena, the goddess of ihe bnd. The ideals 
of fifth-century art were lofty, and the themes were developed 
in various fields at a Time when tcdmk.il perfection had !>cen 
attained. Fortunate I y, the combination of mechanical ability 
and esthetic purpose coincided at a period when the Greek 
artist was intent upon Using Iris craft to express truthfully the 
nobility of [bought that was also being prodamwd by die 
philosophers and dramatists of Greece. For tfcil die 

sculptural creations of I he fifth century have an appeal t t 
is universal, for they were executed when the Greeks had not 
yet become preoccupied with the personal and momentary 
problems iha[ necessarily hniit the scope of art. 
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The people of undent Greece, pm as their modern fellows, 
pursued die mure prosaic ways of private life, working as 
artisans, sailors, or peasants, rilling their heids, reaping ihcir 
lian’esis, and Marching tile marker stills of the Pi tarns for fur 
gains in kitchen utensils and provisions as well as the book 
shops of the city for rolls containing the works of die poets or 
philosophers. Children pbyed with trinkets .md toys, attended 
schools or studied with private tutors. Youths fulfilled their 
military duties to the state, married and established their 
homes, reared their families, and buried their dead ay ha, been 
dune in c\x ry other *nciety More and since, 

SwncHiirig oJ Hits quiet side of ancient life appears with an 
examination of the minor arts of Greece, the work of Hie 
potter and the va$c painter, ihc gcni^ngraver, and the coin 
designer, 1 here need lie neither disparagement tuif apology in 
grouping these arts and crafts together. The greatest values of 
Creek oivihsatiun art unquestionably tr> Ik found in die liters 
lure and in the national or religious works of art, such as the 
i cm pies and Hie statues of the gods, \ ascs* small metal objects, 
coins, and gems were, it is. true, fashioned with unusual skill 
and often with exquisite task, but the men who worked in 
these fields were dever rather than profound* They were 
adept in a craft that demanded no great vision or high purpose. 

The Greeks themselves described a* hmutit, or menial, 
crafts that depended on skill rather than cm the development 
td the spirit and personality of man as an integrated whole. 

i m 
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Nevertheless, fhe domestic and comnterckd crafi> >■! (ireeci 
were pcadiccd by a people endowed with rare feeling fur 
Ixxtuty of line, proportion, and conftptftitinn, vvkh the reiiilr 
that the objects used in cvcryll^j life are often ut arthtie .in 
well ,iv of sociological interest 


Vase P,\ivnso 

The Value of Ceramic Evidence. The very significant pb« 
occupied by pottery in the interpretation of an undent site was 
captained in connection with the Muukhi culture. The >aiin 
qualities in pottery of classical utnes continue 10 commend 
vases to the excavator ami the scholar Thetr indestructibility 
enables them to preserve their story through every vicissitude 
chat ever Uesei an ancient town, the modification of srniL- 
lure, shape, and design illustrates die growth of artistic con¬ 
sciousness. The familiar uv« to which vase* were put, ranging 
through funeral offerings, storage jars fur groin, honey, or oil, 
wine coolers am! utensils for cooking or other household 
arc ev idence nf the daily routine of Greek life. But vase [Mint¬ 
ing occupies an even larger pbte in die story of classical Greek 
civilization, for two reasons. The hrsr is the esthetic pleasure 
to be derived from die beauty of the shapes and decoration. 
The second lies in the historical and mythological interest of 
the vast scenes* which usually were selected to illustrate an 
ancient myth, an Homeric incident, an athletic.scene From die 
games, or an occurrence in social or military life. 

The Varieties of Greeks Vases. Irx making a brief and readily 
comprehensible classification of Greek vase making and vase 
painting, there arc peculiar Jilhcdties that do no! occur m 
connection with the study of such a held as sculpture. Con¬ 
fusion arise* from the fact dun local cuminumtie* originated 
specialized types to a greater extern than was Hie case with 
sculpture, where, for instance, it was natural to place Myron 
and Pheidia*. the Athenians in sequence with Polyc citm. die 
Argive. In the case of vases, however, the type thai ftwcijcd 
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sc Cyprus* Rhodes, nr Melos, ur even so close m Athens av 
Corinth, differed mi marked It from At i sc. or Athenian, ware 
flint they must be treated separately and not as a consecutive 
whole* In order to avoid too complicated 3 division, some of 
jSjc distinctive types of vases from .1 number of Hellenic com- 
nmrutio will be considered first, ami thereafter the develop- 
me nr of Attic vase painting will be briefly traced. 


Non-Attic Vasts 

TAr tJ l A ftftiufacttire. Although the terms that ire ap. 
plied to varieties of vases are frequently related to the place of 
their manufacture, some types strated beyond those limits. Thus 
tMirimliian ware was unquestionably associated with Corinth, 
but vases of the fxiculiar shape and decoration so designated 
were also manufactured elsewhere in Greece. Protc^Curindmii 
and Corinthian pottery involve questions of chronology, for 
C.-orintIts j 11 pottery seems to he midway between die earlier 
and later stages of the tv pc that i* known as Proto Corinthian. 
Geometric pottery flourished in its most distinctive form m 
tk- Di pylon cemetery outside the walls of Athens, but so 
natural an early design, depending as it did for decorative 
effect on die symmetry of itraigfu and interjecting hues, was 
followed as a matter of course at many other centers. So too 
the Rhodian, Mcliaii, Camiran. and Lrretan vases each have 
their peculiar characteristics, with their problems of dating, 
artistic development, and meaning. 

ProioConnihtun Ware. Because of the problems inherent 
m differentiating ProtOtCoriotbian from Goritvdmtn ware* it h 
less con I using to treat the two consecutively than to attempt 
a completely separate classification. Two characteristic shapes 
of the ProtoCorinthian style arc the le\yihof arid the tilabtu* 
ttoti, tbt former a small cylindrical vase with high narrow 
neck ami tl,i. circular top joined m the body by a ringin' vertical 
handle* and the biter a iirtlc perfume vase with rounded 

bon am* incapable of s tandin g alone. Both typo were used 
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for toiler purposes, .incl .i third form, die pyxif. a link cylin¬ 
drical box with a lid, which was also dcsigndl TO contain 
cosmetics or other articles, is frequently found. 1 hough Proio 
Corinthian ware it not confined exclusively to these shapei, 
they are sufficiently typical 
to merit social attention. 

Certain types of decoration 
mark the PrOto-Connihian 
style. First, Mycenaean and 
geometric motifs art found 
and, bier, narrow bands of 
animats, with the ray pat 
tern on the foot, the guik 
belie on the handle, and 
die intricate lotus ami pal 
metre on the shoulder. I he 
vases belonging to she later 
stages of this technique fre¬ 
quently had a scene from 
mythology making a frieze 
around the center of the 
body of the vase, A small 
and characteristic Proto-Co¬ 
rinthian vase {Figure KXO 
shows the attack of Belle 
ropbon from Ins winged 
horse, Pegasus, against die 
triform Chimara, a mon¬ 
strous combination of lion, 
goat, and serpent. The re¬ 
mainder of db\ little vase is 
exquisitely decorated with a 
scene from the hunt—showing hare and hounds—-with a pat¬ 
tern of rays at rhe base, and with intricate conventionalized 
Hora] motifs on die shoulder and elsewhere. A technical studs 
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of rlic manuLicmn- indicates that tins ware was made from a 
yellowish cLi v, with brown and red paim used for die decora 
lion. The technique of tine miniature art t\ very highly <(l 
vdoped in these charming little vases. 

C onnihian \iarr. T. lie vases of the Corinthian ^t vl<, though 
comvwEiai later than the earliest ProtO’Corinthmn ware, arc 
Jlvfi exquisitely made anti designed than the companion type. 



C.iytttfffy /Af %t<NtJ?peitt 4 * IlhtrtTA mf ,tn 


I'Mii'Ki lOI. I vFir.Ai i ^intiiias Vm Seventh century sx* The 
urugin. urc archaic ami somewhat grotesque. 

Hie earliest Corinthian vases, which may be dated in the 
seventh century, arc small in size. Certain of the diapo of 
the TWCorimfahn style, such as the pyxis and the ahrhastrom 
persist. The cup-shaped scyphus and the tr nothot i or wme- 
|wjurer. as well as the exceedingly common aryhailos—z small 
spherical holt le—iare also typical of this period. 

In design, some of the Proto-Corinthian features, such as the 
frieze of ammah, continue eo be used These now include the 
In in. tIic. hoar, the in tel ope, anti also a wide variety of birds 
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and mythical creatures. The available space for ornamenta¬ 
tion i hi Corinthian vases h usually crowded* with rhe areas 
about rhe animal*, even between the kgs and in the loop of die 
tail, filled with rosettes or other conventional motif*. Human 
figures begin to appear, and in the earlier fort ns the qualities 
iif archaic an which were observed in sculprurt can also be 
seen. In later Corinthian vases, the animal friezes give place 
much more often to human designs, and the excessvtr crowd¬ 
ing of the field is likewise modified. With the introduction 
of mythological scenes, the characters are identified by painted 
micri prions, which record their names in Hit letters °f d lC 
Corinthian alphabet, thus affording excellent evidence for the 
epigraph ist* 

Rhoden Ware. In the archaic period, which includes the 
eighth to sixth centuries Iscforc Christ, vase painting flourished 
on a number of islands of the jEgcan, as well as in the Greek 
communities of Asia, North Africa, and Italy, A*- a fcsuli, 
there are definite styles of vases, known from i licit place of 
origin as Rhodian, Melon, Naucrante, Cyrenaic, Cxrmn, and 
so forth. It is not feasible to set down peculiarities common 
to the work of these communities, but some qualities obtain 
among all. The Vases are, in general, much larger than the 
miniature perfume receptacles that occurred so frequently m 
Proto-Corinthian ware. Furthermore, in preparing the surface 
for decoration, especially in the earlier period, .1 light colored 
wash of l lav, calk'd a slip, was applied first to the surface of 
the vase, and the designs in black glnae were thereafter added. 

The patterns show considerable Oriental fnlliimce, arguing 
commercial contacts with the East. Plant designs were regu¬ 
larly used, and animals Write liWroduced, usually in contmuoLix 
procession around one or more friezes on the irm. The tend¬ 
ency to fill alt available space with some form of decoration is 
s[111 present, and, as can be seen in the characteristic Rhodian 
rrnoehne (Figure 1U2). a considerable amount of ingenuity has 
gont into devising concentric circles, dotted patterns, swastikas, 
and other conventional motifs to fill the spaces about the 
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a me lopes, [lie birds, and the gnlSns winch form the principal 
subject of Hie friezes. 

Rhodian and other eastern styles show the normal progres¬ 
sion away from animal and plant designs toward the inrroiftjc* 
iitiu of human figures engaged in variotii naiviittx 



r.r;i.'. ,, -i J /iff Ufrjj-rrrri m r*-V .Ur. if j/rfjfl 


J'l^liKh ll]2, ^ K>ilJCl*> CE<*<w kKifi, Ilk Wnt PfH, m h r 
Noic the combination of mythical animals, running 
dcec. jtnJ cnrnmtmnnl dcugfti. 

Attic VftscS 

Fl:r Duitnetwe Styles. Arne sascj are nor without their own 
problems uf dawifaaiion, hut m least the chronologic] order 
uu\ he established fairly safely for [he successive devdou- 
|30B| 1 
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mcm of three clittmetivc styles* represented respectively by 
geometric. black-figured, and fed-figured ware. 

Gempetrk War?. The use of geometric lines to create attrnc 
hvc vase patterns is not confined to Athens. Et is a technique 
that would inevitably appeal to an early porter, who would 
very quickly learn to combine hi* strokes, zigzags, squares, ajtd 
mangles mto a symmetrical and pleasing design. This par 



Ctttnttf nf ihr Urrr <^pulitan MwfflW ■ 1 ' 1 An 

Ftfiimr. 103. AiteHAifc Attif Cwiwmic VuL - 
Hjduh century BiA, This Vft« nf ft fuiicrtu? tm 
ecfulMOCft rigid geometric design with jdcturi^I 
hum.m figure*. 

titular type of pottery in Attica is usually called Dipyluit w are 
because the largest and finest specimens have been found in 
the vicinity of the Dipylon Gate of the city. At a very early 
time, the lines and crosses of geometric ware gave place to 
accompanying friezes on which human figures were dlOWtJ. 
Such scenes as that of a warship drawn to tile beach, vsith a 
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band of warriors bearing shields and spears and marching sn 
procession from it (Figure ora funeral procession diow- 
ittg the mourners, die horses, ami the chariots, .ire characteristic 
of Attic geometric pottery. Though Dipylon ware is inferior 
in the technique of manufacture and decoration to the va*» 
of the Myecniran Age, there is in the great funeral amphwa% 
or two-handled jars, a vigorous sense of design and proportion, 
winch marks the beginning of a new an destined to enjoy a 
long career in Athens, 

BlttefcFigttred Ware. Passing by Proto Attic ware, which 
followed the geometric period, we come to the black-figured 
srvle, which was flourishing in Athens in the early part of the 
Axth century, contemporaneously with die sculpture of the 
archaic jjcriud. The technique of the black-figured si vie al¬ 
lowed the urnsT first to sketch it design o® the reddish surface 
of the vase, and next to paint in the figures with solid black 
lustrum \arnbh. The heavy silhouette was then relieved and 
details of muscles or garments were indicated by cutting 
through the black varnish with an incising instrument. Some- 
time!; color was added. 1 he Greeks w-erc able to produce on 
their vases a black gh/t of peculiar beauty and of such perms 
nenr luster flint it is difficult to avoid highlight - in photograph¬ 
ing them. 

A great number of shapes occurred in both the black-figured 
and tht red-figured styles. Among these the amphora iiilI the 
tyitx, or goblet, arc distinctive, though by no means exclusive, 
for such quaint varieties as the arybalhw, or perfume bottle, 
formed from a cluster tif cockltsbdk arc also found. The use 
of inscriptions observed m connection with Corinthian ware 
continued, and vases of the black-figured technique arc Ire. 
queiuly Signed by the potter and ihe painter Among than 
A mavis developed the senes of human figures to serve in lieu 
of 3 conventional design. Ifedas wu* very successful with the 
■vlix. a ttd Nieosthenes q>cci aliped in a type of a tup bora with 
wide, flat handles ilia; suggest conscious imitation of metal- 
ir.tfr. These men are hut three of a large number of artists 
wlm used tins style and whose names and works are known to 
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a greater -«r less degree. Bv tlus timt [fit sutyect matter of llit 
vases was frequently, sf new regularly, drawn from known 
legendary sources. 

The precise dales of the black-figured Attic technique defy 
dciimirmiurv In origin i: is a product of [He archaic age. md 
by the middle of the fifth century rite red figured technique 
bad largely succeeded if. On the other hand the older black- 
figured style continued to be 
used even into the Hellenis¬ 
tic Period, especially in the 
conservative Pan a th etude 
vases* which were given fl$ 
prizes at the Panathenaie fes¬ 
tival, In spire of some de¬ 
ficiencies of artistic skilfi 
there is in the Attic black- 
figured technique an orig¬ 
inality and vigor that has an 
appeal not felt in the more 
refined and graceful vase 
figures that follow, for ui rhe 
red-figured style the Hellenic 
restraint of the finest periods 
too quickly gives way to decline, 

Red~Ftgiutd Ware. The Technique of decoration found in 
red-figured vases was substantially die reverse of the black 
figured method. Tile designs, whether inanimate or animate, 
were represented bv the natural red color ot the day, while 
the background was filled with the lustrous black varnish that 
wav known from the earlier ware. Around each figure ran :l 
preliminary relief line o| paint, exceedingly difficult to repro¬ 
duce in modern forgeries, but which can lx: readily detected 
on ancient vases by holding them at an angle to catch the 
proper gleam of light. The details of (he figures, the face, 
hair, and garments, were drawn on the red silhouette be fort 
the vase was hardened by fire. 
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A forge number of painter* who worked with the red 
figured technique are known, and such names as Epictetus, 
Euphnmius, Nitron* and Brygus* to mention but a few, be¬ 
come increasingly familiar as the history of fifth-century vase 
painting is studied in detail. 

Fhc Growth and Decline of Red 
Figured Technique. Although Arne 
red-figured vase painting follows the 
black-figured style and becomes the 
most distinctive ceramic art of the fifth 
century* it must not be supposed that 
the sequence of styles is strictly main- 
rained; for even in the late sixth cen¬ 
tury, the red-figured technique was 
occasionally adopted, and there arc 
many vases of a transitional nature that 
display a combination of both styles. 
The red-figured lechnique follows the 
course of sculpture through a rigid 
'tyle, a mature and natural stage* and 
finally into a grandiose and self-con- 
scions manner. In the case of red- 
figured vases, the first two stages may 
lx designated as the severe style and the 
fine stvk, respectively; in the later 
period the sense of exact lines and 
painstaking effort is quickly lost in the 
florid and the garish. Several charac¬ 
teristic examples of the red-figured 
style follow-. In a red-figured Athenian 
kkythos (Figure 1(15), which is to be 
the goddess Athena is shown holding a 
There is much power ami artistic 
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Khiuhf Min, Attic 
Rt-uTTm hi:ei Ei.xvTlirrs. 
Early tilth century i.r„ 
Qualittw oj archaic tech¬ 
nique yir \LlII apparent. 


dated about 48(1 me., 
helmet in her left hand, 
sense in the figure although some deficiencies of technique 
remain. Hie full-front hotly, the head in profile and turned 
[ 372 ] 
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in the right* the foot m profile and turned to the left, arid the 
rigid fold* of the drapery reveal the qualities of an art thm is 
making the transition from the archaic age to the fifth century. 

A red-figured Attic volute crater, or miaingdiowl, winch 
was made some thirty year* later, about 450 h.c. {Figure 106), 
shows definite development in artistic capacity* The decora: 



Cotixtetv of ihr MfirQf'vlitJtf Sftutum ■( .iff 


Fici'itf Hkj, Attic Rub'Figpkd Volute 
( K ill S, I'Tt Mitlljlf "I I hr litlh 

l cnciifv Vhj tr the eiabnratMHi i»l design o.n>J 

tile clturl li> iitJii'.icc pempcctivc. 

five schemes represent mythological stories ind domestic in¬ 
cidents, The Battle of the Greeks ami Amazons is shown on 
the body of ihe vase, arid the narrower panel m the neck 
depicts a youth and maiden* with attendants. The symmetrical 
palmectc pattern is executed with die highest taste. Though 
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1'if.ujiL |U?, Attic Rl-uTiuuhjij 
List mm, Attributed ihe Pan 
biintef. fcjlh Itfth century ji.l. 
The nulbil Iili-hlit iJoip uf (he hniLtrr 
and hit. clujj n tharacterirtic ot the 

! 'ni uork of thtv pointer. 


the Jtiist is still sufficiently 
conscious of reality as against 
illusion in feel it necessary lu 
show all sixteen legs «t the 
four horses, nevertheless 
there h vigor and freedom in 
the re|Presentation of the bai- 
tie scene. The design tom 
pares favor ably with the 
sculptural capacity of M 
and his contemporaries of 
the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. 

A pleasing vase panned by 
an anonymous artist who 
has* in modern tunes, been 
called the Pan Painter (Fig¬ 
ure 107) b decorated with i 
hunting scene. The hunter, 
equipped with bnw ami 
arrow* lias paused for a 
ment to look at some quarry 
that has attracted tUtfi Jog A 
attention. It b a mnmciu.iry 
pose, skillfully rendered by 
an accomplished craftsman, 
who was troubled by no 
problems of perspective in 
his art. 

Dtshnclive St\{es $nd 
Shapes, From the many va¬ 
rieties of vasts, a few types 
and shapes may be passed in 
r.ipul review, The thxttin 
WW a vase with an opening 
at the bottom, which can 
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scqucntly had ro ta t-iniat once, whether for die [souring 
of a libation, or for am other purpose. Ir b very frequently 
in the Turin uf an animaTs head* ihough she conventional dec¬ 
oration of borders and the insemun of a kindle -ire hue omitted 
for that reason. The lekythos. a tall cylindrical vase with ,i 
thin neck and vertical handle, hn> a long history anil appears 


Li 


Cgiifir J)r W tit Mutelitm *4 Fini Uti. fluJla m 
Kh:i;*e 1<JS. Atik Kfcft-Fid’iiED Wwu Twq rhytoos ami s lekythm. 

in both flic black-figured and red-figured techniques, and also 
with a white I Kick ground, not to mention us introduction in 
marble as & grave monument. The white-ground ldcyrhui 
were regular I v used as ftmcr.il offerings, and on them scenes 
appropriate to death were frequently drawn The while back¬ 
ground is Hi it. however, confined to funeral lekyrhuh but n 
found a place also hi the eylix and pyxb {Figure < Ju » ). where 
it flourished even in the early part of the fifth century. An¬ 
other clasts of vases, very largch confined to Ionic ware, but 
occurring also in the early Attic period, regularly introduces 
large conventionalized eyes as a design. Among the shapes 
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chat have been selected fur ihcir bizarre .ip|>c,.ininct: is j drink¬ 
ing cup in dit form of a cow's hoof (Figure III). The design, 
w hkh is in good red-figured style of ihc middle or early part 
of the fifth century, appropriately diow* j herdsman wan h mg 

a cow. Another dis¬ 
tinct tve mode of deco¬ 
ration is found in a 
series of broad, shallow 
eyhccs of the black- 
figured technique that 
arc described as “little 
master"' cups ftecause 
ihc design and the in¬ 
scriptions arc made in 
small size (Figure 112). 
There is a pleasing 
absence of crowding in 
these vases, and more 
often titan not a single 
delicately drawn little 
uiimal is ihc sole deco 
ration visible on a panel 
Two other designs, both 
late and both from Italy, 
dumb! be mentioned* 
One is the plate* which is regularly decorated with two or three 
hdi. These plates usually show rhr hasty and inexact drawing 
of south Italian ware* Finally there is Arretinc ware, which 
differs from vase painting in that die design* arc made in a 
mould in which the vasey .ire cast, though variations of flic 
technique arc also found. Hie Arretme ware, which begins to 
be made atx>ut the middle of the first century before Christ 
and continues fur a hundred years thereafter, is probably in¬ 
fluenced by the high relief of metalwork* 

flits rapid survey of Circek vases has covered a span of more 
than six hundred years. 1 here are few fields of artistic effect 
I37<H 
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Fu rhi Itw. Attil I'yxo, ok TV man 
VAst. ILiily filth century i>.r. Hie tech¬ 
nique ?hL.ui red ti^uicd tvt.rk ms while 
ExickgrutmU. 
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in which so long a *pun of growth and decline tan be studied 
in a single medium, 

PAfkfttfctG 

The Arehtfolagical Evi¬ 
dence. The largest body of 
evidence on Greek painting 
must always remain the 
vases, which, by their for¬ 
tunately enduring quality, 
have preserved intact the 
work of the roost >killful of 
G reck dmugh tsmen. There 
arc. however, other extant 

examples of the painter s 
reveal both the 
of design and 
the skill of execution, and 
also afford the ba&b for stud) of the pigments that were used 
and the technical processes that were followed. In this con¬ 
nection. The frescoes of the Minoan-Myccnaan Period must he 

studied, as well as the 
tomb paintings of the 
Etruscans* ihe wall dee- 
orations of Pompeii, 
and die portrait plaques 
that have been pre¬ 
served in the drv sand* 
of Egypt or discovered 
in the excavations fur 
thcr to the cast in Asia* 
for they arc all influ¬ 
enced by Greek art or 
afford evidence regard 
ing the activity of die 
Greek painters. Fur 
[5771 
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E ua kh 111, DitiNKiwti CfifV E-irh huh 

century n.i 'Hie ihnpe in die fnntt ol i 
niu i hoof i* indkaiive «f some uJ tlie 
oddities ijl" lliis type of wudt* 


art mat 
planning 
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t her more, the Greeks u*ed paint freely, a* ha* been mentioned 
n various times, in adorning their statues, coloring the details 
of architecture, and painting tin. funeral sicl.t ur the sculptured 
sarcophagi. The trace* of color that itill remain on die 
Acropolis Maidens, the term-cotta figurines from Tanagra, the 
VniJo funeral sitli, and the Alexander Sarcophagus will recall 
the readme** With which the Greeks turned m paint as an 
accessory. 



C.HVfrpjf Iff - iff Uiirnp.Jifiin \hnrutf I tf in 

Fuj icfc 111. t vi i),, uk hij\*,|Ni, i;s k 1-ale ttiitb kTimirj 
fi.t:. Vessels ut ttiii u^ic arc called Ueiiiinchier or "hide 
master work bccm^xc o( the imulE and delicitu designs. Xnie 
we m*crip^Mi eo the towet band. 


The Luemt \ Evidence. Nevertheless it must he conceded 1 
[bar. aside from vasts, (he examples dint have been mentioned 
fall tar short of an exposition of classical painting in Greece, 
for in either d ue. or place, or purpose, they arc ancillary to 
orher ii Merest v, I lit tmlh is th:U die great paintings of die 
rifdt and fourth centuries have without exception perished 
because of die tmend uring medium. We are left, therefore. 
w ' 1,1 011 ^ iuiangihle evidence of literature to reconstruct 

tlsr .irt tpf In. painters w3jg lived m Greece cons empom neon sly 
with the builder* of die Parthenon and die f rechdicurn and 
wddi the sculptors who made the Doryphcirus and the Cnidian 
Aphrodite. Fortiinafdy, the literary evidence k abundant, and 
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it may with some confidence be correlated with the existing 
technique of vase painting* thus we hnnu wiili certainty the 
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FtmiiE I! i \Umul Gum Stlll. Wafer-colut rcpmchirtfon. * 

Liu! A \ W.ltu Third or strand century w. This ctelc. da[irately 
pointed i ji jniKjLLtiy, i* from in Thr^ily. 
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names of venous pimcrs. such lw Pnlygiiutus, Apelles, Micon, 
auiJ Pj]]j.ims and something of ihdr style and technique, 
TIhtl^ are aho descriptions, samt limes m exhaustive tiltftail, of 
specific pictures, such as the Sack of Troy, the Visit of Odysseus 
to Hades, the Meeting of Odysseus and Nausicaa* nr the Slay 
mg of the Suitors, themes taken from the Odyssey . 

Metalcjiaft 

Mairnah and Oh /cc/r, The attempt to classify rhc L crafts of 
a pcoph 111 indubitably lead to sotnc inconsistencies, for a 
selection of objects of mend smithing or casting will bring 
together articles as diverse a> bronze statuettes, armor, jewelry, 
gold and silver vessels, and mirrors, all o£ which might with 
consistency W discussed from the viewpoint of their purpose. 
Furthermore, L i classification, either bv material or function, 
will inevitably transcend chronological periods. However, if 
each obicct is separately examined, it will Ik possible to detect 
die quaiiiics dial determine its date, For the present it will 
be sufficient to illustrate by a mini Ik i of pictures rhe facility 
attained bv the Greek artists m working with gold, silver, and 
bronze through die centuries. 

/Ac 6 on n! hi an Li button Bowl. A gold libation bowl of 
die sevendi cemury shows the exquisite jiraplieitv and strength 
of design of the archaic period (Figure 114). it is fashioned 
ui nine lobes, with a delicate ticad pattern embossed at the 
bottom of each lobe within the bowl. So handsome ami costly 
an object would be recognized without further evidence us the 
product of princely patronage, but it is gratifying to be able to 
ruitj on ihe outside, in the archaic characters of die Corinthian 
alphabet, an inscription that identifies Hie bowl; if was a dedb 
<.,trjcm made from the qvuis of a conquered town bv the sons 
-4 Cypwlm, who was tvmnt of Corinth from 657 a.e. to hll 
tu: r Thus the purpose and the date of the bowl arc established 
beyond question, 

lit on zt lrmor. Fibulae t and Mirrorf. bronze was used from 
i*sti] 
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prc Hellenic times for at Ic^t two distinct and widefv separate 
purposes—die making of arms for battle and the making of 
fibulte Eor fastening garments oi for adoTTrtncitt. Many cx- 
ampler of each type have Isccn found. Kronze swords, daggers, 
arrowheads, helmets, breastplates* am! griMves, the essentia] 



dmrj'lr/t f the MttrfttJa nf f-'trit jtr/. fluKirt 

FiuuJU IN. tf(ju» Liiiojtj?t lkrtvt_ Seventh cemurj, n.c. The turni ii 
simple* wnh .1 tnouixmm t»i decoraumiH 

equipment of the warriors, as well as metal appurtenances for 
the horws used by the cavalry. ma\ be examined in the classical 
collection of almost any museum* A common type of bronze 
safety pin is tile s;ut hbula* in which the point of the pin is 
sheathed behind a fiat sail of bronze* while the spring is pro¬ 
vided by a single loop of metal. These ftbuhe arc frequently 

[tti] 
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decorated m rhe geometric style, 
polished bronze didt* (Figure 
be {effected, though less disur 
1 be Bibbed verst:; "For now v 
but then Lki In face/' affords 



'■ tfU. n n, f Man pita#* 

'tftifnw ..r .irt 


Fn.cmt [Si. Dtxjuiriu 
MjR«t>K iXti Stim*. [„lic fifth <ktv 
tuiry it.... Thn di^Kjrijrc ikst|>n wit\\ 
ttiuucrtim «iib|| figures m*j he enn 
traced \viih i3lc liriifitkilj of the 
prcvmNH, illiuif;muLK 

! m\ 


Mirrens . 1 ! *> were made from 
115), in which rhe face would 
icily than in j silvered glass, 
re see through a glass, darkly; 
l commentary i>n the obscurity 
of andem mirrors. Never- 
thdew, they provided an e?t- 
sdlent tie hi for the art of the 
bronze worker, especially ill 
the elaborate decoration of 
the accompanying stands and 
mirror covers. 

}etvetr\\ From Myeenaan 
times 11 nri3 The end of the 
Greek period jewelry tif great 
ddieacy and beauty was con¬ 
stantly produced* Broodies, 
neckla :ck„ rings* and plaques 
testify to the skillful hands 
that were at work. One of 
tin- finest examples of ininiiT 
ni re goldsmitJurig is rn lx: 
found in an exquisite gold 
earring of the fifth century 
fashioned in the form of a 
chariot with a pair of rearing 
horses, driven by a winged 
Nike, or Viet or v (Figure 
lift)* Everything about the 
tiny object bespeaks the art 
ftf rhe fifth century; the 
modeling of the horses re¬ 
calls rhe Ionic frieze of rhe 
Par T h enon. as do the folds 
of drapery. So delicate is the 
work that the wheels actually 
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ram on the axlry. Prouhly rhi earring wa* destined for file 
adornment of a statue rather than for actual use; there is* how- 
evir, nu lack tif earrings intended fur practical purjioscs, such 
■j\ those prettily molded in the shape nl j resting dove, nr u| 
Ganymede being carried off by the eagle* or in innumerable 
other style*. 

The Shield of Jul¬ 
iet. Idle mqst iilumi- 
luting evidence for 
ancient craftsmanship 
in metal, however, lies 
neither in actual objects* 
exquisite though they 
arc, from the Vapliio 
cup k* to the Boscoreale 
treasure, a collection of 
silver vessels and plates 
fram BoscoreaI e near 
Pompeii, nor in the vase 
paintings, which arc a 
rich source of informa¬ 
tion about tin ancient 
metal shop, but in the 
Homeric description of 

H.r shield of Achilles. F,nL '“ ' ll '- c ’ i UL, ‘ ilu 

r , , nmuautre nfrjcvi muss rales win rvjjuc 

h is true that the ptict IS mC ni arm.! >kit] in ctvftsnnuHKip 
noi hampered by the in- 

iractability of material, yet it is scarcely possible that he can 
have constructed entirely from his imagination the talc of the 
shield that Hrplncstus made fur Achilles at the request of 
rhetk In minute detail, yet without leas of poetic imagery, 
Horner Tells of the intricate pattern of the shield, uf the heavenly 
bodies embossed upon it* of the scenes of peace and war. of the 
ambuscade of rank, and the dancing of youths and maidens. 
So vivid is the description that one almost forgets that u is a 
work of art with which (he story deals, and follows instead the 
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fortunes of it)c di.ir.n lets that ad timed if sn die poets imagine 
xutn. W-hai m in the narrative of rlir Hind, the shield is finished, 
Thetis takes ir irnm Hephisrns with the helmet and greaves* 


Fjm'xl 117 . Ht-t'iMittn* Mamk<* TJJL Vrmo* o* 

•kiEiLLi k, ll«< Aitk rcfl-figmttl irofilusni uohh \^|.i 
►llunrjit . tin’ wdhkftoivn incident (mm tta Iliad, 

:lnd - wkj"* ““' Iw »D Antilles, lays ihc .irmar before him. 
Aijl) it jriv additional ttute is needed to indicate the mait- 
{184] * 
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mfteeruzc of the wrought metal, it is found m the reaction of 
the soldiers present. 

The c;u: ibc arm* before Achilles, umt they echoed there 

all in their k-;iui\. And u cmhliny bid hi «Sd nn the Myrmidims* 
nor did any man dare m look upon than, tor they were ail righted 

HOUSEHOLD U ITNSlLi A NO TE*RA CotTAS 

The On ox and the Bobbin. The Greek instinct for beauty 
led to the decoration of many of the utensils that were intended 
for ordinary domestic iaskv. The implements of wtrjv mg were 


--- i 



Ca unity vf fkt J i i Sfttiett/B r f .Ui 

Fici jie ] is, Oh-ns, 01 ’"DosketT Sixdi century d.c. This protection 
lor the knee in *pusgjrtg combines utility with art* 


decorated with die same scenes as vases. I he women used a 
cylindrical, thimble-shaped protection for the knee when pre 
paring wool* Jt was made of terra Cotta by the same process as 
vases* and was called an, onnx, or “donkey" (Figure I EH), 1 Eie 
example that has been illustrated is beautifully decorated with 
two four-horse chariots, in the black-figured technique' the 
artistic style, especially as it is observed in the pose and ex pres 

[3811 








domestic and commercial crafts 

'liuri ol rhc charioteers, meals the archaic character of die 
work. It ts to be dated in tlit scconJ full of du sixth cen¬ 
tury, Bobbins, recl^ were similarly made. 



1'omjtty uf f ht Matrnm t>f fit,? bn 


J- IK (Ju. Limp, t innu. Keying K‘ 

Thm\. Iliiiuiiicr.jUkt^i-VirEM Ijriljls, Irtujllv will 
d'Jipk <3 o3j^k3t. cii ihiv itnture, luiu been tuwnd. 


Lamps r 
for their 
j386| 


In die earliest times (Iil t. i recks seem [cj have relied 
sf* r cm die open fire, or, if necessary, on torches. 
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which could l>c moved from plate to place, and which at a 
l ire r time HWC employed to add nest to the relay race on hcine- 
bai'h. In the classical period, olive oil was regularly used in a 
Wide variety of bmps* which were made of terra cotta or 
bronze, \ vast Number of the lamps Ui.it have been found 
belong to die late f i reek or CirsrovKoman Period, and mas- 
mudi as they were cheap and common urensdi and subject to 
soiling b\ the grease and soot inherent in rheir use, tin. decora- 
tion was usually executed in indifferent maimer* frequently 
with tlm figure of a hare (Figure 119), a bird, or a dolphin. 
On the other hand, more elaborate lamps fashioned in the 
iorm of boats or other objects attained to novelty, if not always 
to l Kraut y, ,,f design. The botes in rhe bmps were intended 
tor pouring m rhe oil. ant! fot the insertion of one or more 
wicks. In spire of the inadequate light and the disagreeable 
odor* the Greeks managed to illuminate their homes sufficiently 
to make possible some reading Iw night. At the same time* 
living in a southern land of brilliant sunshine* they rose early 
and out rived in make greater use of the daylight hours Elian 
b usual in modern society. 

/ err a C otta Stas writer. There is no particular period to 
which the itumufacEure of rcrra-cuita statuettes can be as signed* 

I hi instinct tn mould animate objects. i l evident in rhe crude 
animal or human shijxv «hf some of e lie early vases of the 
archaic period, Comcmporrmeuuslv, die terracotta idols were 
made and devor.ued with geometric designs* appropriate to the 
early ^n-riod of their manufacture. Tanagra* it town in But 
oti.i, was an important center for rhe manufacture of figurines, 
and a great mam with definite characteristic* are to be at¬ 
tributed to the Tanagra artists They were made in many 
cases from moulds, and for rhe most parr were cast hollow. 
One group of Tanagra figurines regularly represents draped 
female figures, who may hr standing, or walking* or '■eared at 
case, nr engaged tn any of a variety of household tasks. They 
were painted in bright colors, and the brilliance and delieaev 
of the ornamentation can still be conjectured from the traces 

pB7j 
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of pigment that remain. Such tig urines were usually cast a\ 
single statuettes, though groups, such as two girls playing at 
knucktc-boncs, were not uncommon. 

Curiously enough, in ihis form die Greek artists seem to have 
relaxed, and even in the lifth century they made scenes of a 
trivial or domestic nature which can rarely be para tided in 
marbU or bronze sculpture earlier than the Hellenistic Period, 
A group of the barber and hiv customer, or a figure nf a man 





lb* -trw I2u. Cwn roj Tisw.m Fif.misi>. Ijxnrc. These small 
liguxcs, itaiiulli cLiliorjtd) fumed, *hi«w mih , lur.i, temiii jkjsc-, j 
woman plavuip "he lor. dinting nijident, ir.ii^eters, a.nij fjmil.ir 

seared on the ground jrlanding to the por in which lie prepares 
hb meal over the fire, offer studies in realism for which works 
of idealized style hi the lifth century make fitilc preparation. 

Coins \m> Gems 

r^ic Significance 0 / Cot nr. The study of Creek coins in¬ 
volves problems of economics and human inventiveness that 
almost outweigh in interest the artistic qualities that inhere m 
the Hnest numismatic work. Behind coined money lies a long 

[m] 
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history of trade by barter, 0/ the use of nietai as a measure of 
comparative value, am) finally the emergence of a 111111 of 
metal of published weight and with a value guaranteed by 
the official stamp of a city, which would be recognized and 
accepted over the ancient world. When once the coinage of 
money was established, it proved so great .1 stimulus to trade 



CftMTffX Vf ;hr Iffxn i/v/ftf-f!* tfnK-J Itf* '-IF ,tr; 

pMiCUl 1JL flu■ a.S L I Jv.li. Tilt tllgt.it is 

cavt in the form al am oa hide. 


and so great ,1 convenience in every transaction [bar the civi¬ 
lized tvor I cl has never since chosen ro dispense with it. 

Ir was inevitable that the earliest basis of valuation or barter 
should be in terms of hocks, and when metal began to su|i- 
plant the cumbersome ox os a basic unit of exchange, sonic of 
the accompaniments of the earlier association persisted The 
talent of gold in the Homeric Age seems to have been taken as 
tile value of an ox or a cow. Consequently, when heavy in¬ 
gots of copier, or bronze, were struck to serve as currency, they 
were first fashioned in the shape ©J ox-hides that had been 

139*1 
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p<{jg£(l QUt* and they further suggested i heir origin by having 
one 5Jit!e shmv the rough hairy surface of tin hide. and the 
other the cured inner surface with the edges turning ii|: (Fig- 
urc 121), If this seems absurd, it may he well to remind our- 
tdvt* that some of the early autuniohile^ made in this country 
continued to boast a whipsneket 

The Invention of Coinage, Tradition ascribes the invention 
of coinage to the Lydians in the late eighth nr early seventh 
century before Glirist* though The name of Phtidon of Argos, 
who reigned in the seventh century, is alsn associated with it* 
When Pbfadon introduced into At gov small silver edm of the 
itgincian standard, he marked the departure from the older 
economy by dedicating in the Temple of Hera the bundles of 
spits, ur iron rods, dint I Lid previously served as currency. 
Such bundles of spits have been found in the excavation* of the 
Argivc Her-tLiin, and they may well be the original dedications 
of Phcidon himself. 

/ he Artistic Qualifies. Important though the details of the 
invention and die striking of coin* are for the numismatist, 
and for reaching though the rejiercussioiis of coinage were OH 
I he social ami economic life of the and cm world, it is only die 
artistic quality of the coins that can now briefly engage us. 
Tlit engraving of dies for Greek coins involves the most deli¬ 
cate craftsmanship, and. with few exceptions, die rvpc of irr 
conforms to the qualities uf die age. Some of die finest coins 
were signed by the artists who mad? them. Where the design 
wem* to lag behind contemporary development in other fields, 
as, for in stance* by ike retention of die archaic feature* of 
Athena On the Athenian coins of the fifth century, die reason is 
to b? sought in the con sen at ism of economics. The older form 
had become know n and acceptable, and the magistrates lieu 
tared to introduce any mcxfiAcaiinm in style that might lead To 
die questioning uf Athenian exchange in du busy ports of the 
Mediterranean. 

The different cities adhered with Considerable commency 
to a single device on their coins, l ids gas* rise to colloquial 
E 3901 
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names. Tims, from their characteristic ty|>es, the coins of 
Ar'gina were called " tortoises*' those <>| Athens "owls, those 
nf Gwinth ’Volts." The punning type was common, ami 
Rhodes decorated her coins with a rose, I s boar a with a seal, 
am! Selin us with a celery leaf, because die respective names of 
rhe cities were thus suggested. 

hi a study of Greet art, which all too often is dependent 
on the reflection of Hellene achievement through Roman 
copies, coins have die great advantage of being original crea¬ 
tions of die artists of Greece. Consequently, they afford a 
consecutive history of ariistk achieve¬ 
ment, from the earliest clccmmi £oim 
marked with geometric striattuns. 
through the later pieces stamped with 
iiKUw Hiuarcs, and on through the 
fifth century, when definite types were 
used for die various cities. In the HeU 
1cm*ti€ Period, porrraitrtre of a high 
order appeared on die coins ol inanv 
dries. 

The Greek coin engravers solved 
the problem of adapting their com¬ 
position to a small circular area in low 
relief. Such a Hibfrct is the lion at¬ 
tacking the hull which was described 
by Homer in the design of the shield 
of Achilles and which occurred on the 
jwiros pediments of the Acropolis, was 
executed with equal taste and effectiveness on the til ih-reiuiiry 
coins of Acanthus (Figure 122), The materials of Greek coins 
Were chiefly elect rum, gold, silver, and bruti/c, with the ftncst 
examples struck in silver. 

f7r#iw. Tlir art of gem engraving varies from the coin en¬ 
graver's hi otic importatU respect i whereas the coin engraver 
made liis figures OP dies, which were then used to strike the 
coins in various metals, the gem was itself the work of art. 



L'.MTf/; trf iftt 1 1 uI'fitm 
uf fn?r Attt, fl«4W 
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A*, in oils. Filih ceriliirv 
iu:. Nmle ihc adapt .mu n 
pi ihc sccnr u- ilir eifeu 
hi: area of die *:utn. 
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ui Ik worn fur adornment, ami, if necessary or desirable, to l>c 
used as a seal Vet both have the qualities of immature art, 
in sv Inch j sense of form and delicacy of execution were essen¬ 
tial to die creation Of the beautiful examples that arc known. 

Ocm carving has a longer history than die cutting, though 
k is less closely knit into the economic and political life of the 
cities, In tlie Myctn&n Age the carsing qf gems was a recog¬ 
nized art, and the examples that have been discovered reveal 
the vigor and skill dim were characteristic of the period. In 



CiHiflfllt -ft Itot Itftroptit/ta m Sfuscitlrr .it )<( 


hii.iw. Id-1. Mfjfnii kl hsY:KAVist.v Thfw jrtrmti and u 
ring. Fifth ami foutth itnUiHci ax* The 
was made Iran edit*, which ftjpnducc srmre death thaft 
lire ongimk 

die intervening niturics, when civilisation lay dormant, gem 
engraving likewise declined, hut in the archaic period and m 
the til'h century the gems reveal the qualities of contemporary 
seulpr urc. 

I here was tin limit U> the subjects that attracted the interest 
of the gem-cutters. As in other Wane hex of Greek art. The 
human form predominated and men and women were shown 
in all the pursuits of ancient life. At (he same lime, animals, 
birds, Hshes, and manimarc object* such as vases, chariots, 
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or musical instrument were effectively used in the design*. 

Gent engraving attained sufficient dignitv to induce ihc gem- 
cutter* in some instance* to sign their work. Possibly the 
most famous of the artists was Dexamenm, who was active in 
the fifth century, and we art fortunate in having enough of 
hi* signed gems to form some estimate of the development of 
his craft. It it usually possible to date the gems by their style, 
but accompanying inscription* atford welcome cormlsontivt 
evidence. 

A more detailed scrutiny of Greek gem* will afford an op¬ 
portunity to identify the different >tones that were used, such 
as chalcedony, garnet, topaz, sardonyx; and carmhan, as well 
as the characteristic shapes that were developed at different 
rimes, h will lead also to .t study of the . 1 1 lied arts of cameo 
cutting and the carving of cups ant! plates nut of sardonyx or 
other Doties. But a limit must lie set to the discussion of the 
held of Greek arts and crafts, which offers endless fascination. 
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THE LAT ii FIFTH CENTURY: 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR ( 1 id 4 »x.) 


Athens After the Death of Vender The brilliant achieve* 
malu d mkUWt: years nf the fifth century u\v t an imjKin 
dcrablc dehr to the inspiration of die great democratic leader 
of Athens, Pericles. For nearly a third of .1 century, from 4 ot 
to 429 im„ t lie ruled over the state, guiding k$ policy and its 
thought by the force of his own personality. It is fruitless to 
H™ion whether tile course of Greet art and krton would 
li 3 vc followed other piths lud Pericles lived for 3 decade ur 
tnnrc ticyoud 42 [ > tt.c. h for the impact of war and the growth of 
philosophic inquiry were bringing new force* to bear on Greek 
Itfc. Yet the men who h id been trained in the Ferkfem rradi- 
tt^ji continued to work for another twenty-five years before 
disaster overtook the Athenian state and definitely altered the 
course of its fortunes, The history of the closing years nf 
the fifth century' must, therefore, be understood Ixitli m ffl ft- 
tion to comeiny.onrv thought and ns 4 background to rile 
sharply modified national psychology ,-i the fourth century. 
The Peiopmnemn War {+$1* 4 m. ) . .Shortly before the 
death of Pericles, which occurred in 429 u.i.., Greece had al¬ 
ready embarked on tlit long struggle uf th c Peloponnesian 
\V.ir. m which Athens ami Spa rut were the chid protagotlisis, 
although most of the other states of Greece allied rhcimdm 
widi one Side or the oilier before thc contest drew to a close 
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Tlie loss of man power during the Twenty-seven year* pi the 
war was so great that The quality of Greek genius declined for 
lack of men who might hate carried forward the promise of 
a n amt literature nurtured in the days of Pericles, 

The (lames of ihc iP«r. 11 tree immediate causes for the war 
arc usually cited. In the hrst place, Poiidaea, on the Chaktdic 
peninsula, was a colony of the Dorian dJEJ of Corindl and at 
the same time a member of the Athenian Empire,, though an 
unwilling one, The Athenians insisted that the appointment 
of Corinthian magistrates in Fcitidaa should cease, and they 
undertook to enforce their demands in the face of the refusal 
of both Cormth and Poridaa to concede the justice of the claim. 
These demands of Athens on Potida.3 infringed sharply on the 
sovereignty of the latter city* and they were prophetic "t the 
brer policy of Athenian imperialism. In die second place, 
Corinth had founded the colon* of Corcyra, on an island of 
ihe same name wcvt of Greece, and Corey ra had in turn 
founded the colony of Ejiitiiimnus on the RuiflLitiJ and further 
to the north. When difficulties between Corinth and Coreyrj 
arose in connection with the administration nr Epidaionus, 
Athens interested herself oi> L. half ot Lorcym and lent na\ul 
assistance against Corinth. In the thinl place, the Athenian* 
issued certain Megan nn Decrees affecting—m fact ruining—i lie 
prosperous earning trade of IIjl- Durum community of Megar.t 
with the cities of the Athenian Empire. 

h will l>c observed that none of these controversies seriously 
affected Sparta, the real antagonist of Athens in the struggle, 
1 lie Erne cause of the war, though simple enough, was much 
more deep-rooted ill an any single oven act of Athens. Racial 
anti path v between Dorians and [omans> tom mem a 1 rivalry. 
and imperialistic ambitions played their pan. but above all 
was the continuous and consuming resentment against Athens 
for holding free Greek states in the Empire against their will* 
,md the fear ]xM others, still independent, should finally he 
drawn into the net. That w;u the real, though unavowed, 
cause of the war, as judged by the historian l Imcydide*. 
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rhc Opening Strategy. Athens fud an unrivaled naval 
armament, but she was on the whole inferior to the Spartan 
mxpps on land. Pericles therefore urged on the Athenians a 
war policy by which they should concentrate their energies on 
maintaining control of the sea. so that necessary supplier* might 
freely enter the Pinru*, while the jxoplc of Aitica came wuhm 
the walls of the city and resolutely refused to meet the Spartan 
armies in the fit Id. He also advised that no attempt be made 
10 * x ™ * hc , E ^P'« during hostilities. The war commenced 
m 4j1 b.iu with an expedition of the Spartans into Attic terri- 
mr >'> ,' vhcrc rhc > ravaged the land, cutting tlown the slow- 
frawing olive trees and thereby destroying for several years the 
Chid agricultural productivity of the sum. Jt was a severe 
test of the strength of Pericles to restrain the infuriated Arlie- 
mans within the wall*, while they impotendy watched the 
destruction of their hometfeadv The Spartan pillaging expedi- 
tiorn into Attica were rqieated during the summer* uf 430 *jc„ 

4J L"- C * 4 "' B r ‘ M ancf 4 ^ * c ~' campaigiu in all. 

Use Phtgite, Meanwhile extraneous and unprediaahle 
event* modified the fortune* of war. In 430 sax, a terrible 
plague fell upon Athens and ravaged the citv, which wa* 
cmwdcd with refugee* from the countryside living under 
abominable conditions of sanitation* The plague appears t Q 
have^destroyed as many as one fourth of the population, and 
us ctfea on the morale of a people just setting out on a long, 
exhausting war was incalculable. Public fury turned on 
tn , T and he was cast out of office; but he had held in lib 
h ‘ mds departments of govern men i-tnny, navy, 

treasury, and public works—for so long a lime rliat the citv 
souk! not dispense with lus services, ant! he was cuickly re 
stored to power. But his career was nearing its cm!, He con¬ 
tracted die plague himself and died in 429 ir,c. Tile plague 
reappeared in slightly less malignant form in -427 b.c., and it 
IS probahle tl lat die decision of dre Spartans trot to invade 
Attrea m the year, -129 Be. and 426 b, w * due in each case to 

1C presence of the plague in the city in the previous year 
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The Emergence of Chon. After the Jt-ath of Pericles, the 
pewer passed to flic hands of a vulgar demagogue by flic name 
of Citron, a fanner by trade. The war. ns i[ dragged on, was 
marked by Ferocious cruelty. At tin outset the Plalfcaro had 
put to death without trial one hundred and eighty Thebans, 
whom they captured in their cTy, and when, in turn, PI aura 
was reduced by siege in 427 rc. + die Spartans executed an even 
larger number of the Pbi-uns* after putting to them a single 
question, impossible to be answered alftnuanvely: 'Have you 
done any thing to aid rite Lrtceti.onoiiiaos in dus war f When 
MvtiUm. on the island of Lesbos, revolted from the Athenian 
Empire, < Icon succeeded in having ;i measure passed in the 
Assembly providing that the men of die revolting city should 
l*e put to death and the women and children sold into slavery, 
The measure was revoked when the Assembly took calmer 
counsel on the following day, hut rht- incident h indicative of 
die declining morality and the proportionately rising barbarity 
of die Creeks during the war. 

Cleon's Tnumph at Spftaeteria* In 425 n.c.. Cleon, taking 
the place of Nkias, (he general who ought logically to have 
taken the nimiiJafid, to the amazement of the Hellenic world, 
friend, foe, and neutral, succeeded in capturing two hundred 
and ninety-two Laecdarmnman prisoners on tlic island <4 
Splucterbi, winch lay of! die promontory of Pvlos in the land 
of the Mrssemans on the wust coast of the Peloponnesus. It was 
to tele bra re rlns victory that the Messeniahs we up the statue <4 
Nike by PseodutH The possession of the prisoners gave Athens 
a great advantage. It prevented furl tier Spartan incursions 
into her Territory, and, had the headstrong falcon hern settling 
eo listen to reasonable terms, an advantageous peace might (hen 
have been concluded. The war. however, continued, though 
die scene win shifted (o Thrace and tile Cliaicidicc, where an 
exceedingly coinjKttnt Spartan commander* Brasilias, 1 h Ins 
tact. an unusual quality eii :i Spartan, was winning allied cutes 
of the Athenian Empire to die side of Sparta. 1 he failure of 
the Athenian admiral and historian 1 hucydidcs, to save Atn- 
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phipolisj one of die Cbukiilic tines rhat went over to Braddas, 
11 this mnc- led to Time yd ukV twenty-year exile* which* to 
die immeasurable gain ,f literature, gave lum the opportunity 
10 write lus whobtfly history of the Peloponnesian War. 

I he Peace of jXicitfs. In 422 ax.., a batik was fought in the 
Chalodk campaign in which bub Cleon and Rraddas svete 
killed* They lud been the principal obstacles to pence on 
either side* and consequently it was possible m the following 
vear f 421 B.t\, to conclude the Peace of Nidus, so named for 
the Athenian general. It was to have lasted for fifty years* but 
it endured in reality for less than one. 

The heavy losses of the first decade of the war. especialU av 
;li-;'. had been SEggraV30cd fcfj pttldlcnct iii rh.j n| 3 qali^g yean* 
now hroughs about a period of moderate quiet, which was* 
hr as t \ cr+ disturbed bv raids, minor engagements, and j mutual 
distnrfmation to observe tbe terms uf the treaty. There were 
nr> heavy military campaigns. Had the peace concerned Athens 
ami Sp&fftl atone* it might have endured* but die allies, par* 
ticularly those of Spans, felt that dieir interests had been sac¬ 
rificed. and they were far from cooperative m their observation 
of the terms. In during the years of comparative 

peace, Athens forced the island state of Mdos mtn her Empire 
m.i wreaked an unworthy vengeance on the Melum, who had 
sought to preserve their privilege of neutrality When next 
hostilities became severe, the quam l lay between Athens and 
a reins>tc Donan city, Syracuse. 

The Sicjlw Expedrtn,} {41 ^ 4 /j h.c.). Bv n.e., the 
Athenians had sufficiently recovered from the war and the 
plague to bunch .mmhtr great imperialistic project. Tins time 
they tindm.iuk to destroy Syracuse in Sicily, the greatest dry, 
next to Athens itself, of the anciem Hellenic world. The in- 
. i.l^nts leading up to the actual encounter were somewhat as 
Follows. I lie Dorian cities of Syracuse and Sclitim had been 
pressing the communities of Lttunim and Segesta, which were 
kmian in or.gm and hail previously been allied with Athens. 
The Segestans sent an embassy to Athens, seeking aid fmm her 
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and promising to finance tlit war againu the common Dorian 
foe m Siedv, Money was of the essence, and Athens sent an 
embassy to investigate the financial standing of Segesta. The 
Athenians were entertained lavishly cadi night in the home of 
a different Segotan, and each time they saw evidence of hound- 
less wealth in the profusion of gold and silver plate. What 
they did m>r observe was that the plate had beep collected from 
the whole city and was being transferred « ji cadi successive 
banquet for then benefit, and they returned home completely 
duped. 

The Mu; that oh of the Hernia. 1 lie Athenian Assembly* 
after hearing the enthusiastic report of the ambassadors on 
their return from Sicily, disregarded the sane counsel of Nicia.s 
against giving it credit anti listened instead tn the youthful folly 
of A ki blades, the nephew .md ward of Per. do-, who supported 
it. Intense enthusiasm swept over the jicoplv, and almost with¬ 
out a dissenting voice they voted to equip a greal fleet For the 
expedition against Syracuse, Thirty thousand men >ailed to 
Sicily under die command of three generals, Lamnehus, Nit las. 
and AldhtadcsL kimadius was a competent if uninspired 
general: Nick* was a pious and timid conserve ive who had 
open I v opposed the project : and A kihiadcv was a brilliant and 
dissolute young arisoxrar, strongh in favor of the venture hut 
with a reputation already gained fur impiety and irresponsi¬ 
bility. On the morning that the CXpedi^On was to weigh 
anchor, the Athenians were horn bed Jo discover that during 
the previous night the Hernia:, guardian statues of the god 
standing before each home, had been mutilated, Jt was a most 
imprnpitions . 1 st, smacking of treason, and gloom overcast the 
city as the fleer see sail 

The Charges dgmnst . Uohutdes. The enemies of Alcibiades 
waited until he had departed, and then, charging him with 
the mutilation of the Henna", demanded his recall and trial. 
Although die religious scruples of Akihmks prolwihly would 
noi have dcicrrrd him From the act. there is Sittk reason to 
believe that he was rcsjionsiblc, for iit\ above all others, was 
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anxious to Have the expedition sad under good auspices. How- 
cvcr t his political foe* succeeded in see tiring an order for his 
recall lo stand trial, and the state galley came to Syracuse to 
summon him. AJtibkdes left Sicily, bur he had no intention 
ol returning to Athens. Instead, he wen I to Sparta, where he 
tile ctienu valuable advice against his own state. Et was 
at hi% suggestion that they sent out a Spartan commander, 
Gylippus, to aid the Syracusans in du- field I Je al^ induced 
the Spartans to sme and fortify Dtsedea* a strategic point in 
Attica i:sdt, and thus to shut off die Athenians from ihe 'silver 
mines of Laurium* 

7 he Progress of the Syractuatt Campaign, Meanwhile, for¬ 
tune had not favored the Athenian* in Sicily. The com¬ 
manders failed to agree on a policy ot campaign. Had they 
done so, ihey might have been successful, for Syracuse was 
quite unprepared to withstand an attack. Instead, valuable 
time was lost; the morale of their army was weakened; and 
the Syracusans became aware of die divided counsel* of the 
Athenians, Lamaehus was killed and replaced by the general 
Demosthenes, and the Assembly unfortunately refused to recall 
N’idas* though he himself requested it on die grounds of ill- 
ness. Always pious. Nicias was deterred by an inopportune 
eclipse of i he moon when withdrawal from a position* fas! 
becoming untenable, was slid possible. As a resuh the 
Athrru3n& were defeated in 3 scafighl in the harlwr. ami when, 
hml y. Without supplies, they attempted to march through 
hostile country ro a place of safety, they were slaughtered like 
sheep by the Syracusans as, thirst-crazed, they threw thertv 
selves down at the Jtjver Assinarus to drink. Tins tragic de¬ 
feat of the Athenians was commemorated by the triumphant 
Syracusans m M>me of the most beautiful coins issued in Sicily. 

Niaas and Demosthenes were executed with torture, and 
most of the surviving soldiers were thrown into the stone quar¬ 
ries of Syracuse* where (hey suffered from the terrible heat of 
■her day and the cold of the night. Curious in rhe talc of 
bloody vengeance is the anecdote about the Athenian prisoners 
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who wrm their freedom ns s reward fur rcddrig ilie varies of 
Eunptdcs to their captors. 

f he End r>/ the Peloponnesian bar { 41^404 K.C.). I he 
heavy loss of manpovm in Sicily. following only a half gen¬ 
eration after the depletion of the population wrought by the, 
plague, was a blow from which Athens could not recover. For 
nine scars the war with Sparta continued with varying success, 
but the old power and prestige of Athens were gone Sparci 
with Persian aid ventured to send .1 licet men die T-i^can Scat 
disaffected subject states of the Athenian Empire seized the 
Opportunity to revolt; and in 4L2 B.cn, the Persian king began 
to reassert his authority over the Greek cities of Asia Minor* 
Sparta, to her shame, acquiesced in the encroachment of the 
barbarians on the Greek cities as die price oi Persian financial 
assistance* *11ic proud days of Marathon and Salami* were 
sadh tarnished .is the century drew to a dose. 

"The dosing Exploits of Alctblades. Meanwhile, Alcihiadcs 
had made himself unacceptable to the Spartan conn and had 
gone over to die Persian satrap, 1 tssapherncs, a wily man as 
Unscrupulous as Alcibiadcs himself. Aleibiades was pursuing 
a deliberate, if devious, path leading u> his restoration to 
Athens, and by playing one force against another, using bis 
influence with Tissapherncs and promising to secure Persian 
aid for Athens if he were restored to favor, he succeeded in 
411 b.o. in having himself recalled to the city and elected one 
of the Board of Ten Generals, In 408 b.c^ Tissapherncs was 
replaced as Persian satrap by a more honest and competent 
man, Cyrus, the son of the Persian kittg. and in tin: same year 
the Spartans sent out an exceedingly able naval commander, 
LvsandnT, who immediately cnicred into a Conperamc pact 
with Cyrus* rims voiding the agreement between the fatter s 
predecessor, Tfssaphcrne*. and Aldhiadt*, In 407 b.c. t the 
Athenians suffered a trilling naval defeat at Notium. and, ;tl 
though Akihiadcs was not present at the battle, lie lost his 
influence with the Athenians and was succeeded .is commander 
of the fleet by Conoiu Alcihifldcs withdrew to 3 palace on the 
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Hellespont, and In was destined lo play little further part in 
Creek history, 

/ he Haute of Irghmttf ( 40U fix-). Two battles of const- 
tpicrtcc were yei m lie fought, ihe hr At a success for Athens, 
die second for Sparta, In 41*6 s,t ^ the Athenians were stlc- 
ct^ful in a naval encounter at the small islands oi Arginusae 
near LcsIhw. Tlie jsohrical and ^iciai repercussions of the bar tie 
were much more dgnificant than ihe victory itself A jfflsqqg 
wend arose after the engagement, and the crews of some 
twenty-five Athenian ships were lost Tire question of rc&poiv 
stbilitv was raised in tlie Athenian Assemhlv, and there was 
much shifting of blame back and forth between the generals 
ami the trierarebs* nr commandur* of the shtps. The eight 
generals involved wete recalled to Athens in stand common 
trial in the Assembly, rather than individual trial in the courts. 
I his is fine of two occasions when Socrates refused to obev 
improper orders, for. as president of the tribe charged with the 
responsibility of the court on the day of the trial, he declined 
to put the illegal motion calling for a single nitigmcuL 

77/e b.xcfti/tou of the Generals. Ihe general* were, never¬ 
theless* condemned to death, ami sis of them, including the 
wii >-jf Pericles* Were executed, 7lte other fwn had the good 
judgment not to return to Athens at the tune. It has not bech 
the Custom of cmhzcd nations to execute their own utvstit- 
ces<]Lil generals, 17a action of the Athenian Assembly was an 
instance of the political instability that was the Achilles’ lied 
ot a gifltd people, Shortly after the incident, with a revulsion 
of Feeling, the Assembly brought to trial the instigators of the 
moduli ro execute ih c generals and w reaked a petulant venge¬ 
ance on ihem Such rash, impulsive acis are part of the price 
tlaas jl count n must pay fur direct democracy, untrammeled 
bv rhe restraints of slow-moving judicial Iwidtes, 

The Battle of Mgospotami (40$ it,r„)_ In 4 ffi n.c + . the fw 
following die Hattie of Arginusav the Athenian licet under the 
command of i .onon rook up a disadvantageous position on the 
open bench of Ospfttami in the KdfojrtilL A lei blades. 
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from hL nearby fe fflwt, wamrd Hie Athenians of their im¬ 
minent tLmjifi, hui lie was dismissed with «anf ceremony. 
Although Spartan law limbed the command of an admiral m 
a single year, the Spartan licet arrived. with die able Lys.mdcr 
terming in Hie capacity of secretary. In a bank which was 
really a surprise attack, the Spartans captured Hu entire 
A then bn fleet with die exception of twenty ships. Possibly 
there was treachery* Conon escaped with the twent\ ships, 
and* remembering die fate of the generals after the Baltic of 
Argmu&c* discreetly sailed for Cyprus rather than for Athens. 
Some year* later lie returned to At liens and rebuilt the Long 
WaJJi that were destroyed at Hu dose of Hie war. 

The News Rjtachct Athens* The cm! had come tor Athens 
Her manpower was exhausted: her ships were gone: and the 
morale of her people, after a quarter century' of war* was itr its 
lowest ebb. The historian Xenophon tells sr: ,1 ihamainr para¬ 
graph of ihc arrival in the Pirxus of the monger Tip, the 
Par a!u$ > wiili news of the defeat, 

Tn Athens when the Fttraiu* arrived during the night* the (faster 
was repined, and the $ound of availing passed up from die Piraeus 
through rhe Long Walls Tu rhi city, niic man idling the news in 
-mother. On ihut night no man dept* hut .ill mounted not onh 
for those who had pushed, bul much mure tor them wives. for they 
thought that diey ui,uld flour- stiller (he wm-e «cvw« thut they 
luil wrought jg.uust the Mdians mul many others of ihc Greeks. 
Oti the fell lowing day they j mu moiled the \ssemb)v, and I here (hey 
rewired Em block lip £ h-irkirt with die excepiu u d mio. to 
make the walls ready, staiioii guards, imd t*> do everything che 
necessary fur ihc citv to stand a siege. 1 hey were bmied *iU>nii 
these matter*. And immediately J f rrT du scafight toe rest nt 
t ficcce, with ihc exception <d the Samians, revelled from slie 
Adieu i am. 

The breakup of the Athenian Empire was at hmid- 

The Strategy of the Sparta ft J. Lysandcr and the Spartans 
did not at once make the attack on tht Pirseus dial the 
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Athenians awaited. The self-sufficiency of Athens depended 
crake!y on her ability to import foodimffo md Lysandcr, well 
aware of that economic dependence, was content to shut od the 
grain ships at the Hellespont and starve Athens into submis¬ 
sion. One man at least in Athens realized the situation, ilm 
was T heratnencs, a moderate oligarch, who had been active 
in Athens at the timr of Akibiadcs' restoration in 411 ax. 
Theraniencs believed sincerely in a form of government in 
wit:eh elements of oligarchy and democracy should be judb 
(Jously mixed, but for Ids moderation he earned in the end the 
hatred and distrust of the extremists of both parties. At tliiv 
time, he proposed in the Assembly that he be tout au an ambas¬ 
sador io Lvsandcr to discover the terms on winch peace might 
be made. Hie Assembly elected him, and he *pent three 
months and more with Lyssndcr, waiting simply until eco¬ 
nomic stringency should bring the Athenians to a realization 
of their utterly hopeless position, 

/ he Terms fjj VtAce* In 41,H p.c_ peace was finally made 
w “h four principal conditions; (1) the Lung Walk from 
A them to the scaj>ort and die fortifications of the Ptrxus should 
Ik demolished, (2) Athens should relinquish all territory out¬ 
side Attica except the island of Sakmis, (3J Athens should 
retain a navy of only twelve xhips, (4) Athens should follow 
die leadership of Sparta in peace and war. When the terms 
were accepted, the walls of Athens were razed by die citizens 
to The music of tlmc-girU. for it was fondly believed that the 
'*•" of freedom had dawned for Hellas, Such a combination 
of exhilaration and ill-judgment ha* probably accompanied the 
close Of every long and trying war* not excluding tho« of mir 
experience. It is only as die months pass dial men are 
soared by the realization that the problems of bate and dfc 
ruptiun engendered by war continue to stalk the ways i>f 
peace. 

Humiliating as the terms of the |ieacc that ended the Pelo- 
ponnestan War were to an imperial city, rhey might, hv rhe 
conventions of the time, have been much more severe, Corinth 
;md Thebes urged the miiiHlaitan of Athens, hut Sparta re- 
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nieinbering the services of the Athenians to Greece at Mara¬ 
thon and Salami* and ahu fearing the power nf Corinth and 
Thebes if Athens were too much weakened, checked the bar 
baric severity of the other cities. 

Tht Thirty Tyrants, Tire defeat of Athens brought a brief 
uverthnm of die democratic form nf government, which, with 
modifications and interruptions* inducing the long tyranny of 
Peisiitratus and, tus sons, had J bn rid led m die cuts since the 
archonship of Solon in > l H i^c, lit its place, and wUJi the sop 
I>ort of LyKinder, a small oligarchical group nf thirty men w as 
selected, ostensibly to draw 1 up L i new constitution for sub mis 
ston to tlic Assembly- Tim group, which came to be called die 
Thirty Tyrants, delayed their real funcii-m, ami instead ex¬ 
ercised an arbitrary power themselves. They started by plug* 
mg the ehy of the sycophants, or private informers, who had 
fcng Ixren a curse to decent citizens but quickly they added to 
the prescription lists die names of personal enemies and (if 
wealthy Meries, nr resident aliens* whose property they might 
confiscate* 

Wishing to incriminate as many ,is possible in the reign of 
terror, they instructed reputable citizens to participate in the 
arrests, tin one such occasion, Socrates set himself against in 
justice at the rink of his life, when he refused to toin with four 
colleagues in arresting Leon of Sal amis, a lust man. Perl raps 
as many as fifteen hundred Athenians were put to death during 
the orgy of riic Thirty Tyrants. Thousands of ndicns ited from 
flic city. The exile*, in Turn, handed together under a certain 
Thnasybutus and presently seized the Pir.tns. In a buttle diat 
followed, the forces of die Thirty Tyrants were worsted* and 
the most bloodthirsty of the oligarchic leaders, Cmia*, m$ 
kilh. l1 Kvru I hose who h.n! previnuih enlcrUiincd oligarchic 
sympathies had been mbcrcd by die excess of the Thirty 
Tyrants* In 403 «,r., f die democracy was restored, but it, too* 
waa a chastened and saddled democracy* as we shall sec when 
we study [he change m interest that came over the artists and 
writers of Athens during die fourth century* 
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THUCYDIDES. XENOPHON, AND 
ARISTOPHANES 


Tlic historian of the Persian Wars had been Herodotus, who 
was burn sonic four years before the end uf that struggle. The 
details uf the Peloponnesian War were recorded b\ two his¬ 
torians, T line yd ides anti Xenophon, whose years of maturity 
were contemporary with it. In addition to Thucydides and 
Xenophon, die comic |xict Aristophanes has left in his political 
Comedies 4 vivill picture of the condition of Greece during die 
vsar Moreover, a large uumlxr uf political and civic in scrip* 
tions onsiiftiTt further valuable sources of our knowledge of 
the fifth century. 


Ttlr t;vnni*> 

Lr/e of ThunduUu Details regarding the life of Thucyd- 
ides arc meager, for he attained tu such .t compli'u ly impartial 
critical analysis of history that hb own story seldom entered 
into it. It is known that he was rlitr son uf Olorus, that lib 
family had estates in the region of Thrace, and it may be 
cun lectured front the period ot his activity that he was horn 
in the decade between 470 ft.a and 460 fl .c Hb contact with 
Herodotus is suggested by tlx story that lie bum into fears 
ot appreciation on hearing die older historian read part of 
|i:^ work, whereupon Herodotus congratulated the father of 
Thucydides on the excellent literary ra*tc of Ins .on. Thucyd- 
ides was a general in tin- Peloponnesian War, and on In. failure 
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to save AmphipoUn from the general Brasitks in 4JM 

s.c, t be was exiled from the city of Athens, TImi punishment, 
continuing for twenty years, gave him the opportunity to 
travel about Greece during two decades, firing both camps, 
observing and assessing intention* and motives, and incorporate 
ing them mto 3ns magnificent history- Thucydides apparently 
lived until about 196 but in his History he covered the 
story .if the Ptrh>|HitmeiUin War only .is far as 411 b.i~ 

The Contents oj His “History." In the History, which is 
divided into eight books, one will find a brief introductory 
account of prehistoric Greece, a rapid sketch uf the Pcnt&m* 
or “Fifty ■yeot-perkrtT’ between the Persian and PciojKitv- 
nesian Wars, a treat in cm of the proximate causes and dn. real 
cause of flie Peloponnesian War, and a detailed description of 
the struggle* arranged by summer and winter campaigns. 
Here one will look for an evaluation nf the policy of Pericles, 
for the vtury of the Athenian plague, die rise of t Icon, the cam¬ 
paigns of Hrasidas, and the Sicilian Expedition- Thucydides 
has imcrsjxTwd into the Hi&orf from time to time sfvcclics 
which he places in the mouths of contemporary characters, 
jHilmcal nr military, and which are intended to serve as a com- 
rmnury on ihr pretensions nr the purposes of die different 
states. 

His Conception of the Hittoriarn Task,. Herodotus stated 
hi* view of history to be the inclusion of all known tales. 
Thucydides, on die contrary , declared that only after the rmsM 
painstaking search had he admitted anything io his story. He 
was con scion* the excellence (if Ills effort and declared with 
prophetic vision that his work was to be a jtassesiucm tor alt 
time, not a plaything of the moment. Both in language and 
in economic and political reasoning, die History of T hucydides 
makes exceedingly difficult reading. Only with repeated study 
and after gaining some wisdom in the ways n| governnictu and 
diplomacy as well as in historical methods, cart one hope to 
comprehend the magnitude of Ins nut Ilea and of the critical 
task that he has accomplished. 

HO? I 
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His Objectivity. Throughout riic long anti accurate treat¬ 
ment of that life ami ilcath struggle between Athens and 
Sparta, of which 1 hucydidcs realized the significance as fully 
as any statesman or general of the time, lie maintained the 
same logical and critical attitude that he was able to impart 
to the talc of his own personal fortunes. Nowhere docs the 
objectivity of Thucydides become so clear as in his neutral 
and dispassionate account of the strategical misadventure to 
which he owed twenty years of exile under penalty of death, 
ami to which the world owes the composition of his incom¬ 
parable history. The circumstances leading to his exile were 
as follows. The Spartan general Brasida* had been active in 
Thrace, and Thucydides was in command of an Athenian licet 
in those waters. Thucydides himself describes the situation 
thus: 


In this wav * Key surrendered the city of Amphipolis, and Thucyd- 
idrv with his dnpi sailed into Lion laie at night. Brasidas had 
iu« occupied Amphipolis, and only one night prevented lum from 
seizing l ion; for if the ships had not come speedily, he would have 
taken the city at dawn. 

T hat is the incident for which Thucydides was banished, 
ami with sujxrrb Hellenic reserve, that is all that he chooses to 
sa\ about it, though lie later adds, by way of explanation of 
his historical methods, another sentence or tw’o: 

I lived through the entire war; 1 was at an age to comprehend 
us action; and 1 gave unremitting attention to it. so that 1 might 
acquire accurate information. It was also mv experience to be 
banished from my country for twenty years after my command at 
Amphipolis, with the result that I was able to follow more accu¬ 
rately the course of events on both sides. 

The Siege of Platan. The very austerity of language and 
economy of phrase that Thucydides uses adds to the vividness 
of his narrative. An illustration of his descriptive style may 
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be found in ilic story of the opening incidents of ihe siege of 
It will noted [bat the cffectwcnc» of the account 
ts due to the introduction of efesCMft and unidentified dur- 
actcrs, rotifer than to wealth of detail. Tile city of Plat*a lay 
in Boeciib near the border of Attica, In the first year of the 
Fdoponnesian War three hundred Thebam organized a sur- 
prise attack, entered PkfcTOt and die jpmnwaiL 

When the citizens realized the comparatively small number ot 
their captors, they begat! to plan a counterattack, assembling 
together in secrecy b| digging through the mtiddjnck walk 
of their contiguous houses, so that they need not .lpi^r ojwnly 
in the streets. Then, at the dead of night, they launched their 
furious attack on the bewildered Thebans. Anyone who has 
wandered in the dark through the mazchke greets u even 
a modern Greek village of the count reside or the idamb will 
realize the helpless panic of the strangers m Pbtara, 

The scene of fury and hare and fear is punctuated by tne 
trivial acts of unidentified characters. 


With a great uproar the Flatai.. charged (he ««ny. while at 
the »t time the «■-«» and slave, ««»d «u thr W*j***5»?»‘ 
mg and Yelling and hurling down aoiw and ut« on the lliehattv, 

A heavy rain added to tlic eonfruirm, and at length the terri¬ 
fied Tltebans Hoi through the moaldeu night, hampered b) 
ihe maze of streets and the mud. 

Moreover, a terrain one of the Piaurant had oWd the gate by 
which thev entered, the only gate that had been opened and he 
had fattened tlfe bar with die point of a lavdin rather thani die k 


■nut act of an Unidentified Pla.xan, which Thucydides cm- 
pbarize. by adding the homely detail d the rmproviscd bolt, 
was the direct cau.se nf keeping within the city the greater 
number of the Thebans, whose execution was iarcr to bring 
Much I v retribution on Pbtaa. 

The panic-stricken flight of the Thebans took them up and 
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• lown the streets of the city, causing some of them to climb 
t te sirs Wall an,I throw themselves over, though most pcmhetl 
in the attempt. A few managed to escape through an un¬ 
guarded gate, cutting the bar "with an axe that a certain 
woman gave to them. It was a curiously human act of mercy, 
or (Krh.lv. which saved the lives of a few 'Hicham while there 
"as yet time tor csca|>c. The reasler of the description of the 
me cm i> in use If seized with the terror and confusion of that 
night in I lataa, in which only two individual characters 
emerge, the Plataan who closed the gate with a javelin, and the 
woman who handed an axe to the dcsjwratc Thebans, and both 
arc nameless am! obscure. 

The Funeral Speech of Feeder The modern practice of 
honoring the unknown soldier originated with the Athe¬ 
nians. anil is described in Thucydides' account of the ceremony 
commemorating those slain i„ war. which serves as the setting 

Ur A 7T T" K T ,b,<: s ' wcch of hi* History, the Funeral 
speech of 1 cedes At the close of the first year of the Pclopon- 

nestan War. the Athenians, following the custom of their forc- 
a hers. Intr.ed With a public servtce those who had fallen in 

For rh •"T l ‘i ,t, | c,f i bo "« >n *he fairest suburb of the citv. 
For three days the bodtc, lay in state, and they then were borne 

T i'" C,,,rCSS W0 “'- ,l,c ^ «f «ch man 

2 ‘ C °T mon CHffin of hi » Wihe. "And one 

uop<> bier, covered wtth a shroud, was borne in the (.roses. 

sion in memory of those whom they were unable to find when 
file bodies Were gathered for burial/’ 

! .spect 1 1 of Pericles is preserved nnlv ,i ■ 

Thucydides ha, com,*,scd l . 

“ t'C'-'T "7 ° Wc - Yc ' ' l,crr c:1 " «* If"- doubt 
a hr historian heard and recorded Mime of the nch phrases 

that fell from the bps of Pericles on that day. ' 

I lie speech opens thus: 

Mint of ihosc who have alrcadv w.Un I,_• . 

I^jyj p<'Kcn here praise the man who 
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.wl<!r<l tin* vpccv'h to «nir custom* thinking it a go"diy thing th.it 
it dinutd he spoken over those who have t-illcn in war. But to me 
it would have seemed enough that only in action should honor lx 
paid to those who proved themselves brave in action: and that the 
valor ot m.uiv men should not rest, for belief or doubt, with a single 
mail, according to whether he speak eloquently or not. 

After paying tribute to the ancestor* who have bequeathed 
a free state to the men of Athens, Pericles says a word about 
the democratic form of government under winch they live, 
and the opportunities that it affords to the citizens. 

We have adopted j polity that duo wit imitate the custom* of 
our neighbors, but rather we afford an example to them. And our 
socicts is callctl a democracy because we live untler the control not 
uf the few but the mans. Yet. whereas men arc all on an equality 
in private matters, the esteem which a man cnjtrys depends on his 
own excellence and not on the class to which lie belongs. I urrhir- 
more, if a man has any hcttciii w’hicli he can confer on the cits, he 
is not prevented by poverty and the obscurity of his position from 
doing so. 

Pericles is proud also of the spirit of relaxation with which 
the Athenians have been able to temper the discipline of life. 
Festivals and games arc celebrated to the jov of all, bonus are 
adorned with the refinements of civilization: and, with an eye 
on the Athenian mastery of the sea, he can add: 

Because of the power of our city all things from all the earth 
find their way to her. and it is our privilege to enjoy die fruits of 
our own land with no more complete sense of *ecurit\ dun we do 
the products of other men. 

Pericles likewise' finds satisfaction in die Athenian system 
of education with its freedom for individual taste in opposi- 
tion to the rigid code imposed upon the Spartan youth, for in 
the moment of danger the Athenians prove themselves equal t<» 
the demands of courage and endurance as thoroughly and as 

|4UJ 
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promptly as do those who have been subjected to continuous 
regimentation. The moral philosophy of his fellow citizens he 
summarizes thus: “We arc lovers of beauty with moderation, 
and we arc lovers of wisdom without weakness. Wealth we 
regard as an opportunity for service, not 3 $ an occasion for 
boasting.” 

The praise of the dead has taken the form of an exaltation 
of the city, so that those who listen to Pericles may realize how 
great a heritage has been preserved for them by those who 
have given their lives in its defense. 

For this reason I have spoken at length about our city, for I 
have wanted to make clear that the contest for us involves a greater 
hazard and a greater reward than it does for those who enjov no 
similar privileges. 

Thus these men who have died proved themselves worthy of the 
city. Those of us who arc left may pray for a happier lot, but we 
must show a spirit no less bold against the enemy. I would have 
you day by day gaze upon the ,*>wcr of the city until you become 
enamored of her, and when she has attained to great majesty in 
your eyes, then reflect that it was by courage and a conception of 
duty and a sense of obligation in danger, that these men secured 
your heritage. They gave their lives for the common gcx»d, and for 
themselves they gained honor that is ageless, and the noblest of 
tombs, not that in which they lie, but that in which their valor 
remains forever recorded on every occasion for praise or action. 

tr tic \\ u c vsurltl is the tomb of famous men. and it is not 
alone the epitaph on the funeral stela: of their native lands that 
records their worth, but it is an unwritten memorial of the spirit 
rather than of matter that endures in the hearts of men even in 
lands not their own. 

Only at the end of his speech docs Pericles return to the 
oca scene o mourning, with a word, not of commiseration 
but of comfort for the relative, who remain, and with an 
admonition to those whose privilege it will yet be to serve the 

'•ate: And now when you have mourned, each for your own, 
go your way. 
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Estimate of Thucydides. Enough has been said to indicate 
the method of Thucydides, with his exacting standards of ac¬ 
curacy. and the concise anil objective style of composition that 
was a necessary complement to his purjxsse. In addition, 
however, to his literary and historical capacities, the most 
arresting fact about Thucydides is his exceptional mentality. 
He lived in the proudest years of Athenian achievement, con¬ 
temporary with the dramatists, artists, and philosophers vs ho 
sited luster on the Age of Pericles, and for the profundity of 
his thinking there is none with whom he will not bear com¬ 
parison. He records the reactions of man in the stress of siege 
and battle, svhen the contest was for the freedom of die in¬ 
dividual and of the city-state, dearer than life itself. 


Xenophon 

Life of Xenophon. In some respects. Xenophon belongs 
more properly to the fourth century, for the greater part of 
his work was corti|>oscd in that period. However, he wrote a 
conclusion to Thucydides* history of the Peloponnesian War, 
and consequently he must he considered with the other Greek 
historians of the fifth century, especially since lie is one of the 
writers on whom we arc dependent for the account of the 
great war between Athens and Sparta. 

Xenophon was born in Attica about 430 b.c„ the year of the 
Athenian plague and one year before the death of Pericles. 
He was the son of a rich father and grew up in Athens during 
the unsettled years of the war. with the opportunity to cultivate 
sport, hunting, philosophy, adventure, or scholarship at will. 
He was never a serious student, but he did have a taste for 
both philosophic speculation and personal adventure. He came 
strongly under the influence of Socrates. In 401 b.c., in the 
confused period following the downfall of Athens, he sought 
diversion by joining a mercenary expedition which the Persian 
prince Cyrus was leading against his kingly brother Artaxerxes. 
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Xenophon’s jccount of that expedition, the “March of the Ten 
I liousand. is presented in his Anabasis. 

In Wy B.c., he returned to Athens, but the execution of his 
old master. Socrates, nude the city intensely distasteful to him. 
He toined a second mercenary expedition in i% b.c., this time 
with King Agesilaus of Sparta, svho was fighting in Asia. In 
m B C - al Cornea in Greece, lie found himself fighting with 
Sparta against his native city of Athens. He was given an 
estate in the Pelo|«mnese by the Spartans, and there he lived 
the pleasant life of a country gentleman, writing his versatile 
l«oks, pursuing the s|>om of the field, and training his sons, 
wail, some recollection of his old loyalty, to fight on the side 
Of the Athenians at Maminca in 562 b.c. He died about 55d 
h.c., possibly at Athens. 

77/r HeUemcar The Hcltentca or Greek, History , of 
.Xenophon, though not his most imnormnr twvl u _ 



back to the Black Sea. The 
not only make of the book 

m) 


an excellent adventure tale, but 
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embrace exceedingly important information on the gcograph- 
ical conditions of a little-known region 3nd about the social 
customs of many peoples. The organization of the Greek 
army from within its own ranks and the maintenance of suc¬ 
cessful discipline through the hardships of the long march to 
safety also afford a striking proof of the power with which the 
democratic ideals had seized upon the people. Most readers 
will recall the dramatic |K>int in the book in which the soldiers, 
after their long months of hard and often hopeless marching 
through the inhospitable interior of Asia, reach the mountain 
crest from which they look down upon the sea, which means 
to them a long-dcspaircd-of highway to I heir homes, and raist 
the cry: “Thalassa! Thalassa' —"The sea! Hie sea 

The Socratic Writings. Four treatises, the Memorabilia, or 
Recollections, Apology, or Defense . Symposium, or Banquet, 
anti (Economists, or Householder, tell of the association of 
Xenophon with his master Socrates. They arc not of profound 
philosophic importance, although their value in forming an 
accurate estimate of the character and personal peculiarities of 
Socrates is not to be disregarded. 

The Lesser Worlds. The variety of Xenophon’s interest is 
further attested by his remaining books. The L\rop<rdia, or 
Education of Cyrus, is an idealized account of Xenophon's 
conception of the proper education of a prince, and it includes 
much of his own political philosophy. In the Constitution of 
Sparta he shows again his strong prejudice in favor of that 
state. The Micro, which takes its title from the name of the 
tyrant of Syracuse, deals with the advantages and disadvantages 
of tyranny from the point of view of the tyrant himself. 
Xenophon also wrote interesting amateur essavs on hunting, 
horsemanship, and cavalry maneuvers. 

Estimate of Xenophon. Xenophon lived in stirring times 
and was intimately associated with the greatest characters of 
his day. Furthermore, lie had the necessary literary training to 
write of adventures and experiences that so IrcijucntU fall 
to the lot of men who, through lack of education, arc either 
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indifferent to the significance of history in the making or 
|X)u crlcss to record it. For these reasons the writings of 
Xenophon are invested with no mean historical importance. 
It was. however, his misfortune that lie should always challenge 
comparison, both in historical and philosophic composition, 
with Thucydides and Plato who dealt with similar themes and 
who were unquestionably his intellectual superiors. 

Aristophanes 

Aristophanes Relation to His Times. Reasons might Ik 
offered for discussing the work of Aristophanes and the other 
writers of comedy in connection with the dramatists rather 
than with the historians, for the comic poets never allowed 
historical accuracy to stand in the way of a good joke, and the 
nature of comedy almost inevitably invites the distortion of 
truth. \ cr the qualities of Athenian comedy during the fifth 
century w’crc so vitally conditioned by contemporary political 
circumstances, the characters and allusions were so intensely 
personal, and the plays so often related to the progress of the 
Peloponnesian War itself, that the purpose of Aristophanes and 
his associates will be more clearly grasjicd if comedy is treated 
in connection with history. 

The Origin of Comedy. With the death of Sophocles and 
Euripides m 406 u.c, the creative phase of Athenian tragedy 
had come to an end. Another type of drama, comedy, had 
been nourishing contemporaneously with tragedy for some two 
decades, and by reason of literary style and historical allusion, 
had grown quite as important as tragedy. The latter hail been 
. 1 offic,al ‘y sponsored in Athens about 534 b.c. Comedy in 
time was also adopted by the state, coming in, as did tragedy, 
with the religious sanction of Dionysus, but it did not flower 
until about a century later. It originated with the revel songs 
of the villagers, somewhat as tragedy began with the dithyram- 
hic chants of the country folk at the times of festival. Comedy, 
however, because of its later development and because it built 
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on the existing dramatic structure, was always more artificial 
than tragedy. 

The history of (ircck comedy is divided into Old, Middle, 
and New Comedy, of which the latter two. Middle and New 
Comedy, will be described in connection with die literature 
of the fourth century and the Alexandrian Age respectively. 
T hough something is known of the life and work of a consid¬ 
erable number of fifth-century comic writers, fortune has pre¬ 
served the plays of only the greatest of them. Aristophanes. A 
fairly satisfactory accoum of the nature ami significance of 
Old Comedy can be built about this one man. 

Nature of Old Comedy. Old Comedy, as portrayed by .Aris¬ 
tophanes in the fifth century, was essentially political, social, 
personal, and local. For no branch of ancient literature is a 
close knowledge of Athenian life more necessary, if one would 
understand it fully, than for Old Comedy. The plays depend 
for their success on a travesty anil mockery of dishonesty or 
insincerity in public affairs. The statesmen, soldiers, sophists, 
and dramatists of the cits, even the gods uf Olympus, arc men- 
turned by name or paraded in the theater as targets for the wit 
of the writer and the amusement of the audience. No person, 
alive or dead, anti no institution was immune from the in¬ 
tensely clever, very pointed, often scurrilous anil frankly inde¬ 
cent barbs of the comic poets. 

Appraisal of Old Comedy. In the plays of Aristophanes there 
arc many passages of vigorous humor and riotous coarseness 
that were calculated to fulfill the first function of a comic poet, 
which was to cause the exclusively masculine Athenian audi¬ 
ence to split their sides with laughter. It would, however, be 
a mistake to think of Aristophanes as trivial or insincere or 
essentially vulgar. It was an age of uncctisorcd frankness, ami 
the poet was not troubled about niceties of language. Vet 
Aristophanes was a consummate artist, and his choral passages 
arc to be numbered among the most beautiful in Cireck poetry. 
Furthermore, the purpose of the comic poets, or at least of 
Aristophanes, was to restore the city to the stern and sound 
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moral in ut the rarh day* o:i At human frcei him ,as, it existed at 
iJic rime of the Persian Wjos, and from which lie saw tt 
slipping ail too rapidly. The passionate sincerity of hh reform- 
init zeal is attested by Saint John < Ihrysoirom, who is said to 
have hiiuwE in die play* such high-minded motives that he was 
induced in keep diem constantly bv E11tii ¥ even ui use them j* 
hts pillow by mght T for Etc knew no writer more pure and 
austere. 

1 lie license of Uid 1-omody was cheeked ante or twice by 
rite state, but when that occurred it was itself a of the 
decadence u) dm fifties. So long as the Athenians remained 
confident of tlie inherent security of their free institutions, they 
von Ini afford to laugh at the foibles of their statesmen and 
diemselvdy and ihey did laugh, luudEv and Uftronriously. 
When die city of Athens was destroyed in 43M w.c,. Old 
Tomedy was doomed, for laughter come* hard to those whose 
fortunes have been shattered. 

h)c Pin vs of Aristophanes, Aristophanes was bom about 
445 D,<i. t anti died about 3H5 s, c . Of his forty comedies, the 
eleven rbur have been preserved are listed with the dates of 
theu production: Aehanmtts (425 n.c.) t Kmghts (424 h.c^ 
Clouds (423 a.r;.)* Wasps (422 n&) y Pence (42E Ha;,}, Birds 
(al l Hi .), Lystftrntu (411 n.c.), Thesniophonnzusar (411 s.c,), 
b'rtigs (405 *u:.). Ecclestazntte ($i2 bx.), Plants (JSfl *.&)♦ 
1 he dates of the phvs are much mure significant than they 
were with tragedy, for am temporary [political life is the stutT 
of Ins creation*. Aristophanes was horn half j generation after 
E '.riLit * ,iv>Limed power in Athens and some nine years after 
the Arliciurns in their arrogance hail set up the Empire on the 
W nf force. H c grew tlJJ v , try ^ 0 f s y mpt J jy y^th 

the ciirrent democracy, protesting against the outrage to the old 
morality. Many of lus plays arc filled with attacks, both open 
and eoser;, an what lie considered the sophistic philosophy of 
the tragic poet Euripides* though the precise allusion* are wine- 
time* difficult to interpret. 

The Paaftsitc Comedies. '< Ackermant',’" Peace " 'Lxustratu " 
(4181 
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It ri diifkuh divide die extant plays of A ristop lianas arbi¬ 
trarily into categories, an*! yet if may be mure; illuminating 
10 consider together those which seem u* lead to commoii eiul\, 
ij, Ml i 0 catalogue them one after another. Thus there is one 
group, consisting of the the Icmc, rind rite Lias 

train, which contain d eh Title propaganda agaiu>t w.i lt, they 
tcerc all produced hiring the Peloponnesian ^ ar and were 
prompted by die willerings of Greece during di-it ■uruggk, 
I"he ,-JrcAatuntitp which is the earliest play of Aristophanes still 
etftnm ami winch was produced m 43 t'w-, wlu n he m as about 
twenty vciiri of age, has preserved elements that ■'Uggc-ii die 
form Ut die old village revel song. The real point of die pby, 
however, is die vigorous attack tin tin war parry, that ls.nl for 
years compelled the Athenians to endure die duress of 
confinement witllitt the crowded city. Four years after the 
presentation of die Acharm&fiS, m 421 «.c. the year qf the 
Peace of Midas, which pur a temporary stop to die war. Am 
topharws offered the Men T& pW* iWs * ^ nature of 

propaganda h r the peace party, and deals with the mikrmg 
endured bv bosh sides during the struggle. Despite all us 
mockery, the comedy carries with it an earnest hope and plea 
for continuing peace under the Treaty of Nicim* Finally, hi 
411 *.c. t when Athens Wi it still stuggenng from the appalling 
loss of the Sicilian Expedition two years ear lief and the war 
was entering it, final stage, which was to end in the Jcstruct.on 
of die city, Aristophanes bunched in the LyJvtnitti one more 
powerful protest against the folly of the war* In this p ay, rite 
women, despairing of any common-sc use attitude on the part 
of die men, themselves proceed, under tin leadership uf a 
strong-minded woman, Lysisttaw, « ^ Ihriwmkr.of the-amiy, 
n> exert the pressure necessary to procure l^-ace 
The Betiitot Cornea: "Knight Bird,. A second 
group of comedies, the Knight pud the Birds, is dudlv die 
tinjished for political satire* although the latter play » hp 
largely dependent for its development on the contemporary 
expedition of Athens against Syracuse, that it might as reason 
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jl>,y 1k cl***! among the pacihsne play,. The Kmghu was 
produced in 424 six months after ( Icon', successful ex¬ 
ploit at Pvlm and Sphacteria, when he made good |,i, boast 
•y capturing the Spartans to the number „f two hundred and 
tune tv-two. Tile play is a virulent political attack on Cleon, 
tile- vulgar demagogue. and incidentally on the Athenian 
people for supporting suet, a man in office. The /hr* which 
was performed in 4H the second year of the ,11-fattd 
Sicilian hxpedmtMi, is a fantastic satire on the wild foilv of 

’ tat project, which was regarded as imperialistic by the peace 
party in Athens, * 

"> Utmry .We- “Thesmnphounz nor " 
J' r ° SS - lwo “"ivdies, the Thesmsphomoos* ;t nd the 

7T‘ :i |,Jr,,i > ™' «** on *e tragic dram¬ 

atists. The rhtmophoaazm*, or "Women celebrating the 
Fist.cal of the Thcsmopltoria" presented in 411 na., was Jj- 
rccte.1 against Runpidcs. who had frequently been the object 
of Aristophanes wrath for Ins alleged common .if .he coy, 
as well as for In, declining tragic style. More important than 
t ie development of the rather weak plot is the extended paro.1, 
ie meters, rhythms, and metaphors of the new tragic 
•"-try, rkhnt so dwaueful to Aristophanes. The Frogs. 

Tic-m'o/ 1 " ' 3 mUCl> ***’" Ii,cr - lr >' satire than the 

IXZ**”"*- “* ,,,c ,i " 0 ' L,,muiv ° f Ans - 

The hogs. An analysis of riser action „f the Frogs affords 
a ome an insight into the nature of Old Comedy and an 
illustration of the rapidity with which current events were 
ti .instated into the verses of rite comic theater. The Frogs was 
presemed a, the Lcn,ca early «K a „d was awarded the 

S : n P T *" ** apomored by the state. There 

ut he play two <lat.net historical threads. The fits,, or 

Tschv u t T ° f thc dramas of 

Huinidcv df !’ X J tU ” Pid “’ oi -tschylns ami 

4* ides, thc less obvious theme ,s the political fat* of Athens 


Till l Vitim S, \F.\C |\, AM! VttlSTOI'H AMA* 

:ls the Peloponnesian War draws to a closc. The Atheism 
vudicuce wju alert to tilt JitMurkal uiipheatinm. 

1 he Qualities of the Trdgtc Writers as Reflected in the 
"Frogs* To make dear Aristophanes' criticism of tire writers 
of tragedy, it will l*e necessary to recall the tinier and charac¬ 
teristics of tile three nun about whom lie wrote. /Esehylus 
had been horn under the Pasisuratids; he had witnessed the 
coming of democracy to AUum and had fought to preserve it 
■ii Marathon and Salami*. Hiv philosophy of life and poetry 
is aloof and conservative. He is convinced that no I letter educa¬ 
tion can be found than l|s.it which preserved the city through 
tlie trial of the Persian Wars. Sophocles was enough younger 
to he influenced by die Intellectual inquiries of the philosophic 
circles of the citv. but his own unvarying good famine robbed 
his plays uf sticial intensity. Consequent iv r he is represents I in 
the Frogs as retaining in Hades the chaructcmna: good humor 
of hts earthly existence, and for that reason declining to enter 
the contest between the dramatists. Euripides, on the Other 
hand, though he wrote in the language of tragedy, had the 
heart of .in iconoclastic philosopher. The trstablulled order of 
society, and even the gods themselves, were rqiearedly attacked 
i ti his plays in wh,ir seemed U> Aristophanes outrageous and 
sophistic language. 

The Sfgnifount Dates* cEschyhi* had dud in 4% ioc_, and 
a half century later, in 4t>fi b.c., both Sophocles and Euripides 
followed him to the grave. TIic fretting was ideal for a mail 
of Aristophanes' raleuis, and the Frogs, presented about foui 
months aftci the death of Euripides ami Two months after the 
death uf Sophocles, could not have I seen more opportunely 
timed. 

f he Political Scene tn 405 h,c., Tin re also lie? m rhe back¬ 
ground ot the play a strong consciousness of the political ami 
military situation in the city. The Peloponnesian War had 
broken our m 441 u,c.; the plague of 4.<f>—427 tu r bad dr 
stroyed one fourrh of the |>upihtiont Pericles had died in 
4d9 ii.c.j the disastrous Sicilian Expedition ut 415 e.c* e<>4!4 b.c. 
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liot] cosi Athens thirty thousand bve*^ Alcihmdcs, the brilliant 
Inn Corrupt general, was in exile. And now, some six months 
before the present jliuh of die Frogs, the Athenian*, by Hcrcu 
Lean etlorts winch included rhe unprecedented step of offering 
freedom and enfranchisement to the slaves, had won a notable 
rsLn.d vicoirv at Afgtnusx, and for the moment the spirits of 
die people were eland. In iliat [ndnic.iJ atmosphere the 
comedy was •offered. 

1 hr Aition o/ the Frogs. 1 Dionysos, the god id tragedy, 
despairing of finding any longer a good |jyet on earth, has 
decided to go down tO Hades In order to fcril^ back Kuripuks. 
Me is represented as ait effeminate am] foppish gin], clad in a 
sailmn robe and wutuen s slippers, but over that garb lie has 
cast a lionV skin, with the intention of passing for Heracles on 
Imv mp in ] lades, lie enters die orchestra, accompanied hy his 
c, Xiiiitliiiiij Vi ho, hc4' i]v laden with bundles, fide 5 'on an ass, 
Dnmyuis cries due indignantly again it |us grumbling slave: 


Dupnvsiic 

^ d!, it dm no* the hrijihi of insolence and complete 
mil indulgence] Here am l Dionysus. mn „f Beef. 

, "ijlLing and mysetJ, and jJl>m ing this 

klDw to ride, so that lie may nr* Lx elisirrad nr carry 


a burden. 

X.iVnnAs 

V\ hat t diat: A to 1 nut carrying an v thing? 

1 >IOXV»'S 

E *"" ,jt] yuu he carrying anything, when ycnjVc 
carried yutira^lf 5 

XvMni,u 

^Vh} I'm carrying these Esiin«Jle<, 

! "i KM -,i ■, 

How? 

X riu,w 



MliijIi against my will. 


Titn vi»imxiAum^N and \itis s t *ph, wi-.s 


DjiiMYtj l 

Uu’t die jvv cirn iiif; what VPu JfC ^ tiff % intyr 

X sXrntA* 

Well. I iWi knrnv Ihjw it is, bur my shoulder hum. 

In this trivial dispute a* to whether Xanthias or the ass i-- 
really carrying the bundle*, tine has at the outset a tatirc on 
iljt: sophistry of Euripides, 

Dionysus and Xanilnas proceed to the door oi Heracles 
house and call forth that hero in order to learn from him the 
route to Hades, for he had oner gone there to bring back 
the three-headed dog Cerberus, Heracles, greath amtisrii at 
the disguise; of Dionysus, ask-* hi> purple in going To Hades, 
Dionysus explains that he w.mh n> find a creative poci capable 
of composing a noble, bold expression, such as, "the airy 
dumber of Zeus,' or, "the foot of time* or, "a person s soul 
not being perjured through the falsehood of tin tongue* He 
is citing char acre risfic example^, though in tent ion.il I y confused 
in recoElection, from tragedies extant at die time And well 
known U> the audience, 

Meades affably suggests several ways by which Dionysus 
may reach Hades—bv hanging, hv poison, nr by jumping from 
a high tower—all of which are rejected with honor, Finally 
Heracles consents to < lever iU the terrifying journey across the 
River Styx in Charon's skill Ar this point the attention of 
iht audience is directed to the Ferryman of the Dead and Ins 
boat by a Dead Man. who, as lu is Un m across die orchestra, 
has a few words ct> say, CharOu receives Dionysus into bis 
bom but refuses to take aboard any slave who hail noi volun¬ 
teered for naval service at Arginuarr, X.inthias oHers the 
customary excuse that he lias sore eyes., bur Ins plea is rejected, 
and lie is compelled to walk around the shore of die Like, 
wink Charon ami Dionysus make use ut the ^kjfb i .baron 
requires the unfortunate god to earn hi? passage by rowing the 
boat, wldi I; causes Edm great discornforr. 
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Ctraaopi 

Here, vii by the oar. lilionvitn min/ it ttmtutui > 4 n*t 
fit* <w the wfr, | It (here is anyone else i«j 
sail, I11 lum hurry, |To Dtcmytuf , | You utiipuj Jrilt. 
what arc you dtHnjpr 


Wtut 4111 ! lining Why, fin siilinp tin die "or, as 
vuij (Hid me n> viuirtcli 

Cumkok 

No, 1 .idttjly, iint there: sit here. 

1 hi WtiCI 

All rtphi. 

Cl MAUN 

Nin.li sttttfb viiur arm* out. 

DlON¥*l * 

All riyiiu 

Dmum 

Oh, don't keep ulLnii; mm sense. Hr.Kc ycurr feet and 
rfnv as Humph v<ui meant it, 

t JltlNIfSI S 

\V>El T hnw fan I rms*' I've htu! nu expetirmr. 1 know 

noihinp «l die *1:4. ji(d i'm noi Salami Ilian.. 

ClIAtmS 

Vnu can dn it l-hmIi triumph. lur you wH 3 hi h the mi*t 
deli^hilul nwTindiefc when cnee von start. 

DlONfiUS 

Melotfirt [mm whum 7 

Cm l H mV 

From 1 a i ij^-s dint iiiijj like stvan*—tnarvelrnisly 


Snv the word* 


,\s ihcv row across the lake. Dkmy’sio Ijccomct tnvolvcil in 
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i verbal controversy with a Chorus of frogs in the marsh* who 
punctuate their song with the refrain Brebefcfax \oux f^oax. 
Arrive* I at the further side of the Stygian Lake, Dionysus and 
Xandms aTc reunited, and Charon, after receiving hi* pay, 
withdraw* with Jli* skifl. A ChofUS composed of Initiates tfUO 
die Mysteries now appears* This second Chorus i> m« char- 
aarmtic of all Greek comedies. 

At length Dionysus, hopeful that hie disguise may prove 
effective, knocks at the door of Pluto. die god of Hades, arid 
announces himself as "the mightv Herades." He is witx 
l»cctedly successful, for JEscu*, the servant of Pinto, who ro 
members the misdeeds of Heracles when he tried to steal the 
dog Cerberus, bursr* forth from the door and abuse? him sej 
soundly that IH-muas I■ ^r -, !m taste fbtf dw fot arid bastdji 
[jtrsuadcs Xanthias to assume the limn s skin and [day the pvt 
of Heracles* while he takes up die bundles ami acts the slave. 
No sootier has this change been made than Persephone's 
maid emerges and invEtes Xanthias, suppodng him to lie 
Heracles, to a bantjucL Dionysus promptly compels his son¬ 
ant to change costumes again, and once mure he appears as 

He fades. I ht.Teuj.iori rwu women in.nkct'[K"fivi who h,id keen 
rubbed by Heracles mi Ins previous trip, appear ami abuse 
Dion vs us with the bawdy vigor of Billingsgate fishwives. 

First InskektU 

Oh. Phi bane. PLithanc. that aatuiodrcl is \mk again, 
tIn ,,ik' that came to nur um and at' up si\tecu loaves. 

StCOMi IS-VKlirilR 

Vo, by Zcus. die very one. 

Firm hsKirrn 

Ami he ate kvrniy pieces uf meat, at a halt oi*>l j 
piece, 

Sf.n^h t NVKfLt't*. 

And there tva> a lui ul garlic- 


run yihdes. xknophon, and Aristophanes 
Fikst IvvKftm 

\T» Dionvftu .J You didn’t think I'd know you with 
your buskins on. Ah yes! And 1 haven’t mentioned 
all that pickled tish. by Zeus, nor the fresh cheese, vou 
wretch, which you gobbled down, baskets and all.— 
And then when l asked for pjy, lie glared at me and 
mured.—You and your dirty gullet. I’d like to take a 
stone and smash the teeth you used to cat up my goods. 

Dionysus is frightened anil once more effects a change of 
costume with his slave, and Xanthias is again Heracles. 
1 hereupon lactic returns to the scene with a warrant for the 
arrot of the supposed Heracles, who is now Xanthuts. and the 
confusion of identity by this time has grown so great that 
tiny strike u|k»ii the plan of Hogging the pair one after an¬ 
other, m order to determine who is the slave and who is the 
god Hie former might l>c expected to scream with pain 
while the latter should not feel the lash. Hut both Dionysus 
and X.nubias sustain the blows in stoic silence, or when they 
are compelled to cry out in anguish, they disguise their cjacula- 
tions by Idling out a verse of |xx-try, which they pretend to be 
reciting, Apollo!—thou who dost rule over Delos anti Pytho," 
or by pretending that a thorn in the foot or the smell of onion* 
lias occasioned the involuntary tears. Unable to reach a con¬ 
clusion by this method, /fcjtcus cscom both Dionysus ant! 
Xanthias off to submit to the judgment of Pluto and Per- 
sephone-, to the rueful reflection of Dionysus that such a plan 
would base been welcome before the beating. 

The Varubasts. Only the second Chorus is left in the 
orchestra, and at this |H>int occurs a characteristic feature of 
Oreek comedy, the parahtuis. in which die Chorus advances 
r " the front of the orchestra and addresses the audience in the 
IKTson of the author on matters usually unrelated to die play. 
In the I’rogt, the parabasis deals, among other things, with the 
I "ilitic.il turmoil of Athens, the stringency of war measure*, 
the debasement of die currency, and the proposed recall of 
Alcibiadcs. 
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The A go ft. When [he action h returned* Xanthias ami 
y^irm reappear and -Eaais explain* luw Jaschvlus hias for 
ft ft; ycqfs held undisputed Lite ch a n hit i miisc excellence in 
Hades until the upst.iri Euripides now challenge* hira* Thus 
the W 3 y is prepared lor another character htic feature «d if reck 
comedy, ilit j gott, or "contest/’ In the agon of the I'rOgs* 
Dionysus, who, as the Greek god cl tragedy, has some know I- 
edge of tragkstenWiha$been selected to judge between As l hv 
lus am! Euripides, The literary contest between the iw.> 
runs in considerable length, and in various ways dunr com¬ 
parative merits and defects arc evaluated—die prologues* the 
meters, especially of the dmric passages, and rljt weight <il the 
iambic verses- Much of die argument ts severely tethuka., 
but there is no mistaking die type of contest which Ariv 
tr [phones hunuiKiusly reconstructs. Thm one will appreciate 
the jibes of Euripides at ihc bombastic and mwniprdiensihlc 
phrases of .Esdiylu^Samander*, haiilcmcprs, griffins, 
bronzed id a id upon the shields, or hippugnffs and gorgutis 
-as cojitrasu-il with die lowly and homely uvlc m winch 

Euripidc* immt riNr j»Sfe. Qr - NJU tlu >. riL f lh * 
criucura of the ponderous prologues of -disciivim* Idled with 
"woe ami lamentation/' in contrast with rlw eimiempumiM 
parody «f a l uripklean monthly Otl die robbery of his hen¬ 
roost which fediyi m comt^so and deliver, m mock heroic 
manner. 

Moit important and amusing uf all is die scene m syhich 
Dionysus brings out a great pah ol ^ates and invito Twliy m 
and Euripides to |>our into die scale pam each a verse of his 
own poetry. 

Would that thc'bnnjjiic Argo Ha4 never nirinl on her wav, 
U the first contribution of Euripides, who selects the well 
known opening va, of hi. Main <> nwr Spcrche.m and 
grazing land of cattle,” is ihc reply Of lAchyim, WHO ™°®» 
a verse from bk lost Phtl'KtcM, When the *c.ilc \>.m> art 
released, the vi i*t of A ■■■ hvlus is found In weigh m.-ifc- Jn-.ivily* 
for, says Dionysus, he has thrown in a river, like tin w**d 
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merrhaim, whn wi-i their llcwo before selling (hem m dial 
they may weigh more heavily, while Euripides lias employed 
a light, winged verse. 

1 litu the conics continues but never Jo the insubstantial 
verses £jf Euripides equal in weight the massive phrases of his 
opponent. At length Pluto, the god of the underworld, urge* 
Dionysus to reach a decision, promising that lie nun take luck 
to earth with him the dramatist of Ins choice, Dionysus* con¬ 
trary to Ins original intention, selects jEsehylus, and when 
Euripides reproaches him for breaking hw uiib and leaving 
him to death, Dionysus is able to paraphrase to Euripides bn 
own caviling words from the Hippolytus. It w:is my tongue 
that swore, not my mind* and to argue with sophistic J\u 
ri pi dean logic that death k life and life is death, and ihnf 
shame i; nothing morr than an ephemeral convention. 

Estimate of the ‘ Frogs.’ Comic paroth appears in the frogs 
as one recognizes verses from many of the ejtram tragedies 
woven into the fabric nf rhe comedy Even mure striking is 
rhi mood nf high courage m the closing song of thi Chorus, as 
I lie chosen bard returns i 0 his second birth in the city, which, 
fatigued with a generation of war and revolution* may now 
hope tor .i counsel of wisdom and a cessation from ilu shocks 
of war* Hm this was rile earnest praver of j sukctc man for 
a happy issue that was mu to lie. Tragedy never revived in 
Athens, and within another year the naval victory of tin 
Spartan Lysander at Aigospotami was to spell the doom of 
the Athenian Empire, 

77ie Domestic Comedies: ‘'Clouds;' u Wasps; "Ecciettiizus*? 
1 Flatus.’ Finally, four plays, ihe Cionds, Wasps, Ecthsi- 
ittustr. and /V vtus, deal with social problems within the state, 
am! may be designated as tile domestic comedies, Of ihtvc the 
mttsi celebrated h the Chads, presented in d24 i.c, !i is an 
attack on the wipliisis, who, with their new learning and their 
disregard for truth, have weakened the morale of the young 
men of the miv. Aristophanes more intent on caricature th.su 
trutii, ha> made Socrates the arch sophist, doubtless became 
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SbcTalrs who was at that mm a mao of .iboui forty-six years 
H uf eccentric habits and still rnore eccentric appearance* 
was well known m the city and would be readily recognised 
by the audience. 

The Witfpi. presented in 422 toe,. is a saDre on [he un- 
measured passion of the Athenians for litigation. A few lours 
before the presentation nf ibis play, Cleon bad raised tlie daily 
[ety of a juryman to three ubdU, and as a consequence the 
Athenian rabble could indulge its \0e for vicarious titfgtffan 
by rifting in die courts all day long, and in addition lie paid for 
the privilege. 

In -tol is.,:.. the Athenian democracy fell, and the two extant 
play* ijI Aristophanes dun were presented after tbai dale re licet 
the new qualities ul fourth-century literature Mie kalcM- 
>tcunr< nr "Women in tile Assembly* was offered in dV- n.c. 
h carried the theme of ft feminine revqU even further than the 
Lyjfttrafii had done, although die occasion was not war, but 
sqpaj legi-dafton. Tile women of the city are represented as 
getting control of the Assembly and bringing the men mm 
mbherion. The Pfatut > svhicb lickings to 388 »<c, is the last 
phv <d' \riiitophancsdial has been preserved. It takes its name 
from the god of wealth and is 4 satire on a society that has 
been disrupted hv a wlittributiun of property. Hiatus who 
hod been deprived of Ins sight bv ft jcata Zct& rcgtnm the xm 
n f his eyes and ri ilius enabled to assign bis nches with iudfi- 
incnt. The unworthy ftfc reduced to poverty, and the upright 
exalted, although the contentment of the new weicty i* tun all 
d M 1 might he t selected; Th is sod a I coined v i s a | ireb nl C10 t 
(kmduimunt of political (hems and the adoption of ft comedy 
of manners, characteristic of Middle and Hew Omfcdy, which 
wktk to flourish m die fourth century and later. 
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TRANSITIONAL PHILOSOPHY: 
THE SOPHISTS AND SOCRATES 


Religion. The moral and ethical ideas of the Creek* a* they 
existed in the fifth and fourth centuries had been in the process 
of formation long Inrforc they were written down. Accord* 
ingly, a knowledge of Greek religion, at least in the earlier 
centuries, must be gained from the |>octs, philosophers, and 
historians, rather than from specific religious documents. The 
first religious ideas are found in The tales of the gods in Homer 
and in the genealogies of Hesiod. In the attack on anthro¬ 
pomorphism by Xenophanes a new note enters while in the 
different setting* in which /Evchylus, Sophocles Euripides, 
and Aristophanes represent the deities, changing ideas about 
the relations between men and god* can lie traced. In addi¬ 
tion, the accounts of various cults—such us the Orphic religion, 
the Elcusinian Mysteries, or the healing shrine of Epidaum*— 
and of ntuals—such as the Panathcnnic Procession, which ts 
represented in sculpture on the Ionic frieze of the Parthenon— 
are of major importance as sources for the study of Greek re¬ 
ligion. Many ethical and moral problems, however, were 
thought to belong more properly to philosophy titan to religion, 
and as a guide in the conduct of his lift the (Jrcck knew noth¬ 
ing better than the old mottoes "Know thyself,” and “Nothing 
in excess.” 

Humanistic Philosophy. Philosophy is in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent situation, for while there arc few specific philosophic 
writings of the fifth century to engage our attention, the study 
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of |>liilo^opli> was feverishly pursued during [hose years h\ 
the sophists and by SoeTtftS. The interest in physical ami 
sirtL*[crial studies. that lull oreupied the philosophers of rht 
archaic age now waned and men began to be occupied With 
humanistic inquiries The reason for that mtHhficafirin tics 
ultimately in the basic preoccupation of the Greeks with man, 
which may be t raved through an and literature no lens dearly 
than through philosophic: speculation. 

TliII* scientific philosophy had engaged the attention of the 
Greek,'! for a century nr so. unnl they concluded that they had 
exhausted the promise in that held. In the absence of the 
laboratory method, further research in physical philosophy 
was unlikely to yield valuable results ami they liegan to fed 
also that it did not contribute anything with which to iced 
rhe spirit and the soul of a sensitive people. The re tore* it was 
inevitable that they should Turn to a study of man in his tela* 
lions to die state, his fellow citizens, and the gods. Some of Hie 
early results of this fy[sc of philosophy arc to be seen in such 
plays ■i'i Sophocles' Antigone > with its examiner ion of the prob¬ 
lem of individual conscience in conrlicr wuh dm authority. 

Tin Sophists 

The Rue of the Sophists, Unfortunately, other influences 
entered m almost at once to corrupt ihc purity of thought, 
The growth of i be Athenian ilcmutmo ,rnd the development 
of the Empire opened tjpii new' carets for young men of good 
lam it v m Athens through participation m public affair*. in 
fact, that wav almost the only field m which they could w 
cise their intents, arui, for success either in ihc law court* or 
the Assembly, an ability to argue readily and effectively was 
absolutely necessary. In order to provide such training, there 
came to Athens a host of teachers, or sophists t the names of 
a number of whom arc well known—Protagoras of Akkra, 
Hippias of Elis, Profile us of Ceos, Gorgias of Leuiitini, It 
should, however, be very definitely understood that the pro 
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rfu’c of tht sophists m Athens was a symptom rather than a 
cause uf the mural Jo: line uf the state. [ he -■r>|ilii^t , s came to 
till an existing dcttmnd, iuii they did not originally create it. 

Prejmdkx tgrian the $QpktftS. One of the striking dungs 
about the sophists is the foreign origin uf practreflNy all of them. 
In an age when the idea of self-sufficiency in, the city-state w,i\ 
very strong, there was something inherently suspect to the 
public mind aliour a body t>i men who (locked m front mans 
parts of the ancient world ami quickly attached to themselves 
groups of youths who avidly pursued their studies under 
foreign direction. There can be little doubt hut that many of 
the sophists were able, sincere, am! learned men. They usually 
commenced their training with a course in rhetoric, but a 
broader curriculum, embracing literature, history, geography, 
language, grammar, ethics, and social studies, was quickly 
added. 

A further circumstance aroused public antagonism against 
list: soph is is. This w:ij the fact that they accepted fees ami 
erai^jtjuendy made ihcir services available only to rich young 
men wk» were willing «. pay lavishly tor the privilege of asso- 
ciaiing with diem. It is probable that the average man of 
cultural interests in the middle of the Bills century gave little 
enough heed to the ethical implications of the payment and 
receipt of rem uric ran mi for msr ruction, and he was ready 
enough to include the Athenian Socrates with die other 
teachers as a wise man, or sophist However, it was Socrates 
himself, and later Plain speaking fur him, who minted that 
die acceptance of payment fur teaching destroyed all possibility 
of hortWf and disinterested instruction. There were vital dif- 
ferenees between die ethical and moral teaching, of Socrates 
and those ul the sophists. as will presently be made clear, but 
ii may lie doubted whether paymenr for teaching constituted 
the inevitable barrier to intellectual honesty that Socrates, and 
more particularly his aristocratic pupil Platu, attributed to it. 

Errors of the Sophatt. The course of training offered by 
the sophists appears on the face of it both innocent and desir- 
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able, but. partly because of the unscrupulousncss of the Athe¬ 
nian youths themselves anil partly lwcausc of the dangerous 
skill of the sophists, the latter soon began to teach subversive 
doctrines calculated to undermine the integrity of youth. The 
attitude of the sophists was cynical. Not only did they claim 
that man had never reached the truth of any inquiry, but they 
denied the very existence of truth. Success in debate was 
considered more imjKirtant than objective truth of exposition, 
and very quickly the teachings of the sophists took on the 
quality of opportunism, which gave to the word sophistry the 
connotation that it still bears. 

Even before the influx of foreign teachers there was a great 
deal of critical questioning already to be found in Athens. 
Hie institutions of the state, religious traditions, government, 
ami society in general were being subjected to searching scru 
tiny. To this atmosphere the sophists readily adaptc\I them¬ 
selves, teaching that laws arc but the regulations of an older 
generation which in a democracy should be modified with the 
times. From that point they proceeded to argue that conven¬ 
tional morality, honesty, and justice need not restrain one when 
his advantage lies in orher directions. Lp to a certain point it 
is fHissihlc to agree with the sophists, for there can be little 
criticism of a teaching that seeks to free men's minds from the 
unreasoning acceptance of inherited prejudice anil superstition. 
The error of the sophists, however, lay in their failure to substi¬ 
tute any sound basis of eternal truth for the faith they rejected. 

In estimating the place of the sophists, it must be repeated 
that they did not so much create a situation as minister to one 
which they found in existence. They were not genuine philos¬ 
ophers, for they did not pursue truth as embodied in the rea¬ 
soned beliefs of a school, but rather they were economic rivals 
one with another, who profited by the conversion of men to 
their own particular courses of study. All through the middle 
years of the fifth century the moral fiber of Athens was break¬ 
ing. Her decay had begun in 4S4 n.c., when she betrayed her 
allies by the transfer of the Delian treasury to Athens, and in 
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tIic mtcw of the PdotKinnesian War* with rht Utsi of her an 
zens lost in Kit tic or through the plague, die mil ihi ven 
on to .1 pot icy of individualism and m th lev* self-interest. Ii 
may lx- laid, to rhe charge of the sophists that they profited 
rrom the moral decadence of Athenian society and that they 
made no effort u» arrest the insidious progress of tile dissolu¬ 
tion. 


Socrates 

Th f /t f Soi wrcs, While the sophists tried to free 

nuru'v minds from dogmatism and, as a conscience, iutro 
duccd the pernicious idea dial die voice of folly must Im¬ 
passively heard simply because each man has a right to his 
up mum. Linurlier and .1 grtiikr force ivas bcitig eserrcif in die 
^ mtclletSnnl honesty* 1 Eu* was die querulous ami 
inquiring voice of die stonecutter Socrates. Socrates was born 
in Athens about 469 e,c, His parents were of humble stock, 
although not destitute. He received the cirdinary training , r , 
Hreek boy and was taught the trade of l„s father, which was 
sculpture. He took pan in the activities of Athens as the other 
emzt n* did, holding office in the Assemble md fighting in the 
Peloponnesian War at Putiilra, Amphipulu, and Ikltnm. 
From 1 Ik writings of Plato and Xenophon and from incidental 
passage of Aristophanes’ Chads, parody though ii some 
Mir? of picture of Socrates can he rectmsTruaetl. He was of 
heavy, massive appearance, diurr of stature, and with features 
so coarse as to ire almost grotesque* He walked barefooted 
aUmt the city of Adi cm, clad in sorry raiment and with a 
peculiar rolhtig gait that made him an easily recognizable 
hgure. From hcncaih Ids shaggy eyebrows his piercing eyes 
were turned on an interlocutor in debate with a fierce micnsity 

rll,|! * ,JVC dancer led B&RJ » VLcimnr min rhe field of 

dialectic, 

Sorratn Conception of Hi, Owa Minion. The crauummit 
mturtst of Ins lift was philosophy. He lairl no claim to know)- 
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I : im m Ij4, Stu Hit mdiviJiializedf ityle of 

tht [Kirmaii iu^evu a luurth-icntury 
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edge. In fact, he reiterated again and again his own ignorance, 
a pretence that has come to be called "Socratic irony." He 
had learned that the Delphic oracle once replied to one of 
his friends that no man lived who was wiser than Socrates. 
Thereafter, apparently with complete sincerity, he devoted his 
life to seeking to discover what the god could have meant. In 
time he came to the conclusion that he was wiser than others 
only because he was conscious of his ignorance, whereas they 
lived in the foolish conviction of their wisdom. 

Akin to his acceptance of the oracle of Delphi was his belief 
that he had an inner voice, which he called Ins darnion, that 
guided his conduct and dissuaded him from unwise decisions. 
Possibly the demon, which he evidently believed to be some¬ 
thing peculiar to himself, was the supcmaturally keen voice of 
conscience speaking to one of the greatest of die world's moral 
teachers. In any ease, Socrates was a man of such extraurdi- 
nar\ intellectual and ethical gifts that a thorough comprehen¬ 
sion of his life and character lies beyond the grasp of average 
minds. Some things must be taken on faith in the realm of 
philosophy as well as of religion. 

The Dialectic Method* Socrates believed that rruth existed 
somewhere in the world, even though man might never ho|»c 
to find it completely. He taught that even partial truth could 
Ik attained only if each successive step in an argument gained 
the assent of both parties to the debate. Socrates conducted no 
sch<x»l and no formal classes, but everywhere throughout the 
city, in the market places anti the public gathering places, 
spent his days in talk and argument with those who delighted 
to join lu% circle. About him assembled groups of young men, 
ssho brought to him ideas which lie proceeded to discuss, 
though he steadfastly refused to accept payment, insisting that 
he had nothing to teach. Through question and answer, 
rather than by consecutive discourse in which error might 
easily go undetected, he developed an important philosophical 
technique—the dialectic method. 

rhe Science of Definitions and Inductive Reasoning Two 
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other contribution* to the progress of philosophy must also be 
credited to Socrates. 1 hev arc the science of definitions and 
inductive reasoning, and in these Aristotle said that the whole 
constructive method of Socrates lay. Socrates believed that 
Wore one could argue intelligently about any object or any 
doctrine, it was necessary to know exactly what differentiated 
it from all other tilings. From this conviction and this 
method arose the science of definitions. Inductive reasoning 
grew in part from Socrates* belief that philosophy should con¬ 
tribute a guide to life. He taught that in any situation de¬ 
manding a decision, one should lie able to call upon a general 
moral lavs for guidance. 1 hat law may he discovered by ex¬ 
tracting the common denominator from all pertinent anal¬ 
ogous situations. Thus, if one is seeking to discover the law 
of justice, lie will imagine a number of incidents, each in¬ 
volving the application of justice—such as the restoration of 
borrowed property, the fair representation of one’s neighlior, 
the intellectual honesty with which a drama is composed— 
ami by finding a common element in these and other sj>ccific 
examples of tusticc. he will arrive at the ultimate law of justice. 
Hus is inductive reasoning. When once the law has been 
established, deductive reasoning, which is much more common 
ami which implies the recognition of a specific conclusion from 
the established general law. may be called into play to carry the 
study further. 

ere neef Between the Sophists ami Socrates. This brief 
statement of the method of Socrates will make clear a funda¬ 
mental difference between Socrates ami the sophists, witfi 
whom from antiquity to the present he has so often been asso* 
ciated. The sophists adapted themselves to the circumstances 
of the moment, yielding to the immediate demand and readily 
sacrificing any true convictions which they might fxrrtonally 
have had. They claimed that there was no absolute truth, 
whereas Socrates maintained that truth did exist, however dif¬ 
ficult of attainment it might lx\ and that the search for it was 
worth any effort. Socrates was totally indifferent to the opinion 
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ut the city. St long .is Ilk lKue■ to man did uni amtlicl with 
his conscience he served in the various capacities in which any 
citizen was expected to play hh part m a democratic com¬ 
munity, hut he never allowed conventional standards to defied 
him from ho clear concept of just conduct. The familiar, and 
substantially corinct, reconstruction of Socrates as a strange- 
appearing and eccentric old man, who moved about the streets 
'>1 A:liens engaging jit and Mindrv in debate, -md -vu proof¬ 
ing lit* own ignorance, must not lead n> the conclusion that 
his pursuit of truth was aimless. On the contrary, he had 
fundamental and posirivc social ends in mind, and through all 
his activities, the development of the dialectic method, the 
wttnee of definitions, and inductive reasoning, he was working 
tow ard a natural, honest, and proper basis for human conduct. 
Sources of Oar Knowledge of Sorraief. Like more than one 
great moral leachtr, Socrates himself wrote noil nog. Hi? 
thought and philosophy arc known to us only in die u rn mgs 
of hi$ disciples, especially Plato and Xenophon, and alm>, if die 
comic distortion is corrected, through the caricature of Aris¬ 
tophanes' pi ay. Moreover, u must always be kepi in mind 
that Plato has identified Ins writing so completely with the 
mind and personality of Socrates that it is often difficult to 
isolate and attribute i particular philosophic principle either 
to him or to his master. In all these sources Socrates emerges 
as one who cherished wisdom and sought to arouse all those 
about Itim to pursue it because lit believed that wisdom wai 
f 1 11 pteretjuisitc of virtue, and that only hy the attainment of 
knowledge could the moral diameter of man be improved. 
Certain weaknesses ap[xar in his method, He is too much 
die classifier fif moral ideas and too thoroughly convinced of 
the effectiveness of dialectic as a means of revealing the truth, 
fn fact, his greatest error arose from life own single-minded 
devotion to truth and Inmesty, It produced in him a loo ready 
belief that when men know the right course, they will follow 
it. A more cynical and realistic appraisal of human morality 
observes that men fall so far short of thr philusoplik ideal of 
I 41*1 
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virtue that thev all mu often we and approve the better course, 
and choose the to Nor did rhe dialectic medmd aflonl du 
complete protection agnmst fa be Conclusions dial Socrates 
thought* for the ffroco* of question anil answer, if conducted 
by a clever and Mcefill thinker, is hkcly 10 lead a amscientiGus 
ivimcss awas from [he truth, while constructive dbenurse or 
pqwrrul study will bring to light many bas lost in ekver 

cootuunon, ^ 

77/r Death and Influence of Socrates* In B 

when a war-weary and braised demactacy still W>re the 
of rhe savagery of the Thirty Tyrants, Socrates, now seventy 
wars of age, was brought to trial for his hie on the t ou e 
charge of scorning die national gods and introducing ncvi 
concepts about divinity, and of corrupting the youth of The cih 
T he defense offered by Socrates is recorded in die Apology 
PUto. How far die Platonic speech preserved the actual 
currency of the cuwt is open toepicsdon, hut the defense takes 
the form, not so much of a refutation of the charges as a 
vindication of Socrates' awn way of life and Ins ceaseless m- 
stigation of 1 us fellow Athenians to follow the path of virtue 
with a greater intensiiy than they pursue die less important 
problems of government or money-making ^ 

A reluctant and far from unanimous inn condemned 
Socrates to death. His obstinate refusal to compromise or 
uccomniix late himiclf Hi die furors constituted contempt ul 
court and kfr them with no recourse bm condcninaiioa l-ut 
S*>crarcs deliberately chose this method a> at justiftcaunn of us 
life-long principle, and his dosing days, during which he re¬ 
fused ah opportunity for escape, were spent m philosophic 
con versa bum with Ins friends and disciples. The incalculable 
influence that he has exercised on all subsequent western 
drought constitutes bis true memorial. For his denial of 'he 
suttee live standard of die sophist Prot*gara> that “Man is die 
measure of all things.' which would allow each man to he 
the judge of his own moral honesty, and for his insistence 
that truth must be sought m an abiding standard, hr has 
deserved the grateful allegiance of all lovers of irtifh. 
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CITY-STATE RIVALRIES: 

THE EMERGENCE OF MACE DON 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Tuv Lmiikaship or Sparta am? Tnbszs 

The Significance of the Dates of the Fourth Century {41*4- 
ii,c + ). In tlit history* the art. and the literature of the fifth 
century, it U everywhere evident that the successful conclusion 
of the Persian Wxirs in 48U &x + marked the dividing line be- 
tween experiment and fulfillment* Prior to that year the 
Greeks had worked under the constraint of fear, but in the 
decades 1 liar followed victory there was no lunger any external 
threat to thwart die dowering of the Hellenic genius. 

The year -10+ B.c., that is, the year of the defeat of Alliens in 
the Peloponnesian War, is an equally significant date in divid¬ 
ing the distinct types of endeavor that belong to the fifth and 
to the fourth centuries, hut the change that then rook place was 
a very different one. Before 4G4 aax T the spirit of the Athenians 
was that of a Free* proud, and powerful people; after 404 M 
it was that of a humbled and introverted one. The year of the 
death of Alexander die Great, ids is.t., marks the dost of ihe 
period known as the fourth century. Alexander’s widespread 
conquests had led to I he diffusion of Greek culture over vail 
areas of the ancient world, and the consequent extension of 
Hellenism so modified die nature of Greek diought expressed 
in art and letters as to initiate oil! another era. called the Hel 
lenisiic Period. 

Events of the Transttionai Years. One or two events bclong- 
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mg in reality to tin fourth century have already forced their 
way iiitf) she discussion of the fifth century. The reign of 
terror under the Thirty Tyrants in 403 n.c, has been noted, as 
has the March of the Ten Thousand in 401 a.e,, in which 
Xenophon participated, and of which lie wrote in the Anabasis. 
T he successful movement of that body of Greek troops rhrough 
the unknown heart of Asia is of very considerable significance 
in a long survey of the relations between Eutojk and Asia. 
Eighty or ninety years earlier, in 4SN.I b.o + and 480 fcc. T the 
Greeks were rallying in a desperate struggle at Marathon and 
Sahmis to drive back the armies of Perdu; seventy-live years 
after the march, by 323 b.c.« Alexander the Great was to bring 
ih.it same Oriental nation under the sway of Hellas. I he 
March of the Ten Thousand, therefore, lies midway between 
the Persian threat ro Greek liberty and the subjugation of 
Persia by a Macedonian king. The death of Socrates in 399 
h.,c. has also lnren mentioned as a date in the fourth century 
that closes a long fifth-century career. 

77/e Trend nj Fmtrth-Centur\' History „ The historical details 
of the fourth century arc so confused and m many cases of so 
little significance in comparison with fifth-century events that 
a recital of them would do little to clarify an historical back¬ 
ground for a study of art and literature during rite period. 
Never l lie I ess, it is possible to reach an understanding of the 
basic principle of in ter Kate relationships and to point out one 
or two important battles, as well as to indicate the significant 
contributions of Philip H of Maccdon and his son. Alexander 
the Great. 

The guiding policy of ihr Greek states was the rapid forma 
non of alliances to break down the tot? great power of any one 
city. This policy had already become operative in the fifth 
century, when Athens had built up her Empire, and Sparta. 
Corinth, ami Thebes, the three most powerful independent 
states, had united to destroy her and succeeded in doing so in 
-KM fcjc., when hv the conditions of peace they caused the wall* 
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connecting Athens and her pcjri, die Pinxns. to lx razed and 
i he Athenian licet to lx u largely dismantled, 

Spartan Hegemony. It was inev itable that the imtina for 
independence should have led the Greek dry-slain within the 
Athenian Empire to ally themselves with the Spartans* wlm 
promised to restore their liberty. But when the hegemony, or 
leadership, of Greece passed from AtIichs to Sparta in 4'M &x. 
and an opportunity was afforded to destroy the Athenian Em¬ 
pire* the Spartans* too, quickly forgot the cause of city-state 
liberty for all HdUs* for which they had fought in the Ptlo- 
ponrudan War. Even during the struggle. Sparta had sent 
out harmotrs. or "governors, ,r to organize she cities as they 
were set free from the dominance of Adieus. By die end of 
die war* the rule of the resident harmful, with .1 local com 
mittte sympathetic to his aims* had been set up by Lysandcr 
tn virtuallv all the cities that had once been members of ihc 
Athenian Empire. 1’ltis pattern of government through a 
foreign leader supported by a cooperating group m a eon 
queped scare is familiar from die practice of conquest and 
government in many areas in our own day. 

1 he harmum imposed on the dries an oligarchic furin of 
government and ruled with the stupidity and lack 0 ] sympathy 
to be expected from .1 state that was without experience in the 
government of others. The cities found to thdr dismay that 
uliai the\ hud tolerated as .1 temporary and necessary expedient 
in war was to become a permanent foreign administration. 
The result was a general disillusionment among the outlying 
communities uf Greece. Bur more significant was tin forma 
lion of a new alliance in Greece itself, for Athens, ('onnth, and 
Thebes now united to free themselves from the hateful dicta 
lion of Sparta, 

The Rebuilding of the Walls of Athens. Late in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian \\ ;ir. Sparta and Persia had worked in harmony against 
Athens, hut early m the fourth century they quarreled, and 
Agesilaus uf Sparta led a mercenary force against the Persian* 
in Asia Minor. Persia* m rum, exerted herself to promote the 
I+Ul 
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alliance of Athens* Corinth* and Thebes against Sparta* and 
die placed m charge ol her own navy Conon. the Athenian 
admiral who had judiciously remained a was from Athens 
after In* defeat at aEgospoiami in 40> sjc, In 394 »,c. r Conon, 
commanding a Persian tkti. decisively defeated tile Spartans at 
Cniduv and m the fuNuwing year, 195 b.c„ he sailed boldly 
into the Pineus and iiijierintended the rebuilding of the fortifi¬ 
cations of that port and of the Long Walls connecting it widi 
Athens, The waits dial can still he seen in rums abom the 
Pirate arc therefore the walls of Conon and not those uf 
Themis toe I es. The erection of Conons walh reversed in some 
measure die effect of that dramatic day in 404 B,t* when the 
walh betw een Athens and the Piraeus had been razed to the 
music of flute-girls. 

Tfu Political Strategy of Sparta* During the early years of 
the fourth century, u was the policy of Sparta to break up any 
growing alliance that might threaten her supremacy, even 
though this meant an unjustifiable interference in rht internal 
ad-ur* h jf ui her states. Site presently became aware of the 
rising threat from die [owerflil dry of Thebes, vvilh whom 
the other Greek cities, who hated and feared Sparta’s |lower, 
were ass&eiaiiiig ilicmselvcs, Consequently, in tt.c,, a 
Spartan army made a successful attack on Thebes and set up 
in power a small oligarchical pro-Spartan group. The arbi¬ 
trary establishment in Thebes of a government favorable to 
Sparta was siinph a continuation of the [walicy that had been 
initiated through the system of Spartan harmosts ruling with 
the help of obsequious councils of citizens. 

Hie Theban loyalists sought refuge in A them, when: they 
were organized under an able commander, by rhe name of 
Pdopidax who in 379 nx. led his hand secretly back tu Thebes, 
slew the Spartans w ho were in charge, and established a demo¬ 
cratic form of government m ilie «. i rv. Tins w r as accomplished 
with the unofficial assistance of private Athenian citizens, for 
jjeace formally existed at that time between Athens and Sparta. 
A year Liter, however. Athens was to ally herself openly with 
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Thebes and to enter into a state iff war with Sparta. Asso¬ 
ciated with Pclopida> was a philosopher, mined hpjmmmidas, 
who appeared harmless enough to die Lacedxmomans, but 
who, as 1 vriarus had done in Sparta three centuries before., 
was to inspire the youth in Thebes with ideal* i>f freedom and 
patriotism. 

fh<r Batfir of Leucrrn {/y/ u.c.); Theban Hegemony. For a 
time die democratic government continued to exist in Thebes, 
but nothing further hud txcurred r«^ dislodge Spann from her 
preeminent position in Greece. However, eight years after the 
successful raid of Pelupidas, in vF iu..* the Spartans marched 
into Bbwrtia to crush the Theban power. The two armies met 
m the Rattle of Leuerra. and the Thebans were victorious* 
Roth the date and the barrk arc important. It was [he first 
time in history that the Spartans had been defeated by inferior 
numbers; the old tradition of Spartan invincibility was shat 
re red, and the hegemony of Greece passed to Thebes, 

The battle of Leucira also marked die introduction by the 
former philosopher. Epaminonduv, of a new military maneuver! 
fr.jr, instead nf advancing with a long line uf battle of cejtia! 
depth, he massed a wedge of Theban* fifty spears deep on the 
left wing, and while his weaker lines held rise mention of the 
Spartans elsewhere, he penetrated at that one point. This in¬ 
genious method was long employed in military strategy, until 
the invention of gunpowder destroyed its effectiveness 

In the following year, ^70 Eptrainomlas took Ins 
Hie ban soldiers into Laconia! a new experience for Sparta. 
Success in battle hail bred insolence in tile Thebans, and had 
given currency to the expression "Leuctric pride." 1 lie iniria- 
ri^'c. both in war and m diplomacy, rested for the moment with 
! Iwb; v, and the lesser communities began to ]i»k to her rather 
than to the Spartans* who had for so many centuries dominated 
ihc life ot tile Pclupcmusic, 1 he former allies of Sp.irta weir 
encouraged in revolt, and a new city. Megalopolis, or Great 
tali, was founded as the capital of an Arcadian confederacy* 
I wlcc again Ftpaminundas kd his forces against Sparta, free- 
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ing the M^enuns and Sparta's thr Hckiw, but breeding 
anarchy rather than order in the Peloponncse; and then the 
bade policy of ihe Greek stated manifested usdf once more, 
drawing Sparta and A ill cm together to destroy the power of 
Thebes, which had grown loo great. The Athenians responded 
to the first Spartan appeals with an army sufficient to save the 
Uicet Lemon hi nv from destruction. From the outset there was 
no doubt that Athens would find tier traditional enmity toward 
Span a kss intense than Iter fear of an unrestricted Theban 
.tscci i da 11 c\ ( tv cr (5 recce. 

The Battle of XUatinta (jfa b.c,). In 362 ax, EpammonJas, 
with the aid of some other states* undertook to break down the 
new-for tried alliance, and the Hattie of Manimea was fought 
against Sparta, Athens, and their associates, Tlic actual bar tic 
was a victory for the Hi chaos, but it ended their power, for 
Epammorulas was killed. Since Pclopidas bad been sl.uti dur¬ 
ing The previous year. Thebes was now Icadcrtess. Theban 
success h;id been built too much on (he personality of these two 
men, and there was no one left to carry on the work of the 
>tmc or to consolidate Greece- The Barrie of Mantinea in 362 
bx., like the Battle of Uuctra in 371 is of distinct im- 
pormnoe in the confused history of the alliance* and counter 
alliances, raids, and battles that mark the hrsi four decades of 
the fourth century. 

The Emi of Theban Hegemony. At Mattinca rhe leadership 
of Greece passed from Thebes, but it descended to no other 
state. Quid reigned, not the quiet of gtx*d will or construc¬ 
tive statesmanship, hut die quid of exhaustion ami im [Kite nee. 
Since the beginning of the Peloponnesian War in 431 »-<=-* the 
Greeks had ruthlessly slaughtered the flower of their man 
licxxl, and now the end had come Xenophon cWs his 
Hellcmea with an account of the Battle of Mantinca, and there 
k no better way to picture conditions in Greece in 362 ilc. 
than to translate die timl paragraph of lux history, 

When file bailie had bren fought, the very opposite of what all 
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men otpccird c>itnn Li pciw. For when practiejtlh tine whole <*l 
Gratae, winged on dlfl trail inks. huJ mtf* iherr win no <mc who 
• Lid not believe l!i,il it j tattle were four;hi, the vki^rs would ride 
■ iid the viinquidled would become wtbjcet- Hur the y>Li broughl 
it to pass thiit t.uh side erected a trophy, cLiimirty shut they had 
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l u.L HI 125. XlKL 1 rrn Vir-TiiKl, SLTTINti Ul» -\ TtOpIJV. 
Artie red figured petike. Sixth century ^c. The trophy con- 
'■tiled of (lie armor of a defeated enemy Stuped cm p iviMHltn 
pole and erected at <hc 1 liming |m!m m htidc h 
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been victorious. arid neither side was able to prevent the other from 
erecting it. ! .jch side* claiming victory, gave back the dead under 
Liucj-r and 4 -JaIj side, os tlufugh acknowledging defeat. received them 
buck Under like cturditium* Ami duiugh each side claimed to have 
conquered, neither i«i ilieJii, either m territor*. state, or govern¬ 
ment. appeared to have any greater advantage dun lx fore die battle 
mole place, indecision and con fusion became greater in Greece 
after the battle than bctorc. 

Till RlSfc of Maceuox 

P hilt ft II. Uni an was closer to the Greek Mates than they 
realised, but its coming was to be both unexpected anil un¬ 
welcome. To go bxk a little, in 368 h.i;** three years after the 
Baltic of Leiietra, the Thebans, in the course of a successful 
expedition to the mirth, took the young prince, Philip, back 
to Thebes as a hostage* to guarantee the good behavior of 
Maced oil, Fur three years he remained in Thebes, where he 
was treated with tiler respect due Ins rank. There he learned 
much of Theban military science, of Greek culture, of Greek 
political institutions, and above all of the fatal lack of unity 
among the Greek stales. This information lie w.ui soon to put 
to effective use* 

The Character of Philip. In 359 b,c. # at the age of twenty* 
four, he became Philip II ot Mseedem. During the twenty- 
three years of his reign, he under look to strengthen .snd enrich 
his kingdom by whatever means that might best lx done. He 
was a man of greal political judgment, of high military genius* 
and of inexhaustible patience. He could lx diplomatic, 
friendly* harsh, nr unscrupulous* as occasion demanded, Hit- 
force of arms and iLtdicjoiis bribery .s ere alike made to serve 
his purpose. 

The Extension of Philip's Power. By building up his army 
along the line* that he had learned from the efficient military 
system in 1 trebes, and by vigorously working the gold mines 
m the neighborhood of the Macedonian city of Philippi, he 
gained the resources, both military and economic, with which 
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to extend his ambitious projects. Every movement of disserv 
\um among the Greeks and every instance of internal strife in 
3. ]M>wcrful state such as Athens was seized upon by Philip Ip 
consolidate his power, hrst in Macedonia ami bier in Greece 
proper. Amphipohs* The city whose capture by the Spartans 
had caused the banishment of Thucydides more than half a 
century before* fell into the hands of Philip, and in s 56 u,o.* 
the year of the birth of his son Alexander, lit captured Pydna 
and Pollda'a. bur some eight vears Philip proceeded wiili lus 
plans, meeting no serious obstacle* for ihe Athenians* his logical 
opponents, were either too deeply engrossed with other prob¬ 
lems or 100 blind to the menace against their own interests to 
offer serious opposition to him. 

The Opposition of Demoahcnts, However, in }5t ttadie 
orator Demosthenes, then thirty-two years of age. arose in die 
Athenian Assembly* and in a speech which has come to be 
called the First Philippic, denounced Philip and nought to 
rouse the Athenians to a sense of die peril that threatened them 
in the nordi. Bur t in spite of the unremitting opposition of 
Demosthenes arid the ami-Macedonbn party. Philip was able 
to further his plans, playing one state a gain si a nor her and 
taking advantage of The treachery of cities anil parties m 
Greece. It was the dream of Demosthenes that Athens should 
again become a great imperialism- fxiwer* but the hope WAS an 
idle one* for the stern qualities of die hfdi-ccntury Athenians 
had disappeared and the wars of the city were now fought wirh 
mercenaries. In addition, there were men in the ciiy who 
honestly believed that the hem policy for Adieus was an alii* 
a nee with Philip, which would leave them free to carry' on 
their commerce* 

The Battle of Chtrroneu ($$ n.c*). Philip completed Ins 
conquests in the region around Macedonia by The oipinrc 
through treachery of Olymhus* which brought the whole Cdud* 
cnhc jxmnsula into Ins hands. Shortly thereafter, at the nn na¬ 
tion of the Amphktynnu Council, tin governing body of a re¬ 
ligions and political league embracing many of the Greek states, 
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which was an war with Phocis, Philip came through the Pass 
nf Thermopylae, where the Persians had destroyed Leonidas 
and his three hundred Spartans more than a century before, 
iti 480 E.r;. This first entry of Philip into central Greece <tc- 
cunrcd in 346-H5 ex,, and a year or two later, after an in* 
ten at during which lie again engaged in war in rhe mirth, Ik 
unce more entered Greece at the invitation of the Council. 
At Length, after these demonstrations of Philipp power, De¬ 
mosthenes aroused to a hasty union those Greek cities that 
were not in sympathy with the Amphictyomc Council; the 
effort came too late; and a Macedonian victory at the important 
Battle of Chicronca, near Thebes, in 338 a.c., gave Philip cuo 
Urol of all the states of Greece, Quickly he consolidated his 
position, A congress was called at Con nth to form a new 
league of Greece, with nominal autonomy for all states. The 
pretence of freedom was an idle gesture, for Philip had no 
thought of relinquishing the power to dictate, which is the 
negation of liberty. At hi> own insistence he was elected gen¬ 
eral. and it was proposed to undertake a joint expedition of all 
Greece against Persia, in order that Hellas might thus be united 
in devotion to a common cause, 1 he death of Philip two years 
later delayed that project for the moment. 

The Significant* of the Macedonian Vn-tory. There has 
been much argument a$ to whether Greek liin.Ti) peri died ai 
Charonca. Demosthenes and many thousands like him. who 
refused to recognize the Macedonians as 1 Idlencs but identified 
the in rather as semi-civilized barbarians, would liavc said with¬ 
out question that it did- But a new order of government was 
inevitably approaching. The Greek city-states bad shown 
themselves lamentably incapable of working out anv reconcilia¬ 
tion between their fanatical love of local independence and a 
larger unity, in which safety might have Iwen found. It vs 
more reasonable, therefore, to look on ChaTutic^ as tin 
,'Egospuiamu Leuctra. and MantiiWa. a? a battle which 
shifted the leadership to other hands within Greece. Liberty 
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was already languishing in Hellas before ihc shock of 
Chaqninca. 

The DnrJi of Philip 1L In 33ft n-t. t Philip was assassinated 
and was succeeded by im sun, Alexander, who quickly became 
known as Alexander the Great. Maccdori did not disintegrate 
when Philip 1! died. because he had by various means built 
up .1 powerful nation to bequeath to his son* In estimating 
the career of Philip. *omt large measure of the subsequent 
achieve merits of Alexander the Great must lie credited to the 
shrewd statecraft of h* father, on whose foundation Alex¬ 
ander built. It is also well to remember that in spire of rite 
unquestioned duplicity with which Philip conducted some of 
his foreign relations* rhe principal source ol information about 
the Macedonian king is the bitterly antagonistic strict of 
speeches of his great opponent I Jemetetheno 

Alexander the Gran ( j $6^32 j b.c,). Alexander early 
showed the precocity that was m abide with him through his 
brief dynamic career. He had a romantic and vivid imagina¬ 
tion, and was Hilled wish admiration For the Homeric hero 
Achilles* whose valor he took as die model of ins wvn conduct. 
The tutor and companion of the young Alexander was the 
philosopher Aristotle, 

Alexander's first years on the throne were not unaccom¬ 
panied liv diivar-i .iLuiTisi die ■■!.»!■ iL 1 1v i.-l In. nation. Thrace to 
the east. Illyria u* the west* and Greece to the south all hailed 
the death of the seasoned Philip and the accession of his young 
son as a splendid opportunity to fret themselves from the yoke 
of Macedon. Alexander, however, was quite capable of de 
lending his territories. Rapid victorious exjuediiions against 
rhe three revolting ureas brought them back within his power. 

Short Iv Thereafter, a false report of Ins death was followed by 
the open revolt of Thebes, which was quickly suppressed by 
Alexander, w ho arrived in person, and* as an example to the 
rest of Greece, razed the city. | talons Greek neighbors mined 
with Alexander at this time m wreaking a fearful vengeance 
on ’I'hcbci, Thousands of citizens were slaughtered, and others 
\m\ 
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were Mild into slavery. Only the ■ £ r l ip!nl die gods ami (lit 
home of Pindar were spared by Alexander as a gesture of bis 
veneration for Greek religion and 3ns respect tor Greek letters. 

The Expedition to .hut. Meanwhile, die mind of the young 
king was turning to the campaign of eastern conquest winch 
his father had planned, and by 144 tct_* Alexander was ready 
to cross into Asia on the expedition against Persia, where he 
was to spend the remaining eleven years of 3m life on an urn 
paralleled pilgrimage of conquest, settlement, and organization, 
which he hoped might result in a new world empire, united 
by willing cooperation of Greeks and Asiatics for common 
ends. The military accomplishments ul the energetic Alexan¬ 
der cannot Ik- told adequately til a few pages, hut in limited 
space rlw- most satisfactory account of Ins progress may In- 
gained by describing the events in chronological order. 

The Houle hi the Bitter Ora me its {;,V iwu), When Alex 
under left Greece in >44 ax:,, he rook with him some ihirty 
thousand foot soldiers and live thousand cavalry, and turned 
his back on Europe with die confidence of a man to whom 
success uhmc was possible. On reaching the site of Troy, Alex¬ 
ander paid liis devotions to the heroes of the Homeric pixrim— 
Proicnilaun, the first Greek to leap ashore. Achilles, Ins idea] 
hero, and Patrocfiw, the companion of Achilles. With these 
rites performed, lie moved forward with his arni\ to face the 
advancing Persians The first of four major battles was fought 
at the River Grankin, near the Hellespont, where Alexander 
was successful against a force of approximately equal numbers. 
Hr then proceeded down the coast of Asia Minor, reducing as 
he went the once Greek cities of Miletus and Halicarnassus. 
At each city lie was obliged to undertake vigorous and sys¬ 
tematic siege operations before effecting a capture, and ihe 
months slipped by during die campaigns. 

The Gordian Knot. The winter of A34 B.C. was speni in Asia 
Minor, and during that time Alexander went to Gordmm to 
attempt to untie the Gordian knot which fasten^! die soke 
to the chariot uf Gordius, for an oracle said that rhe man who 
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loosened it should rule Asia. Failing in his aitempt, Alex¬ 
ander drew In* sword, and cut the knar. It is an incident 
which, with peculiar naivete, is frequently told to illustrate the 
vigorous purpose of Alexander, and vet it indicates neither 
manual skill nor political sagacity* but only impetuosity. It 
was an attitude that served him well enough while the tides of 
fortune rail m bis favor. 

The Hattie gf U$ut { p,c*) in die fall of 333 a a'*, in a nar¬ 
row pass between the mountains and the sea* the Battle of hsu> 
was fought, the second major battle of Alexander's expedition. 
Alexander himself led the cavalry m the attack, and the result 
was a disordered roar of the enemy* rather than a battle, 
the Greeks pressed on toward the place where Darius had 
taken his stand* the Persian king turned and lied, abandoning 
1m mother* wife, and children to Alexander, who treated them 
with a resjjeer which was seldom observed by conquerors at 
that time, and which indicates very dearly the pLirjio.ee of 
ultimate reconciliation that he cherished. A city* one of die 
many founded in the cast by Alexander, was established on the 
site of die Battle of tssus to commemorate the victory* 

The Siege of Tyre tjp n.oj, and the Founding of Ale. r- 
andriti {yp In 532 im;„ Alexander captured the city of 

Tyre after an exceedingly difficult siege of several months, and 
reduced die fortress of Gaza* funher to the south. During the 
same year, lie had taken Egypt, without resistance, fur die latttr 
country had already been reduced by force to membership in 
the Persian Empire. He remained in Egypt undl the spring 
of 531 b,c*, making plans to set up a permanent government 
iliere, and in particular attending perwmally la the founding 
ami street planning of the new seaport Alexandria, which, 
with rare judgment, he marked out to bn die commercial sue 
ecssor to rile city of Tyre, 

The Hattie of Gitugamela {gjr h.o.), Alexander sjwnt con¬ 
siderable time in Egypt* busied with the organization of the 
country* His eyes, however, were on the east, rather ihnu on 
the south or west* and. consequently, early in 331 n.e, T he came 
« 4 > 2 | 
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hack io Tvrc + whence, after a brief interval, he marched to¬ 
ward Babylon with forces, l>oth of infantry and cavalry, con¬ 
siderably larger than thtisc with winch lit had originally 
crossed from Europe, He was now freely enlisting Persian sol¬ 
diers in his army* He met with no opposition either at the 
Euphrates or the I igrts, doubtless much to his surprise. At 
Gaugamda he came upon a Persian army of prodigious num¬ 
bers* There the third important battle against his enemies was 
fought and wot*. Darius again sought safety in flight to [he 
interior, and for a lime Alexander allowed him to cscapc. 
Instead of pursuing him, he turned to the south and took, one 
after another, the great cities of Babylon, Susa, and Persepolls, 
with their fabulous accumulation of treasure. 

In the spring of 330 h.l, he was at length ready to press on 
to Echatana, where Danus had taken up his quarters* By the 
time Alexander reached that city. Darius had Hed, and when 
Alexander did come u|xm ihc king, it was to find him already 
slam hy his own Treacherous attendants. Again Alexander 
showed his tact and generosity by sending the body of the 
king back to Perse polls to he interred with die honor due to 
a Persian monarch. 

The IS attic oj ihc Hydvtpej Rtt cr Against King Pants {]A> 
n.€,). The unquenchable energy of Alexander was carrying 
him far into the intenor, beyond the furthest penetration of his 
Greek predecessors, and if was to bring him into armed con¬ 
flict with tribes and kings that can have been but shadow? 
names to him when he left Maccdnn tin his campaign of con¬ 
quest. The circumstances of the moment were now guiding 
his movements, and it was the pursuit of one »f the assassins 
of Darius that led him next into Hyrenma. This was m 330 


rx., and the following four yean found him moving relent¬ 
lessly on to Afghanistan, over the Hindu Kush mountains, and 
finally through the Kliybcr Pass into India. 

Everywhere vast territories fell into Ins hands, for the count¬ 
less hordes of the east were no match for the hardened and dis 
ciplincd army that Alexander led. The rapid recital of these 
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penetrations gives little idea of the enormous geographical 
difficulties that hampered even the most brilliant military 
strategy during the hint years from i3f) to $26 &.<. No great 
armies have since succeeded in approaching those regions over 
the same routes. In 526 >.e_ r on tile Hydasjjcs River m India, 
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pHiUHJ IJfi. hlnN Hunt mum tiii So't’vi.Lr& Aojcamhi '■ v. 

Pmuth ■ emurv 11,17- htui-ilnil, 

lie foughi against King Porus the last and greatest of h>s four 
pitched battles, I I ere, tuo„ lie was successful, 

Alexander fumt Homeward* The /.cal of Alexander veas 
.still strong for conquest and exploration, hut his Macedonian 
soldiers began to rebel against the continuation uf the Asiatic 
campaign. For eight years they had been away from iheir 
| 45*1 
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hornet and far beyond die known limit* of geography h:td 
they penetrated, that ilicy thought that they were already dose 
to the Ocean Stream that bounded dieu flat earth, Alexander 
was obliged to hearken to then words, and the long journey 
homeward began, l ie chose a route that took him along [hr 
shore of the Indian Ocean, where the ravages of desert and nm 
mok great toll of his men. In n.e„ he reached Susa again, 
leaving the story of his exploration and conquest m the con¬ 
fused traditions of die: cas; and in many a geographical name, 
such as Samarkand and Khandahar. 

Death oj Alexander ( pj elc*), Toward rhe end of .324 fc.c*, 
Alexander left Susa and proceeded to Babylon, where he re¬ 
ceived the ambassadors of many western states, to whose ajK 
prebend vc cars news of his conquests had come, Alexander s 
immediate [dan appears to have been to lead an expedition to 
Arabia and the Persian fiulf in order to establish sraje routes 
between India and Egypt, It ts the same strategic territory 
that is now served by the Sue/. Can ah That purpose was never 
to be realized, for in the summer of thirteen Years 

after ascending rhe throne, he died at Babylon* He was thirty- 
three years of age. Whether lie would have succeeded, had he 
lived, in duplicating his great Asiatic conquests in the new 
fields of northern Africa, Sicily, and Italy can never be mid* 
Tlic tune w as not far distant when the ode was lo turn* and 
mn i| lr kingdom of Alexander was to fail a prey to Rome, 
Sijyni ftamcc of . Ucxdtuler s Con quests, Alexander combi tied 
ch c qualities of energy, ambition, and military genius with the 
opportunity for conquest, which he was quick to seize. A 
tireless nature and a virile curiosity drove him on iu further 
and further goals. He accompanied his mililarv exploits ^ ills 
consistent; efforts to consolidate hi* conquests by permanent 
organization, to which end be established many cities through¬ 
out Asia and Africa, of w hich exist today- He cherished 
also the greater aim, though it met with but indifferent success, 
of having the tirecks and Asiatics assimilated into a Niiigh 
Laconic. 
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Alexander’s active career Mongs to the closing years of the 
fourtli century, for the date of his death is taken as the divid¬ 
ing line between that period and the Hellenistic Age. As a 
background for the study of Greek civilization, the enormous 
expansion of his years of conquest is probably more imjiortant 
in opening fields of new endeavor and in enlarging die limited 
sphere of activity that was characteristic of Greek art and 
artists through the earlier classical centuries, than in the actual 
contributions to civilization which he made during his military' 
campaigns. 

Thus, while the year 323 b.c. is not as immediately significant 
as were the years 480 B.c. and 404 b.c., which marked the divi¬ 
sions between the archaic period and the fifth century, and 
between the fifth century and the fourth century, the tre¬ 
mendous extension of the Greek language and of Greek 
culture dirough the campaigns of Alexander was directly 
responsible for taking away from Athens and centering in 
other cities the schools of art and letters during the Hellenistic 
Period. The career of Alexander therefore affected the future 
age rather more than it did die fourth century. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY (404-325 nx.) 


INDIVIDUALISM IN ART 

The Bite^round of Foitfth ~Ce nt itry Art. The inspiration of 
archaic art had been endeavor and experiment; of fifth-century 
art,, religion and the submergence of die individual in the 
state. In the fourth ceniurv, experiment was clearly unneces¬ 
sary, since technical proficiency had long since been attained 
anti showed no signs of waning. In attempting to judge the 
significance of fourth-century art, the most important Historical 
circumstance 10 be borne in mind is the defeat of Athens and 
rhe fall of her Empire in 4CH mx After that, the impersonal 
quality of fifth-century art quickly gave place to the individ¬ 
ualism characteristic of the work of the fourth century'. 

The Can id of individualism, it U not difficult to sec why 
the individual citizen should now have been compelled to rely 
on his own resources, rather than finding his old satisfaction 
in the communal life of his stale. When an Athenian in the 
fifth century, obeying the adjuration of Pericles in his Tuner A 
Speech, fixed Ins eyes on the beauty of Athens and became 
filled with a sense of the greatness of her institutions, he might 
well have felt rhat the glorification of the state was sufficient 
compensation for die submergence of his own personality* In 
the fourth century, however, he had no such solace. He could 
reflect only in sorrow on the lost leadership of *1 once great 
city, and inevitably he Turned for comfort to hb own soul. 
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Fiait 127. Marru Hiai> iium Out*. Fourth culture n.i , Por 
Hunt ol the hair on either title were nude tejurately and later Jituchctl. 
The rrpotc ami individualitm ot the (mirth century arc evident in thiv 
figure. 
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Nor was rbc movement toward individualism confined to 
Athens, fur in various ways die s;imc trend may be observed in 
the other states of Greece. The Individual assumed a new im¬ 
portance, and that importance quickly showed itself in art. 
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FyuJth ccnnuy u.t* L I lie li^nre tit the youthful 
horseman atitl hit mount reilects the individwiltsm 
til thr pcHmh 

Dedications were more freely made by private dti/.cnv am! 
the motivation of Hu religion* offering wav more often per 
suiiliI than national. Though the types of the gdds changed 
inmc slowly, because of religious conservatism, ycr even in 
tatties of the ddtio there is an unmistakably finite quality that 
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differentiates the work of a fourth-century artist from the 
remote dignity of a god sculptured by Phcidias. 

Even more significant, however, was the choice of subjects. 
Personality and allegory found a place, and the statues began to 
portray momentary human emotions. Such a relief as that of 
the young athlete riding a horse (Figure 128) has the quality 
of a substantive statue, designed to be understood without im¬ 
mediate relation to its environment; this quality was absent in 
similar themes that arc a part of the Panaihenaic Procession 
on the Ionic frieze of the Parthenon. 

Portraiture is also a type of individualized art appropriate to 
the fourth century and later. It could not well have flourished 
in the atmosphere of the previous age, in which the com¬ 
munity meant so much and the individual so little. It was not 
that the earliest artists were unable to cope with portraiture. 
The statues of Pericles and the portrayal by Phcidias of his own 
countenance on the shield of the Athena Parthenos testify to 
their skill in that field. Yet, in each ease, exact portraiture was 
only an incidental objective. The little gold likeness of Phcidias 
was looked upon as blasphemy, and the face of Pericles, while 
recognizable as the great leader, was idealized into the concept 
of statesman and general in the same way as a contcm|>orary 
statue of Zeus or Athena was modeled to convey the divine 
attributes of a deity. Hie artist of the fifth century regarded 
his skill as a means to convey his thought, but never to be used 
merely for copying a visible object, animate or inanimate. 

The liirenc and Plutus of Cephisodotus. For many reasons, 
the group of Eircnc and Plutus, or Peace and Wealth, by 
Cephisodotus (Figure 129), atfords an appropriate example o! 
the transition from the art of the fifth to that of the fourth 
century. Cephisodotus was apparently the father or elder 
brother of Praxiteles, and his work, as illustrated by this statue, 
indicates how he earned the technique that lie learned in the 
fifth century over into a subject that was characteristic of the 
fourth century. In certain details of execution, notably in the 
rendering of the drapery, which falls over one slightly bent 
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knee* the si at vie owes much to hftli-eenuiry iiispiraiion, Ihe 
introduction ut symbolism by the allegorical representation of 
the chilil Plot us, or Wealth, held Sift on the arm of Firene. 
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W i u.m* Chi'HtMJOon;^ Roman cqpy ul j Orrok 
animal tit ihe early fourth century ir. lily plot lick. 

Munich. ThL i> tint of iht 1 km- known Luimh etumis 
uaiiicv ml till mil child. 

or Peace. belongs essentially to the fourth centory. and |«mts 
in particular to the dearly bought lesson of the recently con¬ 
cluded Pdtgwnncsian War. 
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Though rhe motif of an adult ant.! child was known in art as 
early as the archaic period, it was only in the fourth century 
that the theme was made the nient prominent part oi t ma|nr 
group, In the statue by Cephisodotus the Goddess of Peace 
gazes on die infant Plulus with maternal tern 1cmess; the Meet 
mg expression on her bee has been called forth by some chance 
act of the child, and it may vanish as quickly There is noth¬ 
ing of the eternal fin personality of a deity, which by its very 
nature must avoid an expression of the moment. The fmpu- 
brity of dus and similar group* indicates the degree to which 
the people of Greece had changed m thought nod taste during 
.1 few short years. It is interesting to note that Aristophanes 
also dealt with an economic theme and the importance of the 
god of wealth in his comedy, the Plutut, which was presented 
in 38vH a.ej.. though the literary treatment of allegory differs 
sharply from that of Cephi sodnru* in his siatue. 

The Three Chief Sculptors of the fourth Century, In the 
fourth century* there were three principal sculptors, Praxiteles, 
Scopas, and Lysippus, whose works very largely illustrate the 
contributions of (hat age to art, lust as the qualities of fifth- 
eentury art could l>e observed in ihc work iff Myron, Phcidias, 
and Polydcittts, 


pHAXITF.LKS 

With Praxiteles the individualistic qualities of the fourth 
century appear most dearly, although he was still sulftcicndy 
under the influence of Hellenic restraint to exclude from his 
work ihe exaggerated ami the undignified. His ability to 
represent all human emotions is beyond controversy, ret he 
chose to Contine Ins studies to the softer and more reflective 
moods. 

The Statue of Hermes and Dionysus. The best known 
statue of Praxiteles is that of Hermes holding the child Diony 
sus on his arm (Figure 130). It was found in 1877 in the 
Hcrarum at Olympia, where Pauunias, the traveler of the 
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second ccmury afrcr Christ, tells of seeing it. Hence the identi¬ 
fication seem? complete. Fortunately, the statue had fallen sn 
rhe soft mud, and for that reason the face of Hermes t% quite 
un marred. It is sculptured in beautiful Parian marble. 
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Piiaxij id_u- + Fourth century n.c. Oh in phi, The group reproenit a 
scene ul inoitiejiLiijf inures t. 

In rhe Hermes group, Praxiteles has continued the theme of 
adult and child (hat was introduced by Coping*loins. The 
gtnl is standing quietly, even indolently, holding up in one 
hand something, perhaps a bunch of grapes, for the amugcmcni 
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of (he child. He is looking off into space with a mildly re¬ 
flective expression on his face. The body of Hermes is carved 
with the gentle graceful curve so characteristic of the artist that 
it has been called the Praxitclcan curve. The infant Dionysus 
is created with less skill, for the form of the body resembles 
that of a miniature adult rather than of a child. The proj>cr 
representation of children’s figures is an accomplishment of the 
Hellenistic Penod, which is to follow. In this individualized 
figure of Hermes, modeled on the type of the young athletic 
Athenian rather than on the iinjicrsonal and abstract concc{>- 
tion of a god, Praxiteles has bridged the gap between god and 
man. 

The Controversy About the Statue. When the statue was 
first found, there was an insistent opinion that it was not an 
original work of Praxiteles, but a good Roman copy that was 
seen by Pausanias. Within recent years the same controversy 
has arisen again. If the statue is an actual work of Praxiteles, 
then it is the single identified authentic work of one of the six 
great sculptors of the classical ficnod which can be studied 
directly and not through later copies. The statue has some 
defects, both of conception and workmanship, wdiich may, 
according to the differing opinion of scholars, be attributed 
either to the fact that it is a Roman copy or to the limitations 
of Praxiteles himself. When Praxiteles introduced sentimen¬ 
talism into his figures, he thereby renounced for himself and 
his successors some measure of the strength of fifth-century 
w'ork. Consequently, in the eyes of certain critics the statues 
of Praxiteles suffer from too great delicacy of execution and too 
much gentleness, if not weakness, of countenance. It should 
be added that in antiquity the Hermes was not considered one 
of the best works of Praxiteles, anil it will be well, in estimat¬ 
ing the heated controversy on the authenticity of the statue, 
to remember that, as with the Homeric poems, the intrinsic 
qualities of the W’ork remain quite unchanged, whatever may 
be the conclusions of scholars. 

rhe Aphrodite of Cnidus. A work of Praxiteles, more 
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famous in antiquity, is the Aphrodite of ('nidus, of which the 
best Roman copy is now preserved in the Vatican Museum 
(Figure lil). The statue shows the same poise, flow of line. 



rh>*ti>£rj(<h by .tlin*n 


Fictitt 131. Arunoom of Cnimts pMxmLu. 
Roman copy of a Creek original of the fourth «:en 
tury ».c. Vatican. The characteristic S-cuivc of 
Praxiteles u evidenL 
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Ficcut 152. Apollo $ai?m>ctt»hii, o* Ahillo tin Liza Si.ay m. 
Roman copy ol a Greek original nf the (mirth century Lf-, Vatican* 
Thi* hgurc might more appropriately be turned “The Boy Watching a 
Lizard.” 
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qualities of carving, and Praxitclcan curve as the Hermes 
group. The face again bears an expression of quiet youthful 
innocence rather than of strong emotion. Pliny, the Roman 
critic, tells an anecdote to illustrate the esteem in which the 
statue was held at Cnidus. 

King Nicomcdes later wished to buy it from the Cmdians. olfcr* 
ing to pay the entire debt of die state, which was enormous. Hut 
they rightlv preferred to endure any suffering rather than part with 
it, for l>\ that statue Praxiteles spread the lame of Cnidus. 

The popularity of the Aphrodite of Cnidus led to the frequent 
copving or adaptation of this statue in Roman times, often, 3s 
will he noted later, in the less tasteful manner of the Graxo- 
Roman Age. 

The Apollo Sauroctonus and Other Statues of Praxiteles. 
Praxiteles was a prolific sculptor, and many of his statues have 
become well known through Roman copies. The Marble 
Faun, celebrated by Hawthorne, is a copy of a work by Praxit¬ 
eles, and it is known that he produced also statues of Eros, of 
Satyrs, and of Dionysus. His AjkjIIo Sauroctonus, or lizard- 
slaver. was frequently copied in antiquity (Figure 112). I he 
statue shows a boy, or the young god. supporting himself 
against a tree on which a lizard is climbing. The characteris¬ 
tic curse of the body is maintained, and one hand is extended 
to strike the lizard, according to the interpretation of those who 
first named the statue. The Praxitclcan curve has, however, 
here degenerated from the quiet repose of the Hermes into a 
weak and slothful posture, so tfiat the youth is scarcely ener¬ 
getic enough to kill the lizard. He watches it in complete 
indolence, and the uplifted hand is simply a variation of the 
pose, without the significance, of the raised arm of the god in 
the group of Hermes anil Dionysus. 

Qualities of Praxitelean Art. Grace, elegance, facility of 
execution, the easy curve, and the pensive expression are char¬ 
acteristic of Praxiteles. With his successors these elements 
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were to destroy the quality of permanence which the magnifi¬ 
cent impersonal restraint of the fifth century had created. 
^ ct the work of Praxiteles has been held in high esteem both 
in antiquity and in modern times. 

Scop as 

The Delineation of Emotion Under Stress. Scopas is the 
second artist of the fourtli century to be described, although in 
date it is impossible to say whether he preceded or followed 
Praxiteles- Neither artist was directly intlucnccd by the other, 
hut rather each was in his own way working out in art the 
individualism of fourth-century society. Praxiteles had intro¬ 
duced quiet and restful emotion into his statues. Scopas re¬ 
produced intense, strained, passionate moods. Unfortunately, 
the archarological evidence, cither by way of original statues 
or probable copies, on which to reconstruct an estimate of 
Scopas* artistic qualities, is small. Nevertheless, where evi- 
dcnce is available, the distinctive contribution of Scopas is clear 
even on casual examination. 

The Career of Scopas. Certain activities of Scopas arc known 
from literary* accounts, anil through them some significant 
dates may be assigned to him. He worked on the rebuilding 
ami decoration of the Temple of Athena A lea at Tegca in the 
Pcloponncse, after it had been burned in 395 b.c., nine years 
after the destruction of the Long Walls of Athens. In the 
excavations about this temple certain ancient Greek heads, 
made of local marble, were found, which are of the school of 
Scopas and marked with the influence of his technique. The 
heads arc tilted up and turned slightly to the side. It requires 
but little imagination to fill out the remainder of the statues, 
showing hands clenched and eyes turned to Heaven in an 
agony of terror, surprise, or anguish. 

Some of the technical devices by which Scopas attained his 
effects can also be analyzed. The eyes arc set more deeply in 
the head and arc looking upward. The proportion of length 
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to breadth of (he eves is reduced, and the lower [hi is turned up. 
Tile mcHiiIi is usually half open* Even the most casual study 
of Scopes and his school 
reveals the intensity and 
emotion of (licse works 
in contrast alike with the 
J is passionate sever it v of 
ihe sculpture of die fifth 
century anti wirh the 
mood of calm reflection 
that Praxiteles, ay well a** 
some other contemporary 
artists., were able to im¬ 
part to their statues. 

/ he iVf a n $0 / c a m M 
H&itearitatsus, Some 
year* may have elapsed 
after the burning of the 
temple at Tegea in 395 
tt.c before Scopas actually 
worked on its restoration. 

In any case, the vfatuc', 
from that temple must 
represent the efTorrs of 
ins earlier years, for ir is 
known a bo that he 
worked on the Mauso¬ 
leum at Halicarnassus, 
ihe tomb of King Mau 
solus, which was started 
by his wife, Artemisia, 
after bis death, about 553 
fl.r,. In the absence of 
readily identifiable works 
of Scopas, cither in orig¬ 
inal form or through 
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Roman copies, the sculptures of the Mausoleum merit very 
careful StUiIv, for die acknowledged association of Scopas with 
[hem conveys some information about [he art of the time. 
Thus, in the proud kindly figure of Mamolus (Figure 133), 
dicrc \% a new quality, for Hellerm an has here Ixxti adapted 
;o the portrayal of a definitely foreign type. 

In the sweep and curve of the body of the chanoicccf from 
the smaller frieze of the Mausoleum (Figure lid), the intensity 
■ it |>ur]H3Sie characteristic of the technique of Senpa* presents a 
striking contrast with the repose of she Charioteer of Delphi, 
which was made early in the tilth century. S* far as die 
figures from the Mausoleum may be umlmnod m represent 
the emotional intensity of Scopas, he appears m his maturity 
to have moderated somewhat the passionate anguish that was 
described in connection with the Tegra heads in favor of a 
more quiet melancholy. 

Qualities, of Scopnu Jit. If subjective opinion is to deter- 
tnitie the relative dato of Praxiteles and Senpas, there is in 
the exaggerated feeling of the latter, more suggestion of rise 
lengths to which some of the Hellenistic artists were present ly 
to go, anti for that reason he may be regarded as coming closer, 
both in time and sympathy, to this later work. The variety of 
hh interests is further attested by the titles of some of lilt 
works ihar have not survived. Most distinctive among these 
was a group of three figures representing Eros, Huiitnn, and 
rvhus, or Paw ion, Desire, and Yearning, The composition 
musi have belonged to his later years, when he fell alfhueur 
surery of roucli to attempt to ililfereritiatc’ these three emu tar 
emotions in the countenance* of three diifcrcril figurts. 

Lysippus 

Portraits of Alexander the Great. The last great artist of 
the fourth century U Lysippus. The fact lime he was die 
favorite portrait sculptor of Alexander the Great fixes the date 
of his activity as the later years of the fourth century and the 
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Charioteer •»! Delphi, Figure W. 
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beginning of the Hellenistic Period, The extant portraits of 
Alexander that may be traced to an original work of Lysippus 
indicate the manner in which the sculptor has sought to em¬ 
body die power and determination of a world conqueror in a 
figure which at the same time purports to be a realistic likeness 
of an individual. Many later portraits of Alexander also owed 
their origin to the works of Lysippus, but it is very difficult to 
assign them to particular sculptors or schools with any degree 
of certainty. 

The A poxy omen us. Lysippus was a native of Sicyon, in 
the Pcloponncsc, and he there established a school of sculptors 
who were especially interested in athletic type*. The essential 
qualities of his style may be seen in his best known work, that 
of an athlete scraping the encrusted oil and sand from his body 
with a strigil (Figure 135). The statue, which is known from 
various Roman copies, is usually referral to by its Greek name, 
die Apoxyomenus, or the youth using a strigil. 

Lysippus, working in the same adilctic tradition as his fifth- 
century colleague Polycleicus, has, however, modified the 
heavy set figures characteristic of the earlier sculptor, by in¬ 
creasing the total height of the body in relation to the length 
of the head. The ancient critics ohserved that he was not 
intent upon imitating die exact proportions of nature, but 
rather on studying the laws of pcrsj»cctivc and |>osc in order to 
produce a certain desired effect when the finished statue was 
displayed. Lysippus rendered the hair in a lively manner; he 
made the heads of hi* statues small and the body muscles lean 
and hard. 1 he technical execution of hi* work was exceed¬ 
ingly careful, with the smallest details worked out widi ex¬ 
treme delicacy. 

The Extension of Symbolism. Lysippus definitely aban¬ 
doned the fifth-century practice of idealizing the features of 
his portrait head*, and though he did not intentionally exag¬ 
gerate defects in his passion for realism, he did not on the 
other hand obscure whatever deficiencies he saw. To these 
qualities should be added the further development of sym- 
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[volism,, which had appeared at the beginning j!^/ the fourth 
cenmry in such a group a* the Eirenc and Ptuius by Cfephb 
sodoms. This trait is illustrated in Lysippus* statue of fCairos, 
or Opportunity. The various descriptions of the statue, or 
allusions ro it in verse and prose, indicate the approximate 
form that it must have taken. it portrayed a youth with 
winged feet, possibly nesting on a kill and with a razor in his 
hand to signify the keenness of opportunity, A tuft of hair 
grew from his brow, hut his head was bald Ixthitid, suggesting 
tha[ Time must be seized l>y the forelock, for. once gone, it is 
hard to recapture. The inept statue of Kairos, which, perhaps 
fortunately, has not been preserved. illustrates the decadence 
dial followed on the abandonment of tin: impersonal Hfth- 
cemury reserve and die introduction of sentiment and allegori 
in the work of the fourth-ecu tun artists. 

Of the fifteen hundred statues, mostly in bronze, which 
Lysippus is said ro have made, no certain original has been 
preserved. Tlic metal proved too useful for the commercial 
and military needs of the following centuries, when many in¬ 
spired i' or hi w ere melted down. For that reason it is very difh- 
to form objective estimates of the excellence of Lvsippus 1 
ari. ah hough the evidence of his popularity with rhi people 
of his own time and the conclusions that can Lie drawn from 
die Roman copies of I he Apoxyomenus and of other statues 
of bis school art sufficient ro differentiate his pufpjsc and his 
technique from th.it of hie predecessors. 

GkAVE StHjE a mo Sarcophagi 

The beautiful reliefs with which the Greeks marked the 
graves of their dead were not confined 10 any single locality 
or to any one period. Because of the similarity of form they 
took, they afford the opportunity to study the development of 
t deck an in a restricted field through three or more centuries, 
A stele evidently inicndei! to mark the grave of a young girl 
shows her with two pay cons that were her pets in life, A more 
K?4] 
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famous stdc is that which is identified by an accompanying 
inscription as the funeral monument of a woman named 
Hegeso (Figure 136). 

Many of the stclar bear inscriptions that permit of precise 
dating and identification with known historical incidents. 
Slid, a one is the monument of Dex.lcos, who is shown on 
horseback striking down an enemy. DexiJeos was killed in the 
Corinthian War of S* b.c. A characteristic style of gravestone 
shows the figure of the jnrrson commemorated in a calm and 
sober attitude, but usually with the full features of health, sur¬ 
rounded by sorrowing members of his family, whose faces 
reveal the lines and emaciation of grief. The essential Heb 
lenic restraint of emotion is always felt in the representations 
of death. 
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LITERATURE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY: 
ORATORY AND MIDDLE COMEDY 


The Orators 

The study of human conduct in situations of difficulty and 
doubt, that supplied the plots of the tragedies, gave place in the 
fourth century to the systematic writings of the philosophers. 
Similarly, the recording of movements of national significance, 
which had attracted Herodotus and Thucydides, was super¬ 
seded after the fall of Athens by the more personal and im¬ 
mediate problems of the orators. 

The Re ^innings of Oratory. Though formal oratory' reached 
its most significant development during the fourth century, 
its origins go back to a much earlier time. In the epic poems 
of Homer, the vividness of the narrative dc|>ends in no small 
measure on the large place of direct discourse, or speech, and 
there arc also splendid metrical orations in the poems, such as 
that in which Odysseus addresses Achilles, attempting to per* 
suadc him to return to the Greek army. 1 he oratory of the 
epics is, however, part of a larger literary ilcsicc, rather than 
a specific theme in itself. As a literary form, orators may Ik 
said to have commenced as soon as men iK'gan to spuak persua* 
lively to their fellows in the Assembly or the lass suurts. 

A Transitional Stage. Yet even if tins definition is accepted, 
it is clear that there was an intermediate stage when men used 
all their ingenuity to compose effective speeches, before the 
characteristic ami formalized stage of Artie oratory was 
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reached* It will lx- recalled, fur instance, that when Solan, 
prior ro his ardiunship in ^ l J4 to,c*, wished to stir the Athenian 
people to the conquest of Sal amis, Jit resorted to verse, in the 
absence of a developed an of oratory. In the fifth century, 
Pericles delivered addresses before the Athenians, which* far 
dignity, beauty of language, and above all for ^nuasiveness, 
may well have surpassed the formal compositions af the Attic 
orators of the fourth century. 

No speech of Pericles has been preserved. We can come no 
nearer to his eloquence than the speeches that Thucydides 
wrote and attributed eo him, or than a chance metaphor of 
poignant feeling, such as the one that Aristotle quotes from a 
Funeral Oration delivered over the Athenian dead, in which 
Pericles compares the city that has Inst her young men in war 
to ' the year that has been bereft of its spring, 1 " But it seems 
noi unnatural that the oratory uf Pericles should excel th.it af 
Demosthenes a century later, for Pericles was a man of larger 
vision and mental caliber* and was engaged with nobler issues 
than any that confronted Athens dicr lus rime, 

Pericles spoke a* a statesman, He would have scorned the 
name of orator, for, before his death, there was growing up m 
Athens a group of men whose task it was to teach legal and 
political eloquence for use in rile law courts or the Assembly, 
a profession which to Pericles would have seemed n debase¬ 
ment of the arc of public speaking. In the Athenian courts, 
however, each man was originally obliged to conduct his own 
case, and hence litigants turned to professional speed*wrights* 
who composed an argument nf prosecution or defense, js the 
occasion demanded, for memorization and delivery by the 
client. 

The Canon of Ten Attic Oratort. Jn the Hellenistic Period, 
die scholars of the Alexandrian Library drew up a Canon *if 
Ten Attic Orators consisting nf Antiphon., Aridoesdes, Lysias, 
I satis, Isocrates, Demosthenes, ^Esehincs* Hypcrcides, Lyeur- 
gm. and Dcin.irchus, All rhe orators of the Canon lived and 
worked m Athens, though not nil had been horn there* The 
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age of their activity was from die late fifth to die late fourth 
century. Three distinctive type* of oratory were developed 
These were forensic* political, and cptdcicttc oratory. Fly 
forensic oratory is meant the type of speech intended for de¬ 
livery in the law courts; poimcal oratory refers to the speeches 
in the Assembly; cptdcicttc oratory refers to the formal oration 
pronounced in eulogy of [he dead, or m exposition of >onic 
general principle, wicli as the Piinegyrinu of Isocrates* in winch 
he urged Greek unity against Persia, 

The orators took their profession seriously, evolving meticu¬ 
lous rules of construction and arrange mem which were ngnl 
in their exactions. The essential place of the orators in the 
society of Athens may readily be understood without insisting 
on the intricacies of then arc, which m many instances were 
trivial and pedantic. 

Anttphon i uui Andocuici. The two earliest orators ol the 
Canon were both active in the fifth century , and hudi were 
involved in the political movements that shook Athens during 
the PehijHHinesian War. Antiphon, the older of die two, took 
part in the brief oligarchic revolution of 111 h,<^ while Amine- 
idcs was arrested on the charge of complicity in the mutilation 
of the Hermi on the night before die great expedition sailed 
against Syracuse in 4IS b.g. 

In die growth of oratory, the chief importance of Antiphon 
lies in the tetralogies that he wrote, not for presentation in 
specific cases* hut as models. They were composed of alter 
Dating speeches oi prosecutor anil defendant upon .1 fictitious 
case and were written in a very stiff, set manner. The speeches 
uf An due ides, on the other hand, were definitely related to 
his own |Hjlitieal troubles in the city, hut his place m the 
Imturv of oratory is not high He was Its* lormahiccd than 
Antiphon, but there is little evidence of consistent and sus¬ 
tained mental capacity m his extant works, nor did he develop 
a good, convincing style, 

Uystas { 440 - 1&0 ».(.). The first of die Artie orators to 
achieve a distinctive place for the excellence of los prose was 
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Lysn$. He was S>h> r ei of :i Sicilian family, resident in Attica. 
His udicr. Ccplialus* was a wealthy manufacturer of .irntv 
.1 mLUi a{ cultured interests, and a friend of Socrates, He had 
taken up his residence in Atlica with the necessarily limited 
political status ut a meti c, or resident alien. Lysias anil his 
brother FojipUmithu^ received rhtir training in rhetoric from 
the Sicilian teacher Tirias, with whom they boih studied in 
Italy. 

The two brother* returned to Athens during the turmoil of 
’ll! 11,0., but iheir political disability as metics debarred them 
from public life* although Lysias kept alive his intellectual 
interests by the composition of speeches and the deliver)- of 
lectures* while he pursued a lucrative business in armaments. 
During the reign of terror in dfB a.tx* the Thirty Tyrants 
plotted the execution of wealthy meti.:-, without irtnl in order 
1n conhvL'.itc their property, Hoth Lysias and Polemarchus 
were arrested, and the hr ter was put to death. On the restora¬ 
tion of the democracy, Lysias sought a just revenge against 
Eratosthenes, one of the guilty Tyrants, for his hrot tier’s death, 

fhc Oration 'Againa Eratosthenes” The speech, Against 
hraifirihctics. whicli deals with this prosecution, is the single 
ex:;mt legal oration that Lysias himself delivered. It b re¬ 
markable not only for the clarify of style bur for the interesting 
details of ancient life and customs that oceitf in it, such as 
the incidents surrounding the arrest of Folemarehus, and die 
description of the interior of the house where he was im¬ 
prisoned for a time. The speech opens in a somewhat formal 
and rhetorical style* with a carefully balanced sentence struc¬ 
ture. 

llicre seems to me. gentlemen of the jury. to lx nr, difficult m 
commencing my accusation* hut rather in reaching an end of whai 
1 have tu lav, So great in enonniiy and v.j many in number arc 
ilif wrongs 1 1 Mr mi I'ppouenT^ have com mured dial if one were to 
reson to falwHurful. he COttld nra accuse (he in flj deed* m er r nk. 
nor if (me wished to tell the truth* could he accomplish the whole 
twi 
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laic of iniquity, Inevitably the aceuver would lx worn cutt with 
speech, or time would fail him. 

The speech is of considerable length* and of great interest 
for the student of glides and social life, as well as of formal 
oratory. It closes with the customary apical u» the judges 
for a favorable decision. 'T shall now bring my accusation to 
an cud; you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the facts; now render your verdict." 

The Adaptation of the Style of Oratory to the Client, As a 
public sjxechwright Lysias succeeded in adapting Ins composi¬ 
tions to die individual character oi his different clients ac no 
other writer had been able to do. Thucydides had composed 
speeches for the characters in his History, causing Athenian, 
Spartan, and Corinthian generals, Mclhn amba^adors, and 
private citizens all to speak in the same ditfkuh and academic 
style. Antiphon and Andocides left the mark of their own 
personal it ics on everything that they wrote. Lysias* however, 
both in phraseology and in rile selection of materia] could 
adapt a speech to the wealthy businessman, the querulous in¬ 
valid, die farmer improperly accused of impiety, or whatever 
other character the occasion might demand. With all bis 
variations of style. be wrote in a simple, direct, and concise 
manner that won the admiration of aneicnr literary critics, 
htfuf ami Isocrates, l&xuv represents the type of orator who 
employed his talents exclusively in die law courts, lor all his 
extant speeches deal with inheritances. He was minute and 
accurate in his arguments, but the skillful advocate showed too 
clearly through all hiv utterances* arousing suspicion in the 
minds of his hearers even when he was most sincere. 

Isocrates was a much more versatile man than barns am! 
ranks high in the history o£ Attic oratory. He was horn in 
436 &,e. and died in 338 n.e. Thu* 1m long life of ninety-eight 
years carried him from the days before the outbreak of die 
Pelo[Hmncsiau War down to the 1 kittle of Ghicrnnca and made 
him a contemporary of both Pc rides and Alexander ‘he Great. 
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He made no public tppearjiKe himself, for a weak voice and 
diffident manner deferred him; hut lie established a school of 
rhetoric that quickly made him the mint distinguished teacher 
in Greece and afforded him the opportunity to Inlluencc many 
of the literary, political, and military figures of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, who came to Inin for instruct inf^ 

Isocrates jhu indulged in the sophistic practice of writing 
difficult speeches in praise of unpopular things, The speech 
Orj Bunns, written in praise of an Egyptian king who sacri 
ficed strangers to Zeus and the oration On Htltth lauding a 
literary character who was by that time considered the primal 
cause of all the woes of the Greeks and Trojans, illustrate the 
type of encomium that he affected The jsolitical pamphlet 
was further developed by him, .is illustrated in the Panegyr^tu. 
an appeal to Athens and Sparta to unite against Persia. It is 
the most important work oi' Isocrates. Not only is it an essay 
of considerable length, showing in its style and its content the 
toil that the author expended on it, but the speech reveals the 
manner in which, toward the cm I of the fourth century, the 
minds of some men were turning away from the separate eitv 
state idea that bad so long dominated Greek thinking, and 
were seeking instead some form of political union. Toward 
the end of his life* in J42 fj.cl, Isocrates wrote the Pamtthettaicuf, 
a eulogy of Athens, which also affords a good example of 
cpideictic oratory, 

&£mo$thcnci i $$ {22 n,c.), Unquestionable the ablest rep¬ 
resentative of formal Attic oratory was Demosthenes. He owfo 
his distinction not alone to Ids power and eloquence of delivery , 
and to file organization of his speeches, hut even more to the 
passionate conviction that lay behind them. Difficulties alsmit 
Elis inheritance led him to overcome his defects of enunciation 
and in secure it legal training, so that he might recover lus 
rights.. In Shi &.c., 3>e won his jK'iint in the law courts, and 
with it the scanty remnants of his cu.m, whereupon he turned 
tu a caretr of speech wriiing. 

The qjcechcs o( Demosthenes, of which a great number have 
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been preserved, mav be divided into private anil public orations. 
11 k former arc rich jjs source material for a study of ancient 
law, finance, private economics, and family relations, as well 
as for an estimate of his literary style; but inevitably the orations 
dealing with politics command greater interest, for in some 
respects the foreign policy of Athens during the fourth century 
reads like a biography of Demosthenes. 

The Philippics' am! rke In 359 a.c., Philip II 

ascended the thrum of Mace Jon and commenced the system- 
atic policy of expansion that was to bring all Greece under 
his control. Demosthenes recognized the danger to Athens, 
and for more than thirty years vigorously upheld the cause of 
the anti-Macedonian party in the city. In six speeches are 
collected the principal indictment that Demosthenes hurled 
against Philip. Those are the First Philippic, delivered in 351 
h.c., the First t Second, and Third Olynthiats, all delivered in 
349 £Lt; rj the Second Philippic, which belongs to 344 a.c., and 
the Third Philippic, delivered m Ml m t c. In >HS u.c. the Battle 
of Chmmea was fought. resulting m victory for Philip, With 
that disaster The cause of Demosthenes was lost. 

The Oration "On the Crown. In 330 ®.c. Demosthenes 
ddiVered the longest, mo*i eloquent, and most intricately com 
jx*cd speech of his career. This speech has been preserved 
under the title On the Crotpn, For the purposes of literary 
eruicism, the circumstances leading up to the oration are less 
important than a recognition of the fact rhat Demosthenes 
within this single speech reviews and defends his own public 
policy and position in the state during the years that he xtiiod 
as the great opponent of Philip and the dire.it of Macedonian 

encroachment 

All the skill anti resource of a great pleader are present in 
the speech. Here one will find virulent and sometimes scur¬ 
rilous attacks on Demosthenes great political opponent 
/Eschincs. ardent defense of ihe integrity ni his friends, im¬ 
passioned pleading for a renewed spirit «f patriotism in the 
name of the Athenians who died in defense of Greek freedom 
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in the Persian Wars a century and a half lieforc. dispassionate 
appraisals of the duty of statesmanship, j moving dc script in m *>f 
tile quiet courage with which the dm:at of disaster wax met b\ 
Athens* and many other themes of intense feeling. 

] hough Demosthenes wa« technically successful in his de¬ 
fense, it is evident that the speech was delivered by a man 
whose effective political career had come to an end For this 
reason among others the oration On tht Crown appeals more 
strongly to the specialist on ancient oratory than to the admirer 
of the vitality of Greek achievement. 

The Close of Demosthenes' Career. In ill b.c., Demosthenes 
lnreame involved in an unfortunate bribery affair in connection 
with Harpalm, an officer of Alexander the Great. For a rime 
he went into exile. In M2 g,c.. rht year following the death 
of Alexander, Demosthenes saw an opportunity to free Athens 
from Macedonian authority; hut Antipatcr, the Macedonian 
general, quickly quelled the attempt, and Demosthenes ended 
Ins life with poison to escape arrest. There can be m> duubt 
of the power that Demosthenes wielded through fm eloquence, 
hut tin wisdom of his purpose and the soundness of Ins judg¬ 
ment arc not so dear, l ie was trying to rouse fourth-century 
Athenians to regain the imperial position that their forefathers 
had held a century before, and his cause was lost from the out 
set. He failed to sec that the day of the city-state had passed, 
and by the very earnestness of Ins advocacy he stood in the way 
of any enlightened movement toward cooperative unity. 

Mschines h . c .}, i'hr public career of ]>tmosthefie> 

was intimately associated with that of ifechmcs, his con tempo 
rarv and great opponent. vEschines, if we may lidievc die 
testimony of Dcrmr.1 henvy had worked his way from humble 
origin, up through various occupations demeaning m (he sight 
of a noble-horn Athenian, such as tidier in a school, minor 
actor, and clerk of the Assembly, into a commanding position 
in Athenian {Politics. In public life his policy varied from time 
to time. In 348 is,a, rhe year following the delivery of Demos 
i bents dircc QlyrtiAtiics t jEsehrneS denounced Philip, although 
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sn general lie favored Athenian cooperation with Macedon, 
and was a member of vanous embassies which treated with 




hand- 
from, 
a re- 


Philip. 

Mitch of the prejudice against .Eidtiries has arisen from the 
vilification heaped upon him bv Demosthenes, who. in mm. 
wins a more reads ivm- 
pathy Ixicause of bis sin¬ 
cere attachment to the 
cause of a free and re¬ 
vitalized At hew. Thai 
.E whines accepted 
some donations 
Philip is, however, 
g ret table commentary 
ujsan him as well a* on 
the civic morality of the 
time. 

Of the rhrcc ex la tit 
speeches of JEsehixra, the 
most important is tlie ora 
ban ‘1 gain ft Qcsiphm 
delivered in A30 tee, i ho 
vrwee|i 15 , an indictment 
against Ciestphon for pro¬ 
posing the award of a 
crown to Demosthenes. I t 
takes i he form of a lengi hv 
and able, though not al¬ 
ways scrupulously honest, 
review of the foreign pol¬ 
icy of Athens during ilit 
previous generation, e^ie 
ciallv as /Eschmcs and 
Demosthenes urged their contrary [ttlicus. It U to this speed 1 
1 hat Demosthenes replied in his uration On the f ronn. 
jEschin.es was inferior to Demosthenes 111 his eloquence, lu> 
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thought, ami in the disinterested nev* of Im pleas. Me vert he 
less, lie stands high among Greek orators, although Im repuia- 
non iv k-s^eneJ by inevitable comparison with hiv abler up* 
punem. 

Hyper ad?}\ Lycurgm, ami Dtmatvfiuf. The throe remain¬ 
ing orators of the Canon were all associated in uric way or an- 
other with the political policies of Demosthenes and -'Eschincv 
They arc not of great mqionaiite, either for the intrinsic value 
of their orations or for their influence on the political life of 
the fourth century. Only the unpredictable taste of the Alex¬ 
andrian scholars, who included them in the Canon, has saved 
them from a deserved oblivion. For die sate of completeness 
their names are added—Hypgreidcs Uyeurgus, arid Dcinarthu*. 

Middle Comedy 

/Vie T.mu at son r During the fourth century, a new form of 
comedy arose, which, for convenience, is called Middle 
Comedy, Although one feds peculiarly helpless m Trying r<> 
describe a type of literature of which not a single complete 
example lias been preserved, unless, the later plays of Ariv 
tophancs be included in this division, the nature of ihe change 
from the characteristic political sat tre of Old Comedy, and die 
reasons for il. can be readily umtetood. During the fifth 
century, while Athens wav still a free stale and democratic 
government afforded liberty of conduct to the citizen$, Old 
Comedy, with its sharp, personal, political satire, flourished, for 
the Athenians could enjoy laughing ar themselves and their 
institutions. But after the destruction of the city by the 
Spartans and the fall of the democracy m 404 a.e,* there was 
small pleasure to be found in testing at institution* that w ere 
now under Foreign domination. Consequently* the personal 
and political features of comedy were abandoned, and in their 
place ap[*arccI Middle Comedy, with a mythological travesty, 
j burlesque of the dining table, a literary parody, or a satire rm 
current life as she basis of die plot. Thus I lie writers adapted 
themselves quickly to the change m public psychology, 
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77/<- iVo/WTf <?/ CcwwedT. The known facts about 

Middle Comedy may be briefly m down. Sot tie eight hundred 
plays were familiar to Athciurus, who in the third century 
jdter Christ wrote im discursive treatment of die Philosophers 
,n Dinner, with extended quotations from the curate poets, a 
very large prupumun of which were given over to long lists «d 
fishes, wines, and other foods. These details, together with the 
character)£aEton of the ubiquitous parasite, uf prufcwiuiw! 
diner-out, appear to have amused the devotees of Middle 
Comedy, The Lick of originality m Middle Comedy t* further 
indicated by the free use of mythological of literary parody. 
T!ie themes that in the fifth century bad been employed in 
tragedy were treated in farcical manner by the writers of 
Middle Comedy, who also look delight in introducing *ucli 
literary figures as Sappho, Archilochus. Hesitxl, or Plato in 
ridiculous scenes. 

Tile plots, none of which have great dramatic value, Were 
centered about rradcs and professions ol the cit y, as can be 
concluded from known titles* such as die Ferfame Defter, the 
Dolt Maker, the Shepherd, or the frailer. Tile anagnorisis, 
or recognition scene, which was used in Tragedy a* card as 
the time of JTischvlns. was frequently an important element 
in a play of Middle Comedy, where confusion of identity 
played a large part* Comedies of character, featuring the 
avaricious, the irate, or the meddlesome man* occur both ju 
M iddle and New Comedy* which succeeds it and is ofren very 
difficult to differentiate from it. 

The Writers of Middle Comedy. The names of nearly two 
score writers of Middle Comedy are known. Of these the 
most noteworthy arc A mi pi lanes. Alexis, Diphilus, and Phile¬ 
mon. The industry of the poets is attested by the tradition 
that each of the first two mentioned wrote about two hundred 
comedies. The great number of plays that belong to Middle 
Comedy, and especially the large quantity assigned to a single 
wr iter—fineh as A lexis, who Is said to have composed two 
hundred and forty five comedies—is perhaps the strongest 
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indication of the inmlity of the themes. Whereas the riotous 
humor of Old Comedy provided a vehicle for serious jdulo't- 
ophy and deep Conviction, die clever, witty themes of Middle 
Comedy dewed from personal vivacity and little else. 

Idle Athenians were soil wounded and bewildered by the 
destruction of their Empire, and Middle Comedy provided 
relaxation for a moment. It Was, however, nti unnatural poetic 
invent ion of a century that was to find its more appropriate 
mulct in the prose of oratory, and its more mature intellectual 
development in the writings of the philnseiphcrs. The c1 1 ar- 
acieristics of Diphilus and Philemon can be studied, nor only 
in extant fragments, but m the complete Latin plays of Plautus 
and Terence, which were translated or adapted from original 
works of these writers of Greek Middle Comedy. 

One other phase of comedy remains: that is. New Comedy, 
which flourished after (he death of Alexander the Great. In 
the discussion of Alexandria n literature, the characteristics of 
New Comedy will be explained. 
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THE HUMANISTIC PHILOSOPHERS: 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


The Place of Philosophy in the fourth Century. The keen 
thought and vigorous debate winch chaJactcn/cd die dad) 
activities of Socrates and. to a lesser extern, of the sophists 
during the fifth century would have found no more permanent 
record than did the speeches of Percies, if the philosophers of 
j later period had not undertaken the task of systematizing 
and recording what had gone before, Plato and Aristotle, the 
rwo men who in the fourth century were (he most active in 
preserving this wealth of philosophical material in their writ¬ 
ings had at their disposal not only the thoughtfu l analysis of 
ethical conduct that grew mu of die conversations of Srxrates, 
hut also the entire body of thinking on die problems of human 
conduct, that had been developed m all the preceding een 
tunes of Cireek writing, and [hat was now a part of the rich 
Hellenic heritage. 

Furthermore, humanistic philosophy, as a literary form, came 
into being at a peculiarly appropriate lime. Accordingly, Plato 
and Aristotle merit study not only because of their place in 
Greek literature, but also because of the significance of their 
efforts in seeking to comprehend the life and [bought of 
Athens in the century fallowing the highest peak of the city * 
attainment. Philosophy in its fourth-eenrury manifestation 
may be attributed to the political circumstances of the age, for 
Plato and Aristotle, who could no longer look with pride on 

great and free city* took refuge in cities of their own mental 
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creation. In the RepMt of Plato am! in the Polina of 
A ml o' Ic are found the urigirij nf the philosophic sin] literary 
ueu()Ll« of subsequent limes, such as More’s Utopia, nr Hubbesk 
Lt/tmhan. the ideal stale teas a type of literary citation liiat 
evolved out of the troubled and depressing conditions of the 
age in which it was written. 


Plato 

Life of Plato. An studio 4 young Athenian who was born 
in 428 ilc. or 427 is known to the world by the name of 
Plato. ! lie epithet means ' broad" in Ciretk, and it was at¬ 
tached to him try his fellows with quizzical humor to indicate 
the breadth of his shoulders, By the time of hw birth, the 
great plague had already devastated the city. Pendcs had died. 
Aristophanes was proclaiming the doctrine of the old ffm- 
scrvatisni in his comedies, Socrates was a familiar figure m the 
streets of the city, and Sophocles and Euripides had still a score 
of years in which to write and work. 

The aristocratic young Plato was trained in the studies suited 
to his age, so far the troubled stale nf affairs permit led, and 
lie early showed interest and remarkable talent in drama am! 
lyric poetry, [ Ic was bom too late, however, to become a 
dramatist. Even Euripidw, who was horn in 48ri t.c,, the year 
uf the Hank of S.ilamis, was as much a sceptic and philosopher 
as ,1 jxjct, Hy the ttmc of the fall of Athens in 404 a,c. f Plato, 
then m his early twenties, had become devoted to the teachings 
of Socrates, ami he forsook his poetic pursuits, leaving only a 
feu epigrams of peculiarly lucid beauty as an md scar ion of 
what 1 lie world lost in |Kictry when he chose to devote himself 
exclusively to philosophy. Some reflections of }ns dramatic 
talent may still be traced in the superlative skill with which he 
has del mealed die character* u! Jus dialogues, especially Ml the 
Republic, 

Plato was also a mathematician of dtaincttmi and gave a 
targe pbec 10 mathematical midics in the Academy that be 
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founded, believing that sound judgments on philosophical 
problems were fpossible only in the minds of men who bod 

learned to think dearly and logically* 

The Place of Socrates to Plato's Dialogue*. The unjust 
execution of Socrates in m bjg. laid on his pupil, Plato, die 
self-imposed task of vindicating the memory of bU master, 
with die result that all the extended writings of Plato, except 
the . ipntagy —and they have survived intact arc cast in the 
form of conveRations or dialogues, in which the exponent of 
philosophy, ethics, religion, pditics, or morality is almost al¬ 
ways Socrates, hi die early and later dialogues alike, it is 
Socrates who dominates the scene. The Hellenic instinct 10 
chaise and abide by a single theme, coupled with a more than 
human devotion to one master. Inis bound ihc creations o 
Plato indissolubly to tlic personality of Socrates Only three or 
four times in all the body of literature dial flowed from Plato* 
pen is his own name mentioned, and then In but casual fashion, 
Plato s Travels. Plato traveled extensively after the death ol 
Socrates stopping at Megara, Egypt, southern Italy, and Sicily. 
He visited the court of the tyrants of Syracuse three times, in 
m a,c,, when Dionysius! was reigning, and again m Mu b,c. 
,md 360 hx., under the rule of Dionysius th each time ap¬ 
parently with the fixed purimsc of putting into actual operation 
the philosophic principles of government that he treated 11 > 
in his Republic. Tilt latter years of Ids life were ^ 

Athens teaching in the Academy, which he founded* He died 

in .447 n.e., at the age of dghtV* 

TU r writings. More t han fort y extant * 1 1 alogucx and tinrtccn 

letters arc attributed to Plato, although the list accepted a* 
authentic is considerably shorter. The works rhaT have with 
few exceptions, been admitted by scholars as genuine follow 
iti alphabetical order: Apology* Charmtdes. Lmytus. Cmtat, 
Crito E* tthydtmw, Ewhyphra. Gorgias. H*ppm Minor hm r 
Latches, Uses. Lysis , MemxcnUs, Meao. Parmenides. 1 Mo, 
Ph*drm, Phikbus, Protagoras, Republic. Sophist. Statesman. 
Sympostum. Thattetus. Timtrrts. 
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Difficulty of Danng ihc Dndagucs. J| » practically irn 
ptKsiblc ro cons truer a convincing account <if the chronnlngy of 
the dialogue*. 1 lit genius of Plato appears to have sprung to 
hirth m all its power, for mother in philosophic depth noi :n 
literary style is flierc discernible any consecutive growth within 
the dialogues to differentiate those of his youth from those of 
his old age. The practice of introducing uatu the same dia¬ 
logues historical interlocutors who are chronologically im[>nv 
mMc adds to ihc difficulty of dating, Some observations about 
certain of the works can, however, be made. 

The Trial and Death of Socrates. One group of dialogues is 
directly concerned with the death of Socrates, namely, the 
Apology. Cnto, Euthyphro, Gorgm. and Pluedo. The 
Apology, which alnne of the works is casi as continuous dis 
course rather ihan in die form of a dialogue, contains the 
defense of Socrates in the law court, and takes the form of □ 
iu stL ocation of hts whole life, The Cnto contains an cxpLm.i- 
tion of Socrates refusal to escape from prison in disobedience 
m the laws; the Euthyphro discusses the meaning of "picry. 1 ' 
and the manner in winch its violation by the citizens of Athens 
has led to the condemnation of Socrates; the Gorgidt contains 
a bitter attack on die political chicanery of Athens; and the 
/ which is devoted in die main to a discussion of the un- 
mortality of the soul, ends with one of the most beautiful and 
solemn passages of the world** prose literature, in which the 
story of the death of Socrates is told. 

The csecutmticr, who has himself been moved ro tears by the 
nobility of bis prisoner, has just handed the cup <,f hemlock to 
Wates, The store continues in the words of Phardo, who 
was present; 

Aim I ,iv lie spoke lie put die eup m his lips^ and calmly and with 
dignity rlrank rhe concerns. Most uf us up r. < dvu ,i mc |, at j l^,, 
ahlc fairly well to restrain our tears, but when we saw him drink 
and observed that he had drained die cup. We could do m no 
longer, and m spue of myself the tears fell UimiKmchtth that I 
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covered my face and wept Lor my own sorrow as I thought id die 
companion of wfomi 1 should now be liereft. Thru S«n«a re 
I mktd us far OUT unrestraint. a ltd We stayed our tears. 

He walked about until he said that his legs were heavy, and then 
by down dn his back, for *■ the jailer hid bidden him, The man 
who had administered the poison touched him, and after a \\me 
kicked to his fm and his legs. Then pressing his fa 't scry hard 
he ad;cd if he feft iL Socrates replied that he did not, and ne\J 
ihe man made the *n* mal on his cakes. And working hi, wav 
up in this manner, the jailer showed us dun he was growing «»« 
and stiff, Socrates then touched his own body, and said that when 
it reached hit heart he would be gone. When the region abuut his 
gruin had already grown cold, be uncovered his thee, tor it had 
been covered, and spoke, and ihese were the last words that he 
uttered; "Criufa he wid, ' i mvc .1 cock to Aidepius; sec that it is 
paid, and do not fail me," "It shall be dmic,” said Crito, h there 
anything else?" Socrates made 110 reply in ibb question, bul after 
a short time there was. a movement, and (he jailer uncovered his 
face, and his eye* were fused- Onto. observing this, closed K» 
mouth anti hu eyes, 

Hus was 1 he end, EcbccrOlc*, of *mt friend, a man, as I should 
xay, who wai tile test, the wisest, and the fastest. i f all those whom 
1 have ever known. 


The Starch fm TWA, In spite of the impassibility of re¬ 
ducing the dialogue* of Plato to any single theme, some of the 
basic concepts of his thinking can be sei forth. 1 he starch for 
ultimate rruth was common to all philosophers. The early 
physical philosophers of tire sixth century had found reality in 
phydeal tilings: Tlmlcs in water, Heradcittw tn hrt. With the 
sophists and with Socrates the quest had turned m human 
needs, and from Socrates, Plato had inherited the edited prob¬ 
lem of determining the ultimate end of life, or the hnal good 
for man. 

Virtue and Knowledge. In I he numerous dialogues rhe ob¬ 
ject of inquiry is the proper relation of man to pleasure, re 
steairiL jutlgmcm, and wisdom, and as a common thread of 
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i\h diverse arguments there emerges the basic philosophic can 
elusion of Plato dint virtue comes from knowledge and is 
inseparable tr«un it. Thus n follows that no erne can really 
sin against knowledge, for when he has departed from virtue 
he has thereby departed from knowledge. If the function of 
a pilot o CO Steer a true course, in the moment that he departs 
tram the channel and piles his ship on die rocks, he lias ceased 
by definition to be a pilot- Xot all persons, Plato contends, 
can appreciate tire true grxxl for marl any more than die un¬ 
trained individual can appreciate the real worth of music or 
an. and hence the trained man. or philosopher, is the only 
sound judge of ultimate human values. 

f/jr Republic. I lie problem of the Republic is ihc search 
tor justice, wIiieh Plato felt could be most easily discerned in 
an ideal state, that would iliovv the individual writ large. That 
there may be no room for subjective error of evaluation, and to 
discredit the current sophistic contention that honesty and 
i list ice arc to be cultivated for personal ends, Plato sets up two 
hypothetical cases, On the one hand, he pictures a man who 
is a complete scoundrel, but who gfies through life with the 
reputation fur honesty and probity, until m death he Li honored 
;uh] revered by die cittern* on the other hand, he ikscrihrs an 
honest and upright mao, who by some evil chance passes lu$ 
life wirh a repnration for rascality and goes dishonored m his 
grave. Having ret up these extreme examples, Platt, under- 
rakes by a thoroughgoing examination of the psychology of 
the soul, whine function it i> to direct aright the constituent 
paro of man, to prove that justice is still the oiilv proper 
pursuit, 

do vindicate this highly ethical and apparently paradoxical 
position, Plato look in the end a very practical attitude, Main- 
Mining that it is the function of the soul tvs nourish justice, he 
undertook firsi to discover the nature of justice. Then, because 
nun k d '•'aiiil animal and because the quality of justice ma y be 
mi .re readily understood if it can be studied in a community 
ratlu r than m the individual, be sti up an idea! state the 
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Republic, in which he caaminisl I he workings of justice, 
■nirmif.1i long ami detailed search lie fe.itlied the conclusion 
that insticr was to Lsc found in a due order; dial is. in He 
appropriate allocation of duties to die various members ot the 

'in tlic Republic. Plato divided the people into three classes, 
in whose harmonious cooperation he fount) the demonstration 
,.f justice. The classes arc (!) the sustaining class, consisting 
of farmers and craftsmen, who supply the necessaries of Me. 
il) the defending class, consisting ..I warriors, whose duty 1 . 
is in protect the state from aggression, and (l) the ruling c ass. 
whose function it is to direct the destinies of the comminuti. 
This highest class constitutes the guardians, nr piulcBopIlcr- 

When Plant had delined ihe classes in die state, he applied 

Ins philosophy to the individual man. Corresponding to the 

first and lowest sustaining class, there is the base pan of man s 

being, which embraces physical sensation anti personal desires. 

Though it is hasc. it maintains the body for a higher l ,ulr P'“'_ 

The second, or warrior, class of the slate is paralleled b, the 

active part of man's nature, which Plato describes as the spir t. 

It Is the impulsive ami sometimes irrational wall .=1 mm 

final ruling class .if die state corresponds in the reason 

dnm of man. which orders the body aright. 

The Practical App'icmon. Plato > w^ment of um ■ 

essentia!Is practical in spite of what may seem m be vague 

t , i. loniicr can ffcS that the kihU 
comparisons. Stn^ hc no^ g am| ; sh lht 

intervene immediately to nctt.uti m c ,, ’ ,,, 1 ,.. 

wicked, he is offering as an alternative a workable , h It p 

of life which he believes will serve in a world of fttc ■ 

In modern society also, thoughtfu man . «*-»**' 
same problem when he realizes that all too ntten time 
unrewarded and vice unpunished; he is ^ ‘; 

Plato, he can discover a satisfying basts ot decent beha iur l 

attaining harmony within himself. Thn ts 

relation to bis fellow man and of the proper ordermg ode 
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three eon Ilia mg clcmcm* within Im own soul—die base, the 
spirited, ant! the wise. Tlie very presenilation of dm principle 
and, sdi[ more, rhe thoughtful argument in support of it, 
predicate a degree of mature judgment 10 which modern 
society does not generally attain. 

The Doctrine of Idem. The Platonic theory of ideas has 
played a large part in philosophic thought, it will lie well to 
bear in mind the lacr that idea' is a tnms I iteration, rather 
than a translation, of a Greek word and should therefore be 
interpreted in the somewhat technical manner that is here 
attempted. Plato pointed out that the error of die early phys¬ 
ical philosophers lay in seeking reality in concrete form, for, he 
claimed, the abiding and unchanging reality can he found only 
m an abstract concept of the soul. Thus any material object* 
such as a table or chair, even if apparently flawless, has same 
defect. 'let tile very recognition of that defect is possible unlv 
because somewhere in the abode of the gods the perfect idea, 
or form. «>i a table or chair exists and is understood b) man. 
To cite an illustration that Plato did nut use. it is simple to 
understand that the geometric conception of a circle is some¬ 
thing more |ierfcci than any physical drawing of i circle ever 
can be. In the same way, the law of gravity is more real than 
any visible physical manifestation of the law, and the idea of 
beauty, or courage, or justice, more real titan any number of 
specific it lust rat ions of those qualities. Thus Plato builds up 
two world*, a world of ideas, and a less real, though corre¬ 
sponding* world of physical facts. He holds that man can never 
attain more than partial knowledge of truth in this life, be- 
cause he is clogged by the weight of ihe physical body placed 
in a world of physical facts. CJnly when the soul is freed from 
flit flesh can it aspire to perfect knowledge m the world of 
ideas. 

The Myth of the Cave. Having stated the doctrine of the 
restriction of human knowledge imposed by the body* Plato 
seeks, as he sloes on other similar occasions, tu argue by the 
device of allegory, or myth* a conviction that eludes demon- 
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ura !,l c proof. TI, US one cm scarcely fail 10 make l! "- ap¬ 
propriate application in the problems of human learning that 
are implicit in the myth of the prisoners in the cave, who see 
only shadows of tile realities of life, and From whose number a 
single one Is at length brought to the light of earth. I lie myth, 
in part? is told thus: 

Nett. 1 sail!, observe in this way the state of our own nature m 
.he mailer of knowledge and ignorance. Suppose a number <> 
men arc living In an underground owe, noth an emrauee turnc. 
toward the light .ltd emending the enure engtlt of .he a . mid 
that they have lived in this place once childh-d. with hen fep 
and necks M fastened that they M If* only stratgh. ahead and 
are prevented by the bomb from u,ruing then heads about. jl 
Jltathr that a fire is blaring a, s*m distance above and behold 
lllemi and that between rhe tire and Ibr prisoners there IS an 
elevjied mail. ..long which a low wall h hu.li like the qfrjBkj 
front fi magicians. above which they display ihc.r work* of wonder. 

Socrates goer on to sketch a situation wherein ***** 
walk beside die wall* carrying all manner of oboist they base 
ihclr shadows reflected on the wall before the pruonerr m t e 
cave, and them voices are echoed hack font the wall m f on. 
of I hem, until the prisoners, with no experience in their It es 
but shadows and echo®, look upon such re Ice turns of reality 
as truth. In the same manner, men on earth do not comi r 
bend the real truth, but only shadow* and echoes u «■ 
Furthermore, man b confused and resistant it he is led toward 
truth, even as a prisoner from the cave would he confused 
he were led to die light. The allegory continue*! 

Imagine now. I said, that the prisoners are freed from iheir bonds 
and cured of .heir illusion. If one of 'hem t»k»>scd ^ ^ 

pel led to stand up .uddealy *nd turn bis neck about and'a'k^ 
md look upon the light, he will sutler ,n every act, an Ixcaicvc 
01 the glare he will be unable to distinguish even those tilings of 
which he previously saw the shadows. What then do ym. dunk 
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he will say, if someone tell* him that in Ins formet Mate lie wai 
looking on illusions, whereas now he is closer to rcaiitv. and being 
turned more toward truth, he sen mure clearly 3 IX, you not tup 
fx«c that he will be confused, and think that the shadow*, which 

he saw before, arc more true than the things that arc now pointed 
out to himr 


In like manner a person who has lived in ignorance of 
philosophy will be impatient and incredulous of truth when 
it is shown to him. As the prisoner from the cave is brought 
into the light of die sun, he will at hrst be able to distinguish 
shallows more easily than the objects themselves, and only by 
degrees after looking in turn on reflections in the water, on 
visibk objects, and on the moon and stars by night, will he be 
able to look upon the sun itself. Such a prisoner, having come 
to a knowledge of reality, will look luck with compass.on on 
those who arc left m ignorance in die cave, and will now have 
nit small regard for those who once had great skill in observing 
shadows and catching the echo of a voice. 

But suppose that he returned again to the darkness of the 
cave His true knowledge would incapacitate him for a life 

among the shadows, and lie would lie received with derision 
by his old associates: 


I. would be aid of him .ha. he had C onc up ,he li K h. and 
hod come back w„h .he Um of hi, eye. and .ha. i, wa. worth 
wlule making the elf.... to .mend. And ,f anyone turd to free 

another pmoner and lake h.m up. would .hey no. kill him it the, 
could lay hold of him? 

Through the rny.h of .he cave Plato make, clear hi, con- 
vittion that man is imprisoned in his physical body. The 
aveent of the prisoner to the sun is an allegory of the struggle 
of the human m.nd to attain philosophic wisdom. 

t is the belief of Plato, which lie expresses again and again, 
that tlic pursuit of wisdom is the true path to the attain¬ 
ment of virtue and justice, the end toward which man is con- 
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sr.mtlv striving. Plato recognized the truth that must be 
relearned by every thoughtful man, namely, that the process of 
seeking philosophic wisdom must be its own reward and that 
the attainment of complete wisdom or virtue is something that 
will forever elude man's grasp. 

Aristotle 

Ufe of Iristotlc. The second great philosopher of the fourth 
century was Aristotle, who was bom at Stagira in Macedonia 
about 48*4 b.c., when Plato was some forty-three years of age. 
He was the son of Nicomachus, the court physician of the 
Macedonian king, and he early absorbed the intellectual 
atmosphere of Ins home. At the age of seventeen, lie went to 
Athens, where he studied first with Isocrates and later at the 
Academy with Plato. Bv this time Plato was well past middle 
life, and Aristotle found himself striking out on new paths of 
philosophv that sometimes diverged sharply from the teachings 
of his master, though he always thought and spoke of him with 
respect. So long 3 s philosophic speculation was a vital force, 
it was inevitable that each generation should modify the con¬ 
cept * of the preceding one. Plato hail deliberately obscured the 
palimpsest that represented the supcrimposition of his own 
vigorous thought on the principles that he inherited from 
Socrates. Between Plato and Aristotle there is no such artificial 
barrier to stand in the way of a separate evaluation of the work 
of the two men. 

On the death of Plato in 5*47 b.c., Aristotle went to the court 
of Hcrmeias, a petty tyrant in Asia, only to leave that position 
to become the tutor of the twelve-year-old Alexander of 
Macedon in 3*4*4 b.c. Nine years later, in 335 b.c., at the age of 
forty-nine, he returned to Athens to establish the Lyceum, a 
school in which he delivered his lectures during pcnparoi. or 
“promenades,” with his students, thus giving a name to the 
Peripatetic school of philosophy. This method of instruction 
precluded both the dialectic, or qucstion-and answer technique 
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of Socrates, and the lecture method of the modern classroom. 
The death of Alexander in s23 b.c. stirred such violent anti- 
Macedonian passions in Athens, that, in view of Ins former 
association with Alexander, Aristotle withdrew to Chalcis, lest, 
as he said with his mind on the martyrdom of Socrates, “the 
Athenians should sin twice against philosophy." He died there 
in rhe following year. Thus within a few months of one 
another three of the most prominent figures of the fourth cen¬ 
tury met their deaths: Alexander in 323 b.c., Demosthenes in 
322 b.c., and Aristotle in 322 b.c. 

Aristotle's Contact with Alexander. The association of 
Aristotle with Alexander, which continued long after the rela¬ 
tionship of tutor and pupil had ended, had one important 
result in aiding the scholarly pursuits of the philosopher, for 
Alexander was able to make available from his distant marches 
large quantities of botanical and biological specimens for de¬ 
tailed study and classification. Doubtless the interest of 
Aristotle in scientific research had early been enkindled by Ins 
father, who was a physician, and his study of scientific speci¬ 
mens influenced his philosophic attitude, for he shows very 
clearly the marks of the collector and the compiler. Through 
this daphne he liecame a more practical thinker than Plato. 

The Exoteric and Esoteric Lectures . Aristotle was highly 
praised by ancient critics for the graceful and eloquent stvlc of 
his exoteric lectures, that is, popular discourses. None of these, 
unfortunately, has survived, although it is known that they 
dealt with friendship, justice, exhortations to philosophy, and 
similar matters. His extant works, which are preserved in 
considerable volume, were written in a particularly elliptical, 
crabbed, and awkward style, perhaps as notes for the detailed 
courses addressed to his students in the Lyceum. These were 
ca ci esoteric lectures, as opposed to the popular, or exoteric, 
discourses. What the esoteric lectures lack in literary grace, 

they compensate for in diversity of subject and depth of 
thought. 

Anstotle s Breadth of Interest. Aristotle came late enough 
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in the history of Greek thought to profit by all the efforts of 
his predecessors, including Plato, who had built up the intel¬ 
lectual heritage which Greece was to bequeath to the world. 
Hts amazing versatility may best be demonstrated by listing his 
works with a word of explanation about the contents of each. 
The Organon . or “Instrument," is a study in logic; the History 
of Animals . together with some allied treatises, deals with his 
observations in natural science; the essay Concerning the S/(y is, 
as the name suggests, a study of astronomy; the Physics treats 
not only of matter but also of causes. More humanistic u’orks 
include Concerning the Soul, a psychological study, ami the 
\f eta physics, so named because it w r as placed by the editor after 
the Physics. The Metaphysics deals with the desire of man for 
knowledge, and with the nature of knowledge anil of the 
things known. The Micomachcan Ethics contains a search for 
the final good, svith a definition of human happiness. In the 
field of government there is preserved the Politics, a study of 
justice as practiced by man in his environment, and the Con¬ 
stitution of Athens, a papyrus document of disputed authen- 
ticity, discovered in 1H85. On literature, we have tile Rhetoric 
in three books, the Inciters, the Poems, and the Poetics. The 
debt of literary critics to the cogcnr observations of Aristotle 
contained in his Poetics was made clear in connection with the 
discussion of the development of Greek tragedy. 

Modification of Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. Aristotle found 
it necessary to jx»stulatc some modifications of the Platonic 
theory of ideas before lie could accept it. He insisted that Plato 
had erred in teaching that there were two distinct worlds, one 
of ideas and a corresponding one of concrete objects. He was 
willing to concede that an idea could exist, hut he found that 
existence in the visible object anil not a|*art from it. 

The Teleological Theory. Thus Aristotle substituted the teleo¬ 
logical theory of completed purpose for the static teaching 
of Plato. For instance, he could not agree that at any given 
moment a plant, or an animal, or a child could be defined as 
an entity, for after an interval of time the leaves of the plant 
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would have changed or il.c hair of the child might have grown 
or been cut, thus changing the definition. The only possibility 
of arriving at a concept of reality, therefore, is to include the 
whole process of growth and decay, from the seed to the com¬ 
pleted whole and thence to disintegration. This is the idea 
winch embraces the end, or puqxisc, fulfilled by each object 
in its span of existence, for the teleological explanation of any 
principle depends on an understanding of the ‘‘end,” or trios. 

Various extensions of the theory arc possible. A completed 
statue is, for instance, capable of definition only when the idea 
in the mind of the artist is translated into die material of the 
marble, and the end is accomplished. Aristotle was always 
practical enough to contemplate the implications of his philos¬ 
ophy in the light of human experience, and he was ready to 
explain the imperfections, whether of a statue or of a human 
character, by the intractability of the material available. 

The Highest (rood. Two or three passages from the Si co¬ 
mae he an Ethics will indicate the merhod by which Aristotle 
tries to discover the primary good, which man seeks for its 
own sake and not as a step toward something else. The treatise 
opens thus: 

Every act and every pursuit, every action and every choice, seems 
to l>c directed toward some good, consequently the good lut liecn 
well defined as that toward which aU thing* arc directed. But a 
difference appears m the various cml* that arc sought. Sometimes 
the end* arc activities and sometime* they arc the Consequences 
that follow the activities. Where the consequences lie beyond the 
activities, then the resulting products arc more important than the 
activities. 

It is clear that Aristotle, with his practical mind, is assessing 
the completed product above the action that necessarily pre 
cede* it, and it is an easy step from the practical illustration 
to the application of his reasoning to human conduct, fust as 
the completed Parthenon is more important than the science 
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of architecture in the minds of Ictinus and Callicrates, whose 
genius would remain sterile unless translated into results, so 
the proper ethical conduct of man is more important than the 
theory of education that brings it to pass. 

After pointing out that there arc a variety of ends sought by 
different sciences, as health is the end sought by the science of 
medicine, a ship by the science of shipbuilding, victors’ by the 
science of strategy, anil wealth by the science of economics, he 
makes clear the fact that some ends, and consequently some 
sciences, are subordinate to others. But die supreme end. or 
good, must by definition Ik subordinate to nothing else. This 
idea is developed in the following quotations, all taken from 
the Ethics, though they do not form a single consecutive pas- 
sage: 

If then there is an end in practical matters which we seek for 
itself alone, ami all other things for the sake of this, am! if it is 
not true that we seek cadi thing for the sake of something else, 
for this would go on to infinity and tender the whole inquiry 
empty and vain, it is clear that this end would be the good, and 
the licit. 

The highest good appears to luvc finality. Consequently, it 
there is a single complete end. this would l»c what we are seeking, 
and if more than one. then the most complete of these. 

Happiness appear* to be most completely this thing. We in¬ 
variably ch«>osc happiness for itself and never for something else. 
Honor, pleasure, intelligence, and every excellence we choose, both 
for their own sake, for we would wish to have each of them even 
though nothing else came of it. hut alvi for the sake of happiness, 
because we suppose that we will Ik happy through these qualities. 
Hut no one chooses happiness for the sake of these others, nor for 
ihc sake of anything else. 

So happiness appear* as something complete and sufficient unto 
itself, the end of everything that l* done. 

The Application of the Theory. Yet if happiness is the final 
end of activity, it must still Ik shown how the attainment of 
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happiness by nun will result in his highcsr flood. This Aris¬ 
totle finds in the fulfillment of the appropriate idea, or func¬ 
tion, of each existing entity, animate or inanimate. 

Aristotle ventures the assertion that the proper function of 
man is an activity of the soul in accordance with virtue, or at 
least not apart from it, in a complete life." The definition is 
not specific, for so subjective an idea is really indefinable, but 
Aristotle attempts to clarify his meaning by elaborating the 
Doctrine of the Mean and pointing out that virtue will be 
found in choosing always the middle course between two ex¬ 
tremes, as courage lies somewhere between cowardice and 
foolhardiness. He decides that human virtue is a sort of 
activity of die soul diat adequately meets any situation with 
which man must co|,c. One has a feeling, nevertheless, that 
his ultimate conclusion still leaves the whole problem of moral 
conduct unsolved. Once again the value of his argument lies 
in the process of endeavor that it provokes; it is the end that 
dehes capture. Although his definition of the summum bonum , 
or highest good, as the conduct best suiting a given situation, is 
tantahztngly vague, lie is in reality seeking to discover the 
noblest way of life. Aristotle, even more than Plato, felt the 
impulse to map out a path of conduct that would justify the 
choice of a good life in existing society. 

The Pursuit of Excellence. or AreU. |„ ,hc writings of the 
philosophers, both Plato and Aristotle, there is a recurring 
treatment of that human virtue, which is described as arete. 

1 h “ concept did not originate with the philosophers. It was a 
quality of man himself, recognized in the virtues of the Ho¬ 
mme heroes, and constantly changing ns meaning with the 
growth of humanism and intcllcctualism through the sub- 
sequent centuries. 

The appreciation of arete depends on the recognition of a 
certain perfection inherent in cvcrv living creature, and, for that 
matter, in every inanimate object as well, as has been suggested 
above. It IS a challenging doctrine, and its exposition com¬ 
mences with deceptive ease. The virtue, or function, or arete of 
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a mattock is to prepare the soil for planting, of an ox to turn 
the sod, of an eye to see, of an car to hear. What then is the 
arete of man ? It is small wonder that this question defied a 
ready answer, for it jkacs the whole problem of human conduct. 

Yet it was a query that would not be stilled, and the answers 
that were propounded, specifically or by implication, by a 
succession of Greek writers—Hesiod, Pindar, die dramatists, 
Plato, and Aristotle—suggest the pattern of clear thinking 
in the development of Greek humanism. Courage in battle, 
health, athletic prowess, the acquisition of money, or fame, or 
knowledge were put forward from time to time as the embodi¬ 
ment of arete. It was with the humanistic philosophers that 
arete took on its noblest aspect. Man was always central to 
Greek thought, and aret£ came ultimately to imply the finest 
conduct, moral, spiritual, and ethical, of the complete man, 
transcending his function and duty as soldier or juryman, sailor 
or poet, and manifesting itself in man himself. It is a tenuous 
concept, difficult of comprehension and, to the minds of some, 
inadequate in that it fails to provide adequately for the place of 
religion as a guide of conduct beyond the limits of human 
power. But it was a powerful idea, noble in conception, and 
capable of continuous growth. 

Estimate of Aristotle. Aristotle was a more practical ami 
realistic philosopher than was Plato. Plato planned an im¬ 
agined society in which government should lie conducted by 
the philosopher-kings, and then with perfect good faith at¬ 
tempted to launch that theory of government by moral suasion 
on the hard-headed tyrant of Syracuse. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, was much more disposed to pause from time to time in 
the development of his social or political philosophy and to 
ask himself how his theories would actually work in the society 
of his time. 

It is well-nigh impossible to exaggerate the influence wielded 
by either man on the world's thought, although through the 
Middle Ages and until the time of the Renaissance it ssas 
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Aristotle who w,i$ the guide of all European study, and only 
htur stas the more mellow wisdom nf Pluto rediscovered. 
{ urioudy enough, when the mtrdixvai universities of Europe 
adopted Aristotle us tfarir universal and infallible textbook, 
rltcy used Ins philosophy for deductive rather than for indue- 
uve reasoning, In other words, from die body of Aristotelian 
knowledge they deduced their own concepts of life. It was 
an approach that would have been distusicftil in (he extreme 
iu Aristotle, Even today theft are tew tick I? of human in- 
(crest* from painting to astronomy, or from literary cmiicisrii 
rcj science of government, w liicli cine can essay to study 
deeply withoui being obliged to pay heed to the pertinent 
observation* of Aristotle. 

Jn leaving Plato and Aristotle with a treatment somewhat 
briefer in compass than that devoted to Greek arts and crafts, 
h must not be supposed that the relative importance of (he two 
is necessarily to be thus evaluated. The attention devoted to 
a single brief treatise nf Aristotle, the Poetics. m connection 
with Greek drama affords an indication of the wealth «f pro¬ 
vocative wisdom that lies embedded in lib work. This h true 
m £ l uirc hr B c of Plato. Vet an attempt to preseni 

,Vul ‘ Tl s P ace a picture u£ all the philosophic inquiries oi 
rliL-sc two men. ranging from womens suffrage to the censor- 
ship of hTerauirc h and I mm rhe parts of animals to the analysis 
ul rhetorical figure would l* futile. Profwtion would be 
obscured by urns, for a study in any detail of the humane 

philosophy of the fourth century demands its own exclusive 
treatment. 


It is, however, not mo much to hq,e ibat something of the 
■nciiitMi and PUCJMK of cadi philosopher may be grasped by 
Hu- illustrative ™ mp [« that have been given, and tli.tt the 
[.rafouml influence ihat they exercised ,hdr successors, not 
onlv on sue. group, a, the Ncu-Platontsts hut on the systematic 
thinking of academician, and theologian* may be inferred 
fmin tlje hisforv of relied a rdtip 
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Other Hi uanTsTIc FmuwofrHttS 

TAr lUo/r f;//7«r«rr of Socrates. Hit preeminent contribu¬ 
tions of Plato and Aristotle 10 the furtherance of philosophy in 
tlm more or less direct Tradition of Socfito must not Lead 
the jiip|KsiHfm that humanistic philosojiby, or the stud) ol 
man and hi* problems was studied only m du: Aoidcmj ami 
the Lyceum. Sis inclusive an intellect dia[ «f Sul rates in¬ 
evitably left innumerable aspects of philosophy to be purs ued 
by later men, and in a sense every school of philosophy through 
the remaining classical ages, both in Greece and Rome, owed 
something to the mind of S^rates, Yci practical * judder 
atiema render it preferable to leave any meatman of such teach¬ 
ings as Stoicism and llpjcurcanum to the eentuno of iht 
Christian era and to the Roman scent in which they were most 
actively pursued. 

The Cynics and Cyrenaies. Other more or less formally 
organized schools* in addition to those of Pbio and Aristotle, 
grew up as a direct result of the teaching of Socrates. Among 
these the Cynics* founded b\ Antisthcrws* and rlw Cyrenatts, 
fwmdcd In Ansiippus, should be Luridly deli tied as to (hen 
,,ur t Hisc and thought, The Cynics, impressed by the doctrine 
that virtue and knowledge were, if nor identical, as kahi in 
separable, founded their thinking on this principle* but with 
the added conviction that external possessions and the opinions 
of others were of no consequence. They deliberately oilu 
vated a social and inlclkcrual isolation diat amounted to boor- 
isbnesa* and their philosophy became essentially negative 
Diogenes the Cynic, who lived m a tut), was representative of 
[he attitude of rciection of all physical passions and com¬ 
forts, He was indifferent to everything except virtue, and he 
rook satisfaction in outraging the opinions of the city. In the 
pursuit of the form of their philosophy, Diogenes and Im 
U'llnw Cvnics hat much of the substance of the Sntrahe teach¬ 
ing that they bad undertaken to perpetuate. 

Tin Cvrciiaits likewise com men ceil with the idea of aim* 
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vjiting virtue, as So:rate* had taught i[. but the rmphast* of 
?t:ctr teaching very quick h turned to the happiness that result 
troni virtue, and in time ihc philosophy of the school became 
frankly a pursuit uf happiness us an end m itself. The Cyre- 
nates were, however, saved from the decadence of complete self- 
indulgence by the recognition, at least on the part of some of 
them, that Hellenic restraint was a necessary accompaniment 
of true happiness, and further that intellectual anti moral 
happiness might l>c cultivated no less intensely shun the satis¬ 
faction of immediate physical appetites, 

I in [Kirin nr though the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools* not to 
mention the group of Megaric* founded by Euclid* were in 
the history of humanistic philosophy* none of them produced 
men of the menial capacity of Plato or Aristotle. and come- 
quern I y their place in the history of Greek civili^iMm u less 
significant. 
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The Hellenistic Period (3Z3-I4ti b.c.) 

The Problem of Later Greeks History. To del ermine the 
exact pni eie ur which a civilization tiegihs 10 decline involves a 
large dement of subjective reasoning* and there would be little 
agreement upon any date assigned- Nonetheless,, it is dear 
that the vigor of exjicrimeniarion that marked the archaic age* 
the llmvermg of genius in the fifth century* and the creation of 
new, though more individual bed, types in the fourth eemun 
are the evidences of a civilization more original ami vital than 
that which existed in Greek lands during l he six centuries and 
longer that make up the Helfcoisiic and Grxco-Roman Periods* 
After the death of Alexander the Great, and more particularly 
after I he establish ment of Roman power, the Greeks lost died 
capacity for creative achievement and began more and more 
to solace themselves with the memory of the past, A few ol 
I he significant historical events of these later times must, how - 
ever, he sketched, m order to arrive at some understanding of 
the type of society in which Greek art and letters commut'd to 
be produced. 

The influence of Ahxandtf's Conquests* The most im¬ 
portant Historical movement of the closing years of the fourth 
century had been associated with the military campaigns of 
Alexander the Great, who in the thirteen years of his reign, 
from 336 uc, lo $ 1 $ w,c« had earned the arms and language of 
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Greece lar into the eastern kingdoms tif Asb and south to 
tiie atKiciU land of Egypt, T he rise of Macccfon under Philip 
and Alexander had brought about the political eclipse of 
Alliens, as well as of the other states of Greece, and it had 
HrvtrJ m ttamfer the leadership in art and literature from 
Aihens to the more distant Greek cities, especially those in 
Am 3 Minor and Egypt. The ancient work I entered upon this 
new heritage after the doth of Alexander m m b.o,. and the 
period that is known a*. the Hellenistic Age ensued, 

****** Against Mactdvn, Tile historical development of the 
nexi two cermines is better known from the Roman jximr of 
view than from the Greek, though it mint remain our primary 
task to trace the relationship of Athens ami of the other city 
states of Greece to Rome* their eventual conqueror, as well as 
to one another. When news reached Athens of the death of 
Alexander* Demosthenes, with the active support of die orator 
Hypercides, immediately commenced an agitation to throw off 
the Macedonian yoke. He succeeded by his eloquence and fch 
energy in umtmg in the attempt many of the Greek states, 
already eager for revdt, although the conservative and wealthy 
element of Athens, led by Ptiorion an.l Denudes, earnestly 
desired peace. 

The commander of the united Greek forces was a competent 
general named Uosthenes, who. with a Ixxiy of combined 
mercenary and Athenian troops, occupied Thennonyb, in 
r.kr to block the advance of the Macedonian soldiers. Mcam 
while* die Athenians hastily assembled a fleet of two hundred 
,m«l forty ships, a larger naval armament than they had mus- 
KreJ at am time dike the Peloponnesian War. The Mace- 
.K.man Ktntr.ll Amipatcr, who could equip himself with only 
..lie hundred Slid ten vessels am! an inferior land Force, was 
defeated in battle and took refuge in tile town of Lamia in 
vouthern Thessaly. However. Umtliencs was killed, and with 
Im loss the military advantage of the Athenians waned. The 
,i'.ge of Lamia was presently lifted, and Antipatcr made his 
way hack to Maccdoit In the following year the Macedonians 
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gained the ascendancy at sea, and the Greek states hastened 
la make ujuratc treaties wiiJi Antlpatcr. Thus ended the 
Lamian War and the abortive attempt of the Greeks to free 
themselves from Maced on. It was following this debacle that 
Demosthenes ended his own lift to escape surrender to Ati- 
tipalcr. 

T he Division of Alexanders Empire. The pan played by 
Anti pater in suppressing the uprising calls for some explan a 
rion of the government, after ike death of Alexander, 'it the 
great dominions subjugated by him. It had been lit?, ambition 
to weld together a world empire, bur neither time nor genius 
had sufficed For the consolidation of his conquests, and the 
years between 52J b.c„ and 401 B-c, were filled with the plots of 
rival Macedonian generals* who soughr dieir own aggrandize¬ 
ment. For a time Antigomrs, one of the commanders of Alex¬ 
ander's army, strove to continue the vast empire under his 
personal rule* but it was quickly evident that no one man could 
do >0, The result was that Alexander's empire was divided 
into three mure or less natural areas. M.icedon, Ejgypt, and 
Asia, nr the eastern kingdom of the Sdcudd*r 

The DmdoehL The rulers of rhe ihrcc new kingdoms are 
called 1 lie Bind ex hi. or ^Successors*" of Alexander. Mamlun, 
which extended its sway over the rest of Greece, was ruled by 
Cassander* the son of Antipaicr, until bis death in 2Hy ti.e. 
Maced on was then claimed by Demetrius, son of Anngonux, ;t 
claim that was subsequently made good by his son Antigoiius 
Gonatas, From this docent the later kings of luMtit came 
to be known as the Antigonuk Egypt remained in die power 
of Ptolemy, who had long been governor of that province, or 
kingdom. It i$ from dm ifatc that the Ptolemaic dynastv, 
which includes the famous Cleopatra, begins. Tile third divi¬ 
sion of the empire occupied the eastern areas of Alexanders 
conquest* and after 2N| Ji.c, the empire of Lvdmaclius in Mima 
and Asia Minor wav abcartxtd into dm kingdom. Its ruler was 
Scleucus, and hi* successors were called die Scleucida:, 

The Achmm and Station Leagues. During this same 
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jtcriod* the separate cuy-staies of Grcctc began seriously to 
experiment with the idea of federal unions, and two groups 
the Achaean League tn (he Pelupoiintsc ami the jEtohan 
league in northern Greece, came into existence. By common 
convent the different communities allied themselves together 
tor mutual advantage and protection. It will be observed that 
tlic federal leagues developed in those regions ot Greece that 
had played little part in die political life of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. With less pride m the past and Icis intense feeling 
ataut the old type of chj state, they were the more ready to 
venture on new paths of union. In view of the great strength 
of fecal loyalties, ir is a remarkable accomplishmcni diat the 
Greeks were able to work out tn these two leagues some meas¬ 
ure of federal union, with common counsels prevailing in 
economic matters, in foreign negotiations, and in the conduct 
of war. The birth of the Leagues iy indicative of the inevitable 
movement toward larger administrative units. That they did 
not effect the political salvation of Greece was perhaps due to 
the fati that they came too late. First Maccdtm, .md later 
Rome, were rising too rapidly,, and these powerv imposed rheir 
will on states that had grown weary of the struggle and weak 
through their own individual folly. 

The patterns of these federal alliances were carefully studied 
by the founding fathers of America, and although the Greeks 
were indifferently successful in unions formed too late in their 
history, their efforts were not without influence in the framing 
of our own constitution. 

The Graft rh nf Rome. Finally, one must lake account oi 
Rome. According to r rat lit ion, in 75 .S »x, T i went y-'di ret year* 
after the accepted date of the first Olympic games in Greece, a 
rmy city on the Tiber had been founded, and for more than 
two century wav ruled by kings. In 509 ex., the same year in 
winch Cleisthenes was striving to set up a democratic gov¬ 
ernment m Aihens, the kings were driven from Rome and the 
IfepuMu. was i^iblidud Hi rough the following centuries 
Rome extended her power step hy step over the other cities ami 
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states of the kalian pen in sola, um i] she inevitably came in 
contact with the Greek qotortici that hail keen founded tr 
southern Italy and Sicily from the eighth to the sixth centuries. 

Pyrrhus. In 324 b.c,, Rome had refrained from sending 
ambassadors to greet Alexander at Babylon. Tim WM because 
she was occupied with her own military problems in Italy, 
already showing thereby the vigor that was destined to make 
her the conqueror of die whole Mediterranean area. The death 
nf Alexander delayed a tcvt of strength between Maecdon and 
Rome, But a generation later, in 251 ft.c. T Pyrrhus of Epirus, o 
distant kinsman of Alexander, invaded southern Italy with 
25,000 men on the invitation of the people of Taremum, a 
Greek colony locate*3 on die southern coast of Italy, which was 
hard-pressed by Rome. For six years. Pyrrhus fought with 
varying success against tht Romans in Itah and the Cartha¬ 
ginians in Sicily. Had he mu with loyal and consist'.in sup 
port from the Greeks of Magna Gracia, he might have won 
for them tlidr freedom: but, as tr was, m 27^ n.c., disillusioned 
by the response that he had received, he returned to Epirus. 
Three years later Rome conquered Tarentutn and extended her 
enforced federation to the foot of the peninsula. 

The Panic Wars. The destiny of Rome was now to carry 
her to conquests beyond the borders nf Italy, and for over a hun¬ 
dred years die was engaged in foreign campaigns, uf which the 
most celebrated were the three wars against Carthage, her great 
Phoenician rival in Africa, These were the First Pome War 
(264-241 ifi,), the Second Punk War (218-201 *♦£,). and the 
Third Punic War (153-146 tt.cT The Third Punic War ended 
with I hr destruction of Carthage in which the city suffered in 
146 a demolition as complete os that effected by modern 
systematic bombing. The ^tnc dote is taken as the end of the 
I lellcmstic Period sn Greece. She reason fur adopting it will 
presently be observed, 

The Clash of Greet; and Roman ItilrrvJfa However, to turn 
back to the Second Punic War (218-201 a,c-) t it was then that 
Rome and Greece definitely clashed for the first time, although 
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Korn .in expeditions tor th c suppression of piracy in lllym had 
led to borh trouble and alliances u.-icb Greek states mmc uar* 
before. The invasion of Italy by Hannibal, the Cmhagmian, 
suggested to Philip V f eIu king of Maecdon, that he 
strike a blow at the power of Rome, which bod been cncrcdch- 
■ng on his territory. The result wai the First Macedonian War 
(-k5-2CH ±tw ,) % which dragged on in desultory fashion for a 
decade. I his war was for Rome on tv an aggravating incident 
within the scope of 1 he much more important struggle againvt 
Gunhage, No decisive results followed, except the deter mi nil 
tion of Rome to extend her sway to 1 he cost and over the 
dominions of Maecdon when ijbcasion presented itself. Twice 
again in the next forty years or thereabouts Macedon and Ram* 
came to armed conflict. 

The Romans hoped that the other Greek slates would rise 
at die opportunity ro throw off the Macedonian yoke, hut the 
once vigorous communities looked listlessly upon the struggles, 
which now seemed strangely unrelated to their own destinies 
In 194 S.c, following a Roman victory over Maecdon, tin. 
"UEcratiun of Greece" was proclaimed by the Roman general 
Flamininus, and ostensibly effected by the withdrawal of 
Roman troops from the country. F^r the moment it served 
tin purpose yf Rome that the free states of Greece ihould bah 
ance .1 mo powerful Maecdon, But the liberation was not 
followed by the expected harmony tat ween Rome and the 
communities of son them Greece. 

The liftman Conquest of Greece, Philip V' of Maecdon aided 
the Romans against the rfUohans. bur u was an unequal .alii 
ance and ibe Macedonian king cherished a growing resentment 
against the Romans for the huttiliaticmf. dial were successively 
visilol upon him as Rome expanded to the cost, modifying 
boundaries, easting down and setting up potentates at will, and 
constantly thwarting the ambitions id Maecdon, In 179 tu„, 
Philip died, and was .succeeded by his son, Perseus, who began 
even more vigorously than Ins father ro cement alliances with 
neigh I Hiring states and to recreate in his Macedonian subjects 
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the will to revise ihr glories of that kingdom as they had 
existed under Alexander die Great The Roman Senate pres¬ 
ently took action, ami in a brief war, ending with the victory of 
die Romans under L. /Emil i us [AmHus a: Pydna in southeastern 
Macedonia in IoK u.e., Maecdon was finally and completely 
defeated. The effort of Rome to establish representative forms 
is I government in the Macedonian states is one of die little 
known hut most interesting experiment in ancient political 
history* The protect, however, failed of success, ami for twenty - 
two years, confusion* divided authority, and discontent div 
turlsed the country, tn 14«j b.c,* following an unsuccessful 
attempt of the Macedonians :o restore the monarchy, die 
Roman Senate constituted Maccdon a province of the Empire 

The Destruction of Corinth (tjb lie), Meanwhile, the at 
tempt of Rome to balance the remaining states of Greece 
against Mace-don, or to harmonize the antagonisms of the 
Ad i.i an and .Troll an Leagues* had nor I wrought happy results. 
Despite their leagues, rivalries among various cities were con 
stunt I v leading to tjuarfch ansi appals to Rome. In general, 
Rome was content that internal discord should prevent any 
single stare from rising to a predominant position hut follow¬ 
ing the victory of Paullus ai Pydna in IhB s,c*, tile manifest 
an ii-Roman sentiment in Greece seemed to demand action. It 
was ax this lime that Rome removed from Acbxa, the name 
now given r>. j- die Roman province comprising the greater parr 
Lif Greece. :t thousand distinguished hostages* including the 
historian Polybius. The Greeks, however, continued their 
hostile jKilitical activities* and a commission headed by l*. Mum- 
mills was scut out from Rome with instructions to make a final 
settlement in Greece* This was done in 14b da:, and was 
marked bv the burning of the city of Corinth to !he ground. 

The J £tat at of Greece. A Roman governor was now estab¬ 
lished in Maecdon, and the cinctures of Greece* though left in 
nominal independence, were subjcci to his jurisdiction* This 
is the settlement that marks the close of the Hellenistic Period 
in Greek history* Iris a sorry picture to sec Athens ami Sparta. 
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Cor ini !i, Thebes, and Maccdnn, whose destinies have been 
followed through all their vicisdtude* of government, through 
the tiwl if the Persian War*, the Age of Pencks, the Pelopon 
ucsiun H .tr, and the successive hcgcmonici of Sparta, Thebes, 
am! Maceiion, reduced at length to trunur communities in a 
world empire. The city-states, forgetting I heir own Greek 
motto, Moderation in all things," had loved then separate 
independence too ardently to retail] in 

Tin Gotn-RriMAN Platon (M6 15,0.-330 jij>.) 

I he Dfittfj of the Period, flu; sack of Con nth jjj 146 b.c,, 
wh icti market! the end of the Hellenistic Period, was followed 
In a renewed attempt on the part of Rome to have the Greek 
people govern themselves so far as they w ere able. The essential 
features of the following period, which stretches fur five cem 
Juries* from the subjugation of Greece in 14 b ha:, to the estab¬ 
lishment of Oinstantioopk in 3.10 \.n„ with a consequent 
division of the dominions of Rome into an eastern and a 
western empire, are quickly told It is a time in which die con 
fru: nf pulicj anil the stimulus to endeavor alike emanated from 
Rome, The alliances that were made and the wnrs that were 
fought were but a part of the larger progress of Rome, and the 
t keeks, wiili disheartening consistency, at Pharsalus, Philippi, 
und elsewhere supported the losing side, to their cost Ykt it is 
with justice that die age b described as Graeco-Roman, for the 
more powerful and vigorous Romans remained indebted for 
tile refinemcius of life to the Greeks, whom they had sub 
iugated. both in the intangible influence of the achievements 
o: the classical centuries and in die contemporary pursuit of art, 
literature, and philosophy, Hellas continued to impose her 
culture on the ancient world. 

Political Division m the Orecl{ Cities, Following the active 
assumption of authority by Rome in 146 n.c., rhe Roman gov 
emor of Maccdon exercised a general oversight over the oilu r 
states of Greece, supplying rroojn to maintain order where 
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necessary and rigorously sujiprcssing any incipient federations 
that might cause trouble to Rome. In the various cities [>olitical 
divisions among the Greeks themselves arose. This was indeed 
no new experience in their national history, bur the motivation 
was no longer the same, for now the wealthier classes, especially 
those with lands, realized that the continued enjoyment of 
their privileged jxisition depended on maintaining friendship 
with Rome, and they grew to he a party favorable to Roman 
rule. To some extent patriotism became a matter of economics, 
ami personal self-interest dictated the political convictions of 
the Greeks. 

Trouble noth Rome. The old zest for local independence, 
however, continued to animate many of the Greek people, who 
cherished the constant hope thar they might yet shake off the 
l>owcr of Rome. Rut the governor of Macedon was now too 
alert and the opportunities were too few for the establishment 
of formal federal groups, such as the Achaean League, with the 
result that the restless discontent of the different cities found 
expression in their readiness to associate themselves with any 
leader who raised arms against Rome. Consequently, when the 
long-continual trouble visited on the Romans by Mithridates, 
an Oriental king, whose power had rapidly expanded in Asia 
Minor, led to an open rupture between bun and Rome, many 
Greeks sided with Mithridates. The course of the war, known 
as the First Mithridatic War. which lasted from 88 b.c. to S4 
b.c., need not be recalled, hut one result of the disturbance is 
important. The Roman commander who brought the war to 
a close was the notorious Sulla. He proceeded to restore order 
in Asia by the arrest and execution of all prominent supporters 
of Mithridates as well as bv requiring enormous reparations, and 
some of that severity he turned also on the rebellious cities of 
Greece. The military- exactions of Sulla, coming close upon the 
economic exhaustion of protracted warfare, brought the major 
part of Hellas to the verge of ruin. 

Economic Depression in Greece. Other factors also con¬ 
tributed to the decline of the country. The extension of Roman 
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power m the eastern Mediterranean opened up direct trade 
routes between the far east and Rome, with a consequent de¬ 
cline in the commerce of once wealthy cities, such as Corinth, 
which had grown rich by the trans-shipment of goods across 
the isthmus. Meanwhile. Roman military officers, administra¬ 
tive officials, traders, and capitalists, under one pretext or 
another, imposed an enormous financial strain on the resources 
of Greece. Pirates, too. preyed on Hellenic shipping, although, 
be it said to the credit of Rome, piracy was very largely sup¬ 
pressed by the vigorous action of Pompey in 67 r.c. 

The Hurtle of Phursalus b.c.). Meanwhile, rivalries in 
Roman politics were coming to a head with unhappy conse¬ 
quences for Greece. When the Roman generals Pompey and 
Julius Oesar readied an open break, the Greek cities, with 
unfortunate judgment, supported the cause of Pompey. The 
decisive battle was fought at Pharsalus in Greece in -19 b.i:., 
resulting in a victory for Cxsar. The strain of the levies of both 
armies prior to the conflict had been severe, and Hellas was 
once again impoverished. Ca*sar took no vengeance on the 
(ircck cities for their supjiort of Ins opponent, and on the whole 
the country was treated with consideration by him, so far as he 
was able to spare a thought at all for the fate of Greece in his 
extraordinarily busy life. Tire Battles of Philippi and Actium 
were still to be fought in Greek territory. Rut before that, on 
the Ides of March, 44 b.c., Julius C;csar was assassinated in 
Rome, and the struggle for control of the government passed 
to other hands. For thirteen years, until in 31 b.c. the victory 
of Octavianus over Antony and Cleopatra at Actium gave him 
an effective control over the state, Rome and her dominions 
were torn by anarchy and bloodshed. 

The Barrie of Philippi (42 b.c.). In the interval, however, 
the same Octavianus, the gTandnephew and adopted son of 
lulius Cicsar, united with Mark Antony and Lepidus to form 
the Second Triumvirate. They were opposes! principally b) 
Sextus Pompeius, the son of the great Pompey who hail met 
defeat at Pharsalus. and by Brutus and Cassius. It was against 
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the latter two that Antony and Octavianus set out from Brun- 
disium in the autumn of 4- bx. They crossed to the western 
coast of Greece, ami the two armies met at Philippi in eastern 
Macedonia, where for the second time the quarrels of Rome 
were fought out on Greek soil. The fighting was at first inde¬ 
cisive, and for a time it looked as if the campaign might be 
prolonged, but Brutus, who lud been left 3lonc by the suicide 
of Cassius, presently risked another encounter ami was de¬ 
cisively defeated. 

The Influence of Antony. Octavianus and Antony were now 
the two most powerful figures in the ancient world. Un¬ 
fortunately for Greece, in the division of authority that fol¬ 
lowed, Octavianus elected to return to Italy, while to the rapa¬ 
cious Antony was entrusted the task of restoring Roman 
authority in the cast and in Greece. From the Hellenic cities 
he exacted repeated contributions to finance his wars. For 
nearly a decade Antony was engaged in various eastern local¬ 
ities, including Armenia and Alexandria, where he fell a victim 
to the wiles and charms of Cleopatra. During the same period, 
Octavianus was consolidating his position in Rome. 

The Battle of Actium ( j/ bx.). For some time it hail been 
growing increasingly obvious that a final test of strength be¬ 
tween Octavianus and Antony could not be indefinitely de¬ 
layed, but it was not until 32 b.c. that the Roman Senate, at the 
instigation of Octavianus, deprived Antony of his eastern com¬ 
mand and opened war on Cleopatra. At this time, Antony was 
in Greece, and both from the forced contributions of the Greek 
cities and from the liberal donations of Cleopatra, he was better 
supplied with money, troops, and ships than was Octavianus. 
However, he delayed action for months, until Octasi.tnus, b\ 
the simple cxj)cdicnt of sending his Meet out to blockade 
Antony’s ships at Actium on the west coast of Greece, kept the 
encounter away from home. There in September, 31 b.c.. the 
Battle of Actium was fought, resulting in a victory tor Octa* 
vianus, and the flight of Antony anil Cleopatra to HgypU 
where in the following vear they ended their lives by suicide. 
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Greece herself was now prostrate. exhausted with long year* of 
infernal strife, stupid politics, and heartless exactions. One of 
Lhc first acts of Octavianus after Ins victory at Actium was the 
relief of the Greeks from actual starvation. 

The Emergence of Augustus. With the death of Antony ami 
Cleopatra and the capture of Alexandria in the summer of 30 
u.c., Octavianus became the undisputed ruler of Rome, and die 
ancient world for the first time in two centuries could look for 
some measure of peace. In 27 b.c., Octavianus ‘restored the 
Republic to the Senate and the people," receiving back from 
them the essential powers of an emperor. The settlement with 
the Senate of 27 b.c. was a very important constitutional meas¬ 
ure, from which dates the power of die first of the Roman 
emperors. From this year by decree of the Senate Octavianus 
received and bore the name of Augustus. For the next three 
hundred years anil more the fate of Greece was bound up with 
the history of die Roman emperors. A Roman proconsul, with 
his seat of government at Corinth, ruled the province of Achxa. 

The Attitude of the Greeks. A curious and yet comprehen¬ 
sible lethargy laid hold of Greece at dns time. The I Icllenes 
presented the appearance of a people whose energies had been 
burned out in the swift flight of genius. Even in the Hellen¬ 
istic Period the Greeks had so far lost their taste for fighting 
that they employed mercenary troops in their own wars, and 
hence it is not surprising that they did not seek careers in the 
Roman legions. The Romans no longer had any fear of 
organized revolt in Greece, and they actually looked with 
favor on any measures of union that were adopted, for their 
own administrative task might thereby Ik made easier. But 
the Greeks evolved no significant federations. They began 
rather to live upon the glories of their past, and since die 
Romans frankly admired Hellenic culture, the Greeks sought 
to emphasize and profit by the differences between themselves 
and their conquerors. In time an industry grew out of their 
cultivation of the Hellenic qualities, particularly as they were 
able to instruct Romans who sought an education in their 
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schools. The once lmpmaiistic city of Athens become little 
more than a university town. 

Vwtation Between Greece and Italy T In ,j tiuc few places, 
notably at Patri ami Corinth, the Greek merchants grew 
prosperous by catering to the taste of The wealthy Romans, 
especially in foods, marble, and objects of art. In general, how¬ 
ever, commerce languished in Greece, and, lacking money 
themselves, the Greeks sought consolation by frowning on the 
jxxir taste that the Romans displayed m flaunting their wealth. 
Many Romans camc to Greece in search of health or culture, or 
to perform administrative duties. Among them such Roman 
citizens as Cicero, Vergil, and Horace were numbered In 
turn, a grcai many Greeks went to Rome and to other com¬ 
munities in Italy to teach or trade or supply the dcm.mil of die 
market for paintings or sculptures. Local patriot bm, however, 
precluded the employment of many Greeks in the Roman civil 
service. 

The Interest of lifter Emperort in Greece. Different Roman 
emperors came in contact with Greece, and die resulting tries 
dents arc of varying degrees of importance. Tiberius and 
Claudius, each in turn, made changes in the Roman senatorial 
control of die Greek provinces. In another generation, die con 
ceded and vainglorious Nero wav emperor ol Rome, and dm 
ing 67 A.t*. and 68 A.n., lit undertook an extensive lour of 
Greece, visiting the various national festivals, where he gave 
personal demonstrations of Ids mediocre talents in art and 
letters. The astute Greeks applauded him vociferously wher 
ever he went, and lie rewarded their flattery bv gifts erf local 
political freedom and exemption from taxation, though lie 
nullified the value of his favors by the indiscriminate earth sc a 
[ton of art treasures dun caught hi* fancy. 

Hadrtan tn Greece. The next important imperial visit to 
Greece did not lakt place until the accession of Hadrian in 
the second century aficr GhrisL During die years 123 a.d. to 
126 ,v,n,. Hadrian was, occupied in m extensive tour of the 
Greek-speaking lands of the eastern half of his Empire. 
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Hadrian was an cm|>cror of very different charaacr from Nero. 
He was a man of wide culture and of genuine sympathy with 
Hellenic achievements, anti consequently he sought to confer 
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on GrtcCc such relief as he could. Aqueducts, public works, 
.md monuments were erected in mine Greek communities ai 
Ins bdtest, 4 ml he attended relief From tribute and arrears of 
taxation with a more discriminating hand, and consequently 
with more permanence, than Nero bad done. He did some¬ 
thing also to foster national sentiment and iu encourage the 
organisation of an internal Pan-Hellenic C./ 0 Hgres\ meeting a: 
Athens, The Aceh of Hadrian still stands in At hem a* a 
memorial to his visit. Nevertheless, his association with Greece 
is only an incident in the long stun of Greek dependence oil 
Roma ei initiative. 

The IftvnfitfM of Gt£& fir* Toward the end of the second 
Christian century, Greece was threatened by invasion from the 
north, A wild tribe actually jicnciruted into central Greece,, 
where it was repelled by I lie local stares, E he hand of R^mc 
was loosening, and (he danger uE external attack was thereby 
increased. In the middle of the third century. in 25> aj>., die 
northerners again made a determined attack on Greece, but 
3 his time ihe Macedonian town of Tliessaionica mined them 
back, A few years later, the Goths, who were eventual h to 
descend on western Europe, penetrated into the Greek penm 
si 1 1. 1 , though they were unable to establish permanent settle 

ments. , 

The Founding of Cortffmtindpie {i ?<> ajj). the I-tut of 
Ancient Greek History. With the mention uf the northern 
tribes, and particularly of die Goths, we are verging on 
media va! history. One w ill think of other racial groups that in 
the following centuries invaded Greece, of the Longbeards am 
Vandals and Avars, csen of Oiro dc la Roche and his fellows, 
who came in the time of the Crusades, For present purposes, 
however, the story of Greek history must lie brought to a close 
in the fourth Christian century. The Roman Empire had 
grown too unwieldy for management from a single city on the 
Tiber and consequently the Emperor Constantine gave dtrec 
dins that By^m, /city that had been founded hv Meg^ 
in 660 n.c, during the great period of organised Greek imU- 
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ofentiou, should Ik cnlafgrd anti converted into the new capital 
of rlic Eastern Roman Empire. On May 1 1, .130 a.d.. Ry&antium 
was inaugurated as the scar of government and given (he name 
of New Rome, or Constantinople, a name that die dty bore 
until the present century, when it became first Sutmlxiul, and 
now Istanbul. From that dare a mingling of Greek, Latin, 
.md CimStlan interests was to lead the peoples of Greece into 
paths far removed from those of classical culture. 
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ALEXANDRIAN LITERATURE 

( 323-146 B.c.) 

The Patronage of Literature at Alexandria . During ihc Hel¬ 
lenistic Age. from 323 ».c. to 136 b.c., the center of literary, as 
well as of artistic, activity passed from Athens. Although im¬ 
portant schools of Hellenistic art flourished at a half dozen 
different sites in Asia Minor and Africa, literature was fostered 
so largely at Alexandria, the city founded bv Alexander himself 
in 331 b.c., that the writings of the age arc described more 
frequently as Alexandrian than as Hellenistic. The years of 
Alexandrian literature are, however, the same as those of the 
Hellenistic Age. The accumulation of academic resources at 
Alexandria was without parallel in the ancient world. The 
first king of Egypt. Ptolemy Soter, who assumed the rule after 
the death of Alexander and the partition of the empire he had 
founded, proved to Ik a tyrant with a scholarly ambition to 
foster letters at his court. He invited the most distinguished 
literary men of the time to make their homes in Alexandria, 
and many of them came. 

The Alexandrian Library. In addition, Ptolemy commenced 
to gather together a huge collection of manuscripts, which, dur¬ 
ing the next three ccntuncs, through the patronage of successive 
Ptolemies, grew into a great library estimated to have contained 
700,000 texts, embracing the works of all the distinguished 
writers of antiquity. The Library was burned in 37 b.c It was 
rebuilt, a great collection was again assembled in it, and the 
Library flourished for centuries. The story has long persisted 
that following the successful siege of Alexandria by the Mo- 
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hammedan general Amrou in 642 a.d., the Library was again 
destroyed anil the manuscripts distributed to the city baths for 
fuel by order of the Caliph, but the details of this talc are not 
now generally accepted. It is, nevertheless, tantalizing to reflea 
that some of die lost tragedies of ALschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, known now only by name or allusion, were probably 
extant in that great but ill-fated collection that existed for 
nearly seven hundred years of the Christian era. 

The Artificiality of Alexandrian Literature. In the Alex¬ 
andrian Period, an appropriate building with beautiful grounds 
was provided to house not only the texts, but also the scholars 
who were invited to Alexandria to continue and further the 
traditions of Greek letters. Unfortunately, it was to become 
evident to posterity that more than papyri and buildings and 
patronage was necessary to continue a great literature. The 
^holarship of the Alexandrian writers was above reproach. 
Simply to cue the names of the librarians who in turn assumed 
the leadership of the learned community, Zenodotus, Calli¬ 
machus, Eratosthenes, Apollonius of Rhodes, Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, and Aristarchus, is sufficient warrant of their learn¬ 
ing. 

The efforts of the Alexandrians were, however, rurned too 
often to tedious scholarly pursuits. Men busied themselves in 
compiling lists of the notable writers of the classical age. such 
as the Canon of Ten Attic Orators, the Canon of Nine Lyric 
Poets, or the list of the Seven Sages of Antiquity, in writing 
commentaries on Homer, or dividing the histories of Herodotus 
and Thucydides into books, rather than in writing enthusiasts 
cally and with original ideas, in prose or poetry, in the spirit of 
the men whom they studied. The genius of the creative cen¬ 
turies of Greek civilization had given place to great learning, 
pedantry, and reflection unrelated to life. It is a fault that is 
not entirely absent from modern scholarship, for the meticulous 
and exaa evaluation of past achievement leaves too little zest 
for the creation of new forms of literature at any time. When 
the Alexandrians did write poetry, they wrote, widi the possible 
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exception of Theocritus, in the academic style of men who had 
learned the rules ami sought a topic, and not because they were 
possessed of the divine madness that Plato said must lay hold 
of the poet. They wrote, in short, because they wanted to be 
honored as scholars and authors, and not because they had 
anything of importance to say. 

The Librarians. Three of the Alexandrian librarians. 
Zenodotus, who was born in 310 b.c., Aristophanes of Byzan¬ 
tium, who was active about 200 b.c., and Aristarchus, who 
flourished about 160 b.c., were grammarians and Homeric 
critics, who achieved little of independent literary value. A 
fourth librarian, Eratosthenes, was a man of encyclopaedic 
knowledge, whose writings touched on such diverse fields as 
geography, poetry, physics, philosophy, mathematics, anti 
chronology. He was an honest scientist, hut the greater part 
of his work has been lost, and the literary quality til Im writ 
mgs cannot have been high. Two other librarians remain to 
be discussed, Callimachus and Apollonius of Rhodes. 

Callimachus. Callimachus was l>orn in Cyrene about $10 h.c.. 
anil educated in Athens. He taught school in Alexandria, and 
spent the latter half of Ins life in connection with the Alexan¬ 
drian Library, first as a scholar under the patronage of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and later as librarian. He died about 240 b.c. 
A man of great learning and industry, he was nevertheless one 
of the most artificial, and hence one of the most characteristic, 
of all the Alexandrians. His Lock, of Berenice’s Hair is among 
the best known of his poems, largely Inrcausc the Alexandrian 
stiffness has been perpetuated in Alexander Pope’s English 
adaptation of the poem. The Rape of the Lock, . dlic theme, 
which is treated with mock seriousness, is the deification of a 
lock of hair dedicated by Berenice for the safe return from 
war of her husband Ptolemy. 

The Writings of Callimachus. It is from his Epigrams, of 
which more than three score have been preserved in the Greek 
Anthology , that we can form the best estimate of the poetic 
gifts of Callimachus and credit him with at least a few verses 
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rsf rare beauty of feeling. His foment on the death of his old 
friend and, fellow poet. HcradiiLu of Halicamassu*, is among 
hL must graceful elfom, and it has Income pan of die English 
poeth heritage through William Cory's beautiful verse rrans- 
hdon, 1 lie poem tdb, with a restraint and clarity worthy of 
tin best classical period, of the Later grief of Callimachus on 
[earning of his friend's death, of his recollection of their long 
conversations together, and finally, referring to the verses of 
Heraclitus as "nightingales." doses with a beautiful apostrophe 
to the immortality of iHJctry, 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were death 
They brought me biller new* tn hear and bitter icars tu shed. 

1 wept, m I remembered, hnw often you and I 

Had i i red the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And tow thru tlit .li art lying, my dear old Catkin guest, 

A huiuliul tit grey ash es. |<mg lung ugt. at rest, 

Still .ire thy pleasant voice*, thy nightingale*, awake; 

Lnr Death, he takcih all away, but them lie cannot take. 


J he lament fur the sailor hot at w.i h likewise characteristic 
uf the epitaph* of Callimachus: 

Would that mjjn had never made *wifi strips, for then we should 
not be weeping tor Soptilfo, the «wi of Dioekide*, Rut now his 
My I* casi upon the sea, and «'t ium, h\ only a name uixm a 
cenotaph, 

Ike Rrvtiftil of the F.pu, The literary prtstige of Gd- 
hnuclms, who had pronounced "a tug book a big evil," had 
turned the minds of the Alexandrian scholars to die connj.msi- 
tion of brief hymns, epigrams, or at must miniature epics, 
Signs of revolt, however, presently appeared. A Cretan poet, 
Rhiamis, treated an historic,! I theme at some length. His sub¬ 
ject was the struggle of iht Messemans to free themselves from 
Sparta. Rhianu* entitled his epic the M&scnians, and wrote i? 
trom the point of view' of a Messenian sympathizer, 
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Apollonius Rhodius. More important was the venture of 
Apollonius, who wrote an epic recounting the voyage of Jason 
and the Argonauts in search of the Golden Fleece. The poem 
was commenced while he was living in Alexandria, but, in 
irritation at the ridicule which he encountered in that city, 
Apollonius withdrew to Rhodes, where he was received with 
enthusiasm, and there finished his work. Accordingly, it is as 
Apollonius Khodius that lie is commonly known. After the 
death of Callimachus and Eratosthenes, Apollonius was recalled 
to Alexandria, where he became librarian. 

The "Argonaunca In the Argonuutica, Apollonius deliber¬ 
ately undertook to write an epic that, both in style and length, 
should compare with the Homeric poems. Since the Ar- 
gonauttca consists of four books, totaling about six thousand 
verses, Apollonius amply demonstrated his capacity for sus¬ 
tained epic narrative. Nor is the poem hopelessly weak and 
insipid. He had in the story of Jason and his comrades a good 
theme, and he dealt with it as competently as any man of his 
period could do. He tells of the assembling of the Argonauts 
for their voyage, of Orpheus who sang to them of the infancy 
of Greece and of the world, of the bundling of the Argo, and 
of die adventures of the heroes. He brings in the beautiful 
myth of Hyias, who, having gone ashore to draw water, was 
snatched away by the nymphs of the spring, and tells how 
Heracles left the expedition to search for his beloved Hvlas. 
He recounts also in epic manner a series of adventures that 
were met as the ship sailed on. The boxing match, the punish¬ 
ment of Phmeus, who was tortured by eternal old age for 
betraying the will of Zeus, die rescue of the sons of Phrixus. 
and the near approach to Prometheus chained on the Scythian 
rock, a story that ALschylus had treated in the Prometheus 
Bound . arc also included. 

The principal part of the talc, however, is the account of 
Medea’s love for Jason, which leads her not only to use her 
magic powers to enable him to slay the sleepless dragon and 
escape with the Golden Fleece, but even to kill her own brother 
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in the haste of flight. Medea, m ipitc of the introduction of 
conventional savagery to accomplish her purpose, is not the 
wicked sorceress that Euripides had depicted in im play, (he 
Medea. She is, rather, a maiden who, as Ph incus had prophe 
vied, has become so enraptured of Jason through the arts of 
Aphrodite (hat she is inexorably drawn to him and away from 
her father, even though she is torn with anguish of \oui toi 
the pain she is causing. 

After the Argonauts have left Colchis with the Golden Fleece 
amt wills Medea, Apollonius describes their further course in 
tedious detail His great weakness lies in yielding to the 
tempudoti of the scholar to include every incident that legend 
records, in order to make a pedantic parade of Jus learning. 
The achievement of Apollonius was great, hut his work l&fced 
vitality, for he was looking to the past and be had lost the 
spirit of intellectual adventure without which progress is im 
possible, 

Theocritus* Theocritus,, who was active about 285 a.c,, was 
the greatest of die Alexandrian pocU, both for the originality 
of his thought and the effectiveness of his coiuposiiicML He 
was not one of the librarians, and possibly his escape from the 
arid routine of scholarship enabled him to write on a new 
theme with the freshness of a true poet The biographical 
details concerning Theocritus are exceedingly meager. Ap¬ 
parently he was born m Syracuse but went at an early age to 
the island of Cos, die summer home of the Ptolemies, where 
lie came in contact with the Alexandrian rulers. Subsequently 
he spent some time in Alexandria under the patronage of one 
of the Ptolemies- From internal evidence there is also good 
reason to believe that he had personal knowledge of the 
countryside of Italy. 

The Pastoral Poetry Theocritus, The great original am- 
tribution of Theocritus to Greek letters was his development 
of pastoral poetry- Thirty Idyls, or little poems, in all have 
been preserved. Some of ihcse arc colored by dir artificial 
themes and techniques of the Alexandrian School- some reflect 
a mood of comedy, but others- in sufEcicni quantity to assure 
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their author an important place in the history of literature, arc 
marked hv the simplicity anil originality of scenes from rustic 
life. 

The songs of the shepherds, their contests for the prize of a 
lamb, a kid, or a carved howl, their sentimental |xx*ms, and the 
gifts and devices by which they sought the favor of a loved 
one; tlie lament for the dead shepherd, with the fancy that all 
nature, animate and inanimate, toms in the mourning—all these 
Theocritus celebrates. No one before had sung in so simple a 
manner of the beauty of everyday things. As a consequence, in 
lus themes of the countryside there appears the outlook on life 
that prompted the artists of the genre school of sculpture, who 
worked during the same period, to select similar subjects. 
Theocritus thus started a type of poetry that was to be imitated 
and continued by Vergil, Sannazaro, Mantuan, Petrarch, Saintc- 
Beuve. Spenser, Cowjicr, and Wordsworth, to mention but a 
few names. 

The Death of Daphms. The first Idyl in the collection is at 
once the most typical and perhaps the most charmingly pastoral 
in inixxl. A shepherd. Thyrsis, meets a goatherd, and they 
exchange compliments on their skill in piping. Presently 
Thyrsis consents, for the gift of a carved wooden cup, which i* 
dcscrilied in poetic detail, to sing the song of Daphnis, the 
shepherd who dies for the sake of love. 

Thyrsi* snd tut 

Thyrsis 

A sweet thing, goatherd, is a tree’s whisper, 

And sweet, too, is the pine 

That murmureth softly by yon spring: 

And of like sweetness is thy piping: 

After Pan alone shall thy piping be acclaim'd. 

Goat head 

Mote sweetly, shepherd, doth thy singing 
Fall upon my cars 
Than sound of the echoing rivulet 
Thai mmhlcth from the ruck above. 
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Tiiyesis 

Now by I he Nymphs I pray thee, goatherd, 

C>»mc sit thee by the tamarisks 
On this gentle slope. 

And gently pipe for me. 

The goatherd is prevailed upon to sing and with incom¬ 
parable effectiveness he describes in verse the intricate artistry 
of the carven ivy bowl which he pledges as a prize. 

Tiie Ivy Bowl 

And round about the bowl’s lip 
Fntwineth ivy from almvc. 

Ivy mark'd by hclichrysc: 

And the heltchrysc. bright with saffron fruit, 

Twisteth with grace 
Among the ivy-leaves. 

Within the bowl a maul is carv’d. 

The cunning craftsmanship of gods. 

Bedight with robe and band. 

And by her cither side two lovers stand; 

Fair of Bowing hair are they; 

With rival words they vie 
And seek her love; 

But all untouched is her mind. 

For now to one, now to the other, 

For an instant's span 
A laughing glance she turns; 

And they, eyes lacklusicr'd by the weight of love. 
Contend in vain for her. 

And by these swains within the cup 
An aged fisher is engrav'd. 

And near to him a jagged rock; 

Upon this mck with eager craft 
The fisher draws his spreading net, 

Lake to one who toilcth mightdy, 

As he would throw. 

Yea, the old man tulles. 

Thou wouldst vow, with every nerve drawn taut; 
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For on ills muk tint sirvavs strain. 

AntJ h T the greybeard's strength 
Is as the strength of youth. 

And still within the cup at slight tcmi^ 

From the weather d figure of the fttherman 
h fashioned dear a vineyard'* *k>]w:. 

Rich with npe<luster's! grip*** 

And on the hedge there alts a little tad, 

Set to watch the fruit, 

Kmind about arc foxes two: 

One creeps with stealth a lung the rows 
And preycth on the grapes* 

The other liiyeih cunning siege 
To the wallet of the lad 
And vuweth thar he will not cease 
Until he spuiteth him 
Of all hu fund 

But t3i i'. ]jd with mind intent upon his weaving 
\ 'Liiii let h a lotust«cige 
With fitter! re«k; 

Naught careth he for wallet 
Nor for the vineyards fruit* 

For all Ins joy 
Is m Ins chosen task. 

And at Li bout the goblet 
Curves rht acanthus leaf* 

A sight r»f varied loveliness, 

A wofldfthu* piece rrl work ti is 
Tu lift the heart of man. 

Theocritus. Idyl /. versa 1-^6. 

Tjnvst*,iTtD uv HL N.Ciiicn 

'1 lie ivy howl serves a dual purpose. Not only does n enable 
the poet to describe the imaginative genre scenes of hit fane) 
bur it affords also a setting for the grateful description of art in 
verse. 

The Syracman Women, Theocritus found place among his 
Idyls for topics other than the pastoral. Idyl XV > for instance* 
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affords an excellent example of the Immoroin character sketch, 
whkJl was to be developed, c*ij*ctiaHy by H crumbs, into his 
Mimes, or mtmi^pieces. In this ldy$ Theocritus, with rollick¬ 
ing good huroor, tells how Gorgo, 4 Syracusan woman, tails on 
a fellow Syracusan, Praxinoc, living in Alexandria, mi dur thev 
mav go together to see the festival of Adonis. The dialogue n 
vigorous, of a homespun frankness, and fresh with the reality 
of middle class life in antiquity. The two women gossip in an 
amiably ill-bred manner about their clothes their homes, the 
servants, ant] their husbands, hastily trying to divert the at ten 
non of PraxinocA child who Uha'-s -I I, nee of undemanding 
too much. The idle chatter of even age is inherent in their 
speech, P rese ntly die y go for t h to the fest i v u 1 wl icre t he la men t 
for Adorns, a beautiful and dignified hymn, is sung. 

The Hylas Legend, One more idyl of Theocritus, the thir¬ 
teenth, may be bnetly described for the pretty myrh that it 
recalls. In it is told the story of die snatching away of Hylas 
and the ^rief of Heracles, the ^ame theme ihat Apollonius 
Rhodius had dealt with in one incident of the Argonattrica. 
A few verses follow'. 

And Hylas. the fair-haired youth, had gone forth tu bear kick 
water lor ihc meal ■ it Heracles and die stout Telamon. And 
straightway he beheld ft spring ill a little hollow, anti many a shruh 
grew about it. Amt Within the water ihe Nymphs iverc leading 
die dance, sleepless Nymphs, dread goddesses to the conn try folk, 
even Ituiuce, <ind Mulu, and Nvcheia. whose glance was ihe glance 
. I Spring. And when Hylas held forth hi* vessel to dip it into the 
pctnl, all the Nymph* seized him hv the arm, for kite nf the Argil c 
bd stirred the tender breast of each. Then headlong hr n il mm 
die .lark water, 31 wlicit a *uir falls from tin Heave in nit- ihe vtu 
Rui ihr Nymphs took the weeping tail upon fhrir knees, and com 
furred him with mft words. 

and Bwn. two other poets, Muschu* and Bion, 
earned forward certain of the poetic trad ninny of Theocritus, 
especially the lament* Mofthu* wrote a Lamef>f for Hion, 
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and Rion, a Lament for Adorns. In the latter poem the idea 
of mountains, streams, and Rowers weeping for the dead Adonis 
is very effectively treated. It was Theocritus who first intro¬ 
duced allegory into pastoral poetry, and the practice was carried 
still further by Moschus and Bion. Many will feel that by this 
bequest to later pastoral verse they have not served the cause of 
literature well. 

The Mime. The character sketch, usually of a humorous 
nature, which was observed in the Syracusan Women of 
Theocritus, was further developed by Herondas. Theophrastus, 
and by the writers of New Comedy. Herondas of Cos, who 
lived from about 300 a.c, to about 250 b.c., wrote Mimes, or 
“Imitations.'* in which something of the quality of contempo¬ 
rary genre sculpture may again be detected. He delighted to 
portray vulgar, even base, characters, engaged in the most trivial 
pursuits. Hie gossiping of women and the scolding of servants, 
so common in the Mimes, remind one of the similar scene in 
the Syracusan Women of Theocritus. 

The third Mime of Herondas will serve to illustrate this type 
of literature. The poem is caller! the Schoolmaster, and it pic¬ 
tures an outraged mother. Metrotime, who brings her worthless 
son, Cottalus, to the schoolmaster, Lampriscus, and urges the 
latter to thrash her son “until his wicked life hangs only from 
his lips. For he has destroyed my roof by gambling there, not 
with knuckle bones, but using coins." Lampriscus undertakes 
to !>eat the boy, who, however, escapes with a jeer, pursued by 
the threats of his mother, who will go home ami tell "the old 
man.” so that the boy may Ik brought back, tied by the feet, 
and soundly beaten, while the Muses of the schoolroom, whom 
he hates, look down on him. The Mimes of Herondas were 
written in the scazon. or limping iambic meter, which Hippo- 
nax had used for vituperative verse in the archaic age. 

Theophrastus. A more versatile writer, Theophrastus, is 
noteworthy for his contributions to the same type of literature. 
His life extended from 372 a.c. to 287 ax. He w r as born in 
Lesbos, but after the death of Aristotle in 322 ax., he settled 
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in Athens, where he became a distinguished philosopher and 
teacher. Though some of his observations on philosophy and 
botany have been preserved, it is through his treatise called the 
Characters that he is chiefly known. This work belongs in 
the tradition of Herondas and New Comedy, for it consists 
of a collection of some thirty brief essay’s, each describing a 
typical man, such as the tactless man, the avaricious man, or 
the stupid man. Theophrastus’ judgment of human nature 
was keen, and he has succeeded in observing and recording uni¬ 
versal traits, which have given his essays a certain perennial 
interest, although the literary quality is not the highest. 

New Comedy 

Menander. Comedy, which has already been treated under 
Old Comedy during the fifth century and Middle Comedy 
during the fourth century, reaches its final phase as New 
Comedy in the Hellenistic Period. Something of its nature 
has already been indicated in the references to the character 
sketches of Theocritus, Herondas, and Theophrastus, but for¬ 
tunately it is possible to judge New Comedy directly from the 
fairly long consecutive passages of a few plays of Menander 
discovered among the papyri, as well as from a very large num¬ 
ber of shorter scattered fragments. 

Menander was born in Athens in 342 b.c anil died in 291 »».c., 
at the age of fifty-one. Though he was associated in various 
ways with the public men of his time, it is as a writer of 
comedies of manners that he is known. In antiquity lie was 
extravagantly admired for his style, his wit, and especially for 
his fidelity to human nature in his plot portrayals. Modern 
taste has apparently changed, for it is difficult, on reading the 
extant portions of his plays, to believe that he deserves as high 
a place in literature as was accorded to him in ancient times. 
It will be remembered that Archilochus and Mimnermu* were 
also more highly regarded in antiquity than at present, and 
the reason is probably to be sought in the sense of reality with 
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Courtesy of lit Mm/tum of Fine Arti. Bottom 


Figure 139. Menander. Grxco-Rrmuin Period. Idealization ol type 
in portraiture hai by thw time yielded to a larger measure ol in 
dividualnin in the feature*. 
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which each of these men looked on his immediate environ¬ 
ment. 

The Plays of Menander. Several of the comedies of Me nan 
dcr may lie mentioned and identified. The Arbitrants is most 
nearly complete. It is a comedy of intrigue, unknown identity, 
domestic misunderstanding, and ultimate recognition. The 
anagnorisis, or recognition scene, in this play is effected through 
the mechanical means of trinkets ur birth-tokens left with a 
child exposed in infancy, a device which was to become in¬ 
creasingly common. The Girl front Santos, the Girl with 
Mobbed Hair, and the Hcros, likewise, deal largely with do¬ 
mestic intrigue, confusion, and jealousy, though in some pas¬ 
sages a fine note of pathos and unselfishness is struck. Of 
the Countryman a fragment has been preserved, which gives 
us an indication of one type of scene that amused the audience. 
It represents a youth, who comes into the house and finds 
preparations in progress for his own wedding, in which he has 
no desire to take part, and who leaves the scene hastily. 

The trivial and momentary qualities of the plots of New 
Comedy represent the final stage of this type of literature, ami 
contrast sharply with the political satire and the moral convic¬ 
tion of Old Comedy as it flourished a century or more earlier. 

Subsequent Influence of Alexandrian Literature. It would 
not be correct to assume that Alexandrian literature was the 
major influence on Roman letters, for the indebtedness of 
Vergil to Homer, of Horace to Sappho and Aldus, and of 
Cicero to Plato is too well known to leave any doubt of the 
direct influence of the greatest of the Greek writers on the 
literary figures of Rome. Nevertheless, the literary forms of 
the Alexandrian Age held a peculiar fascination for many of 
the young Roman poets, and the Alexandrian source of the 
early rcadmg and study of Vergil and Catullus and many 
others can lx readily detected. This is revealed in the themes 
«>f poetry, , n the erotic element, and again in the long, tedious, 
and pedantic parade of learning, which tempts Vergil, for m- 
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stance, in Ins youthful efforts to include elaborate mythological 
allusions, lists of flowers, or talcs of intrigue. 

The attention to form, even the interest in detail, may have 
served a useful purpose at one stage of Roman poetic endeavor. 
The vigor of Roman literature, however, as seen in the mature 
work of Vergil and in the poems of strong personal conviction 
of Catullus and Ins fellows, depended on an intellectual and 
emotional growth that quickly superseded the stultifying for¬ 
malism that continued devotion to Alexandrian models would 
have produced in Larin poetry. 


->» CHAPTER XXXI «<- 


HELLENISTIC AND GR/ECO-ROMAN 
SCULPTURE 


The Hellenistic Period ( 323—146 b.c.) 

The Meaning of the Hellenistic Period. The literature of 
the Hellenistic Age was described in connection with its asso¬ 
ciation with Alexander and the Alexandrian Library. During 
the same |>criod, art developed along lines which, as has already 
been seen in the field of literature, can be characterized as 
Hellenistic. This term, as opposed to Hellenic, signifies a 
civilization in which peoples who may not have had long 
generations of Greek ancestry behind them were seeking to 
act and think like Hellenes, or Greeks. The campaigns of 
Alexander had carried Greek culture far into Asia and Africa, 
and people on those continents seized avidly on the Greek 
spirit in art, or on the peculiarly vigorous and expressive Greek 
language as a vehicle for the conveyance of their thoughts, 
though their parents may have known little or nothing of 
Greece. Similarly, even in Athens and in the other ancient 
cities of Greece proper, revivalism dominated endeavor, pro¬ 
ducing a self-conscious Hellenism. By such an explanation, 
Hellenistic art and literature arc neither praised nor disparaged. 
The achievements in that age must he judged by their inherent 
qualities. 

The Centers of Hellenistic Art. During the Hellenistic Age. 
the most active centers of art were no longer to lie found in 
Greece proper. The exhaustion of war and the resulting polit- 
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ical con fu don among the city-states were men conducive to 
sustained creative effort. It wai rather in Asia Minor* -Egypt? 
and on the islands* in such cities as Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Tralles, Delos, and Rhodes, that significant artistic work was 
now to he sought* Tor in these places ample funds to foster the 
am were available from governments and individuals while 
comparative political peace was assured to the artists. 1 lie 
geographical location of the art centers makes it clear that the 
penetration of Alexander into die remote interior of Ada did 
nor result in the establish mem of schools of an in those re¬ 
gions. Instead, it was in the coastal cities of Asia Minor, which 
were Greek in origin, and which in the archaic period had 
developed a vigorous Hellenic civilization even in advance of 
Adieus and the other cities of the Greek mainland, that art, 
especially sculpture, w-as again actively pursued 
Travel Among the Hellenistic Artitfs* Although the artists 
of the new age were not deficient in technical skill* si was 
difficult for diem to strike cut on original paths. In the very 
nature of tilings* aspiring artists visited Athens, Delphi, and 
Olympia* where the choicest creations of the past were dedi¬ 
cated. Here they were forced ro the discouraging conclusion 
dun original efforts were no lunger possible in the different 
fields developed by such artists as Phetdias, Pmlyclritus, or 
Ictinus, The constant travel of the young artists of the Hellen¬ 
istic Period, both to the older centers of Greek art and among 
the communities where tlidr fellows were working, quickly 
produced a similarity of technique and purpose, winch was 
reflected in the qualities common to all Hellenistic sculpture. 

Redhm* A further result of die study of techniques per¬ 
fect ed by the earlier artists was die tendency of some of the 
sculptors of the Hellenistic schools to turn to realism a* a still 
unexplored held, The portrayal of realistic types was already 
to some extent familiar* It may be seen in die momen tary 
expression of the faces of the statues of Cepfusodotus and 
Praxiteles, and in the intense emotion delineated by Senpas. 
In the Hellenistic Age* however* the tine restraint of feeling 
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rici fcr 140. Ak«.lo H»lvu>»*». HeUtnitfic Peruxi. Vatican. The 
(ret and romantic p«»>c i* characteristic of the pern*!. 
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that had characterized the earlier ages of Greece was relaxed, 
and the artist* licgan to introduce into their works the garish, 
tiic elaborate, anil the tasteless, provided only that it appealed 
to the emotions. It would, however, be unfair to assume that 
such qualities were present in all Hellenistic works, for if that 
were true, this an could scarcely command our attention at 
all. In spite of a certain amount of artificiality, there is much 
that is dignified and fine in the Hellenistic Period. 

The Apollo Belvedere. Furthermore, realism in art may 
mean no more than the absence of allegory or idealization. 
Thus the Apollo Belvedere (Figure MO), which is a statue of 
definitely Hellenistic qualities, is a good example of realism 
in that the artist has tried to picture the young god. without 
idealization, exactly as a contemporary youth. It is not realistic 
in the very common* hut less desirable, sense of seeking a sen¬ 
sational or exaggerated pose. There is no suggestion of sym¬ 
bolism nr distortion. The A|>ollo Belvedere is simply a trille 
theatrical and self-conscious. It lacks the permanent qualities 
of a fifth-century statue of a god; in fact, it would have been 
virtually im;>ov.iblc for the artist who was reared in the atmos¬ 
phere of more immediate human interest to have created the 
remote and abiding type of a century before, even in die un 
likely event that he hail wished to do so. 

The Dying Can/. Thi I King Gaul, or more properly the 
Dying Galatian (Figure HI), is an example of the Hellenistic 
manner of handi ng a subject and j>osc very similar to those of 
the figure of the wounded warrior on the eastern pediment of 
the Temple of Aphxa at vEgioa, which dates about -ISO b.i . 
(see Figure *5). CoiiNcquendv. one can study in the .tgina 
figure the method by which an artist working in the archaic 
age expressed the anguish of a wounded warrior, and compare 
this with the way in which it was done by a later artist, with 
all the devices of a dcvclo|>cd technique at hand. Some will 
think that in the figure from Aigin.i there is a rugged honesty 
of purpose, which is lost in the Dying Gaul by the very abun¬ 
dance of technical devices available to create the illusion of 
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pain, as, for instance, the representation of blood flowing from 
[he wound. li that he one’s reaction, lie will fed tltat lie has 
in these two statues examples of the accent and the descent f>f 
Greek art. The Dying Gaul also illustrates the interest of the 
Hellenistic artists in foreign peoples and their success in ren¬ 
dering the features of races that were not Hellenic, for the 
statue was made at Pergamurn m celebrate the victorv of King 
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Fu-unr Ml, l)viv (faul, E [cllcnhiic IViwuL I'apiinlinc Mitrtum H 
Rome. The firne uf this figuic aflujJi 3 mure rcjisiii; rendering ui" thjr 
I heme tli.it wji treated iti ihr Archaic Age in tlic Dying Warrior from 
thr 3 qinplc fit Vpliarj, Figure 

At talus l r who reigned from Ml a.t;. to 197 tee., over the 
Galatian marauders from the north, 

77/e Caul and Hts Wife* "Hie well-known statue of the 
Gaul who has stain his wife and is about to slay hi disc IF, so 
that they may both escape capture, shows a magnificent con¬ 
trast between the interne vigor of the Gaul and the limp body 
of his dead wife. This attic and also the figure of the 
Scythian sharpening his knife for the punishment of Marsyas 
belong to the same school of art as the Dying Gaul, and like 
1*4*1 
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it illustrate the preoccupation of the Hellenistic artists with 
foreign types. Hie great Pcrgamcnc Altar is an architectural 
monument of the Hellenistic Age. Its larger and smaller 
friezes represent the Hattie of the Gods and Giants and symbol¬ 
ize the conflict between the Pergamcnes and Galatians in the 
same way as such scenes had been used by die artists of the 
early fifth century to recall the struggle of the Greeks and the 
Persians. 

Eclecticism, Realism in art was the inevitable result of 
individualism. Another element of Hellenistic art already men¬ 
tioned—die dependence on the inspiration of the past—is 
shown by the large place of eclecticism. Eclecticism means the 
selection by the artist of different features characteristic of 
earlier sculptors, and the incurjioration of diese in his own 
productions. Thus in a single eclectic statue of the Hellenistic 
Period it may be possible to pick out the heavy, square-cut 
head first found on the statues of Polydeitus, the Praxitclcan 
curve of the body, and the spare, hard surface of Lysippus. 

The Ni^e of Sumothruce. The Nike of Samothrace (Figure 
142) is a well-known and well-executed piece of Hellenistic art, 
in which eclecticism is notably present. The winged figure 
of Victory is a type that first occurred in die archaic period, 
when the sculptors were still working with the problem of 
transition from full front to profile aspects of die body; it was 
fully developed as a type in the Nike of Pxoniui in 425 b.c.; 
it is seen in the figures on the balustrade of the Temple of 
Athena Nike in Athens; and, finally, tn the statue at Samo- 
thracc it appears again in a Hellenistic rendering. A close 
study of various parts of the Nike of Samothrace will reveal 
qualities developed in the fourth century by Scopus, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippus, for the very emotion of victory recalls Scopas; 
the curve of the body is Praxitclcan; and die precision and 
accuracy of caning bespeak Lysippus. The statue is accord¬ 
ingly an eclectic work, made by an unknown sculptor who had 
studied the mcdiods of his predecessors. 

The Aphrodite of Melos. The Aphrodite of Melos, or the 

1*4*1 
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f ioi ar 142. Vim. oh Victory, oh S\uonnL\ct. I iclicntstic Period, 
lonivrr. Hit* u»< of diaphanous drapery. the curve of the IkhIv, and 
vttriorn oilier attributes murk ihi* at u lute *141110 utilizing earlier 
techniques. 
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Vcmii ilc Msli}, in give it a licttcr known name (Figure FU), 
\s a statue of very wide celebrity, which was Uncovered under 
dramatic circumstances on the island of Melos, and lias been 
the subject uf cumiilcoblc subsequent controversy regarding 
its date and its place hi the history of art. The \tatik was 
made in two pm, die upper and nut it, portion being of finer 
marble til an the lower h.llb This statue, tod, is an eclectic 
work, showing in the heavy fuhb of drapery die characterise:* 
of fifth-century an, but the rendering of the head and the 
curve of the body arc features that surely owe their origin to 
the example uf Praxiuks. The statue should be dated in the 
third century before Christ, that is, in dit first hah ■ ! the 
Hellenistic Period- U is remarkably well presen til and ha* 
long been one of the admired |Possessions <if die Louvre in 
Puns. 

Portraiture. h was natural that portraiture should occupy 
.in increasingly irnjiortaiit place m Hellenistic am for such a 
field afforde d an mulct for the delineation uf immediuk .mil 
realistic features. It i> this quality that characterize the 
Hellenist ic statues of the poets anil the orators (see Figure Lv); 
excellent hkcnc sc . they obviously are, they niter a striking 
Contrast to tlu- idealized fifth-cemnry jw^rtrait nr Pericles (Fig¬ 
ure 47). which shows not so much the individual man as the 
typical ‘-tatesman and general. Conversely, die Hellenistic 
artists win not markedly succc^ful in carving siatut* uf the 
gods, though m me figures of deities were at templed Tin 
religious life of the age was not sufficiently composed mallow 
for the creation of abiding and impersonal types, such as 
Fluidtas had sculptured. 

Genre Sealptnrc. Still another oontri bur km of 1 1 it H d k tvi st ic 
Age to urigiuahlv of conception was the development of genre 
>t at nary, the held which, with portraiture, is tlu most original 
in the period. In the genre groups, the artists completed 
abandoned the old heroic, mythological, and historical types, 
and produced instead scenes of Umilv life, ul the farmyard, 
or of childhood, in which nu significance is to be read beyond 

{54" I 
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the picture itself. Naturally, in such art realism was likely to 
run rampant, and scenes hkt the old and haggard shepherdess,, 
the drunken man, the fish seller, or the old, heat peasant 
woman with her market basket became common. The well- 
known humorous group of the boy struggling with a goose 
almost as large a* himself, which was made during This age by 
Bocthus, illustrates the casual choice of subject matter by the 
artists of the genre school. and also the more ^ucccss&l, as well 
as the more frequent, rendering of children s forms. 

Qualities of Hrlicntttti Art. In summarizing the charac¬ 
teristics of the an of the Hellenistic Period,, the emergence of 
portraiture and genre sculpture as two significant features 
da mhl hr emphasized. It will be observed also that the gei> 
graphical area over which Greek art was spread was now much 
wider than at any previous time, and that the active centers 
had moved away from the Greek mainland, although they 
were still largely confined to the cities of Asia Minor sh.it were 
predominantly Greek in papulation. 

While technical capacity actually increased in the Hcllcni$tk 
Age, there was -i decline in the inherent excellence of the 
work. The genius of the people had diminished since the fifth 
century, and ii is not to he expected that technical skill will ol 
itself produce great art any more than mechanical facilities fur 
printing will produce great literature. It will 3bo be noted 
that, though the names of many Hellenistic artists arc known, 
u has not Iwcn possible or desirable to attempt to identify 
specific men with continuing principles of art, as, tor instance, 
it was jiossible to identify I he works ‘'1 Myron by ihe torsion 
of the body, or those of Scops by the intensity of the facial 
expression. This situation is a natural outcome of the pre 
eruption of practically every distinctive type by the earlier 
artists, as well as the greater frequency of travel which cpiickh 
familiarized the Hellenistic sculptors with the work of many 
schools They were faced with the inevitable alternative Ik: 
tween yielding in some measure to die influence of their predt 
cessors and groping for originality; when they adopted die 
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lancr course, it is small wonder that they departed at limes 
from the sensitivity of Greek art in its finest manifestation. 

I'm Ga.tcxs- Roman Pexioo f 146 sx.-iiO aj>.) 

The Environment of Gr<tco-Roma* Art. Certain definite 
characteristics riiat may I* associated with the artistic produc¬ 
tions uf the GracoRornan Period arc the natural outgrowth of 
the time and circumstances under Which they were created 
Rome, rather than Athens or the Hellenistic cities, became the 
center uf artistic activity. T|i c an of the period was Roman 
in two respects; first, it was largely produced in Italy, and 
second, it belonged to the era of Roman ascendancy. On the 
Other hand, the workmen, or craftsmen, or artists, by which¬ 
ever term one may choose to call them, were usually Greeks 

" , W,ughr a ,lvc,, h°°d »n supplying the Roman market, and 
in that rcs,x*ct the art was G'rcck. Although the Roman con¬ 
quest of Greece did not destroy the manual dexterity of the 
amsts, it did deaden their spiritual sensitivity, and the un- 

trammeled freedom of earlier centuries was no longer to be 
seen. 

Furthermore, the demand for objects of art now came largely 
from newly enriched Roman families who cultivated a taste lor 
.reek art became it was the fashion. The result was twofold. 

, ‘"i hrsl pl*«. ortginal Greek statues were plundered and 

l.rouftht to Rome by traveling officials, among whom Nero has 
already been mentioned; in the second place. Greek artists 
nude “>pics and adaptations of the works of Myron and 
I hcidias, ( cph.sodotus and Praxiteles, ,o be sold m the Roman 
mar ct. n fact it will be well to repat ai this |x>mt what 
as emphasized in an earlier chapter, namely, that many 
famous statues of the fifth and fourth centuries, such as the 
sranmcnles of Cntirn and Ncsiotcs. the Discobolus of Myron, 

omenusof I° JUS " 7 *"“?» ° f -he Apoxy- 

..menus of Lysippus, and the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxiteles. 

arc in each case known to us only through Roman copies. 
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hi the saint connection it will tx wise to recall also that ii 
is tinir and convenimn that have accustomed tis to look on the 
gleaming white surfaces of statuary, whether of ancient or 
modem marble, or in the collections of casts that many mu 
scums display. To an ancient Greek such unadorned works 
would have seemed inexpressibly had. He pain led liis statues; 
i fie drapery reflected the nch colors of flic day, the flesh was 
tinted, the eyes according to Plato the most beautiful part 
of lilt body, received peculiarU careful attention, the hair was 
colored with lifelike del ail. 

It is small wonder that such statues, when, greater than life 
size, thev represented deities, assumed more than human beauty 
in the eyes of the beholders. If we must content ourselves with 
studying form rather than color or the completed concept (and 
it would be a hold man who would suggest the painting of the 
Venus dc Milo al this date), at least we should refrain from 
praising rhe austere beauty of white marble as if u were so in¬ 
tended by the Greeks. 

$ he \ etius Genctnx* It ls [nissiblt to determine in many 
cases the inspiration of particular statues or groups of the 
GrarcoRotnan Period, even though they may not be specih- 
cally identified copies (if any Greek original. Fur instance, 
tlit statue of ^etuis Genet rix { Figure 144 ) presumably made 
by Arecsilaus alxuil die middle of the hrsi century before 
Ghrist, is clearly modeled after the fifth-century tradition and 
may owe ns origin, together with many another Grxto- 
Rortian statue of similar style, to the Aphrodite of the Gardens, 
sculptured by Alcamencs, a contemporary uf Phridias, who 
made the figures of the w est pediment on the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia. Thus a statue of the Venus Genet rix type reveals 
qualities of diaphanous drapery and a curve of die body that 
suggest the finest techniques of the classical centuries. It is, 
however, the work of an artist ed the Gravo-Roman Age, who 
h.n made a successful adaptation of a fifth-century type. 

Other Adaptittiotu of the Aphrodite Type. It is clear also 
that a considerable number of Human statues of Venus such 
15521 
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44 ^* c Capilolinc Venus, or the Venus of the Medici (Figure 
HS), were inspired by the Aphrodite of Cnidus, made by 
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Praxiteles in the fourth century. The GnreoRoraan ante 
hayc* however, conceded mi much to their own conception of 
the goddess or m the taste of the Roman public, that the re¬ 
citing statues should, in many cases* In* regarded as achiptaiions 
rather titan as copies of the Praxitelcjui masterpiece, The 
impersonal beauty of the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles (sec 
figure LSI), in comparison with the affected striiudc o! the 
Grace>'Roman adaptatkins of the type, indicates how detimtclv 
rhe spirit of art has declined in the interval In the Aphrodite 
of Cnidus the copyist endeavored ta icjprpdlJCe as faithfuJh Al) 
lie could tilt spirit uf the original while the Median Venus is 
Roman adaptation* in which the decadent conceptions of the 
time predominate. 

Archaizing $ tunics. Another pursuit of the CrccoRotuan 
artists was the creation of archaized, or archaistit, statues. 
These were figures or groups tn which the artist deliberately 
sought to imitate the surf archaic creations of die sixth century. 
The goddess Adiet.a (Figure Hff) ws a subject that lent itef 
to ardiaistic trcanocrit, for the arttsis had before diem the 
draped female figures of the early erMurics on which to base 
their efforts. An ardumue Ailicna. however, induau v not only 
rite resemblance to die Acropolis Maidens, hut also die wsm 
table differences of a later age. The law of froumhiv ha. been 
disregarded, the archaic smile opined; the count emu ice lias the 
individualized composure of a Roman matron, and the lines 
of drapery betr.iv an uninspired hardness. 

Mythological Scalef in ScPlpUtra The return m earlier 
models was apparently fostered by a Greek named PasUd-p 
who was admitted 10 Roman citizenship in 87 IMS No works 
uf Pasitdes arc exurnl, but something is known ,>i his life. 
In, versatile taicnts^whidi were used to creak ^rb of ft* 
in go14 diver, and won, as well as in marbk-and ' 

of the school of wtte that he founded. His ******** made 
statues or groups u> the heavy, square stvle ibat had been 
developed bv Polvclettus in the fifth cent wry, and their 
of subject matter illustrates sdll another interest of the Giaco 
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Rortmi Period. namely, Greek iiiyiij..Io g i«J , ir literary ihemcv. 
Thus a group consisting „f the children of Agamemnon. 
Orc&tcs ami Electra, who slew their mother ClyteJunestra, 
rcealL the literary treatment of those dmraetm by /Esdiylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides three hundred years before, a *pan 
of time chat had already made the subject an ancient one 
foT titc Graco-Koman artists, The group of Orestes with 
glades, the friend of his exile, and that of Ajax holding the 
body of the slain PauoctLis. while he looks defiantly on the 
Trojans (Figure 31), a rheme familiar from the litad, belong 
to the same period and have the same inspiration. 

The Lnftcoon f^roup. Tlie Laocoon Group was sculptured 
by three Rhodian artists, Agcsandcr. Polydorm, and Alhtno- 
dorus, who were active about 40 ilil It shows the punish ment 
that descended upon the Trojan priest and Ins two sons because 
of the aspersions that lie cast on The Wooden Horse before 
Troy, ami agam indicates the preoccupation of the artists of 
the GrA'co-Roman Period with subjects drawn from Greek 
mythology. It illustrates other qualities a!*o f many of wlikh 
arc undesirable. The group is a study in stark re.ilism, in which 
the artists have sought both by choice of subject and by every 
technical device at their command to portray a scene of human 
anguish. They have shown a deficient sense of balance in the 
disparity in sixt between the father and the two sons, and m 
the Sack of harmony in the rendering of the facial expressions. 

The LaocoSti Group, which h somewhat Jos than life me. 
was discovered in the early sixteenth century, rust when an 
interest in Greek civilisation was being reborn in Europe, and, 
lacking an adequate background n| comparative studies in 
Hellenic an. scholars heaped Oft the composition a quite un¬ 
deserved measure of praise. It was extensively, and rather 
poorly, restored after its discovery in the sixteenth century. 

I he description of the attack of the serpents on Laocoon and 
his sons that Vergil has written {stund //. 37-61. 212-224) is 
of particular interest in the study of Gr&ti-Roman k ,rt, Isecuuv 
iht /Enrol was composed about (lie same lime that die group 
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wiis midc ami jt is a Eon assumption [hut one inllutnctd the 
other, 

TAr Etrurar LtttU need be said about the Panics Bull 
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Till ButXj Grae^Rociwtt Period* N^Jm- 
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dicmtlg [lerii*! Ill 1 in-ck -irt. 


(Figure M7> exctpi to point oul ihe same pimtiit of an chU* 
rate theatrical pose, which was to Ik ob^rval m the Laocoon 
Group, Hie Fames* Bull, abo a product of the hnt century 
r [557} 
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3>cforc Christ, was made by twu brothers. Apollonius and 
TfluracUS, at Tralles in Asia Minor, whence a flourishing 
export trade m statues was carnal an with Rome. 

Portraiture Portraiture, once firmly established in the 
Hellenistic Period, continued to lie cultivated in the G mc& 
Roman Age. It w.u natural that the wealthy Romans, with 
their material interests, should wish to have sculptured jwr- 
trait^ u( ihcimdves, and the completely faithful rendering of 
hi ni.iv lie observed in the marble and bronze heads of this 
age. Portraiture and the historical relief sculpture of the style 
preserved on Trajan s Column in Rome came to be dHiirwiivc 
r\|n> ill K art sn which the debt to Greece tenuous 
in i lie extreme, if nut entirely absent. Symbolism, allegory, 
and idealism have given place to historical accuracy* devoted 
to a narrative purpose. With the emergence nf a definitely 
Roman ty[H 41/ art. we may, thert-foie, conclude 1 .>11 j drsen prion 
of (1 reek archaeology and art. 
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the close or greek letters 


The Absence ej Neiv Literary Forms. In the < ; ra-cu Kl,m ' in 
Period, tlit re were free w types oi Inc mure pttnL.tr to He 
,,»[ alone, in tlie way that lyric poetry t» distinctive of the 
archaic age ur OTatory of the fourth ternary. 1 he reason tor 
the lack it originality « to he found first, in the exhaustion Of 
t'rrcek genius, which is to be observed also in contempt'racy 
h,store and an. and second, in the fact that, during the .morse 
years of die classical period, the Greek writer* had successively 
discovered and developed almost every type of hteraiurc dial 
has since been employe.! in Western civilization, hpie. lyric, 
tragedy, comedy, history, oratory, philosophy, die novel, in mm 
occupied the center of Greek literary thought. and satire alone 
appears to he a new form that was evolved hy the authors ol 
either Crjcctr Roman or Roman days. The writers of the age 
were, in short, confronted with the same problem as die sculp 
tors, who discovered to their chagrin that almost every tecli- 
uiuue had lice., exploited by their predecessors It, this 
Situation, however, where the search for *Wekj defied hum.,., 
genius, the writers made less intense efforts to attain original! \ 

than tlul the CD(itCinpW4t7 prtists, , < „ 

The very considerable body of Greek writing of the Gnrco 
Roman Pend may best be treated, therefore, by discussing * 
many of the author* as their individual writs warrant- In 
doing so, it Will not be difficult to observe where,,. .heir works 
are a logical anil appropriate outcome of their age one envi c 
mem, even though they contributed no new iorms to literature. 
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Polybius « Polybius of Migjlojiohs, who Iivird from 210 b.c. 
to 128 b.c„ was definitely related to the jKilinc.il vicissitudes of 
Ins city, and his life work t\jnfics the dejicndcncc of Greek 
genius on Roman |>ohcy. The city of Megalopolis had been 
founded as an artificial center of the Arcadian states when 
Kpaminondas was leading Ins Thebans against the Spartans m 
the years following his victory at Lcuctra in 371 b.c. A Unit the 
middle of the third century before Christ, tins city had joined 
the Achaean League, and the family of Polybius was jirom* 
inently associated with the fortunes of that alliance. In 1<>S 
H.C., the year of the Battle ot Pydna, the Aclixan League was 
destroyed by Rome, and one thousand Acharans. among whom 
Polybius was included, were taken to Rumc as hostages. Polyb¬ 
ius, with the patronage and active assistance of the leading 
literary men of Rome, studied the methods and policies of the 
makers of the new world empire, until lie became a more en¬ 
thusiastic apologist for the Roman conquest than the Romans 
themselves. It was the history of the expansion of Rome that 
Polybius undertook to record. Five of the fortv scholarly Ixioks 
that he wrote arc still extant. They arc exceedingly useful as 
source material on Roman history, hut in style they are the ex¬ 
traordinarily dull product of an industrious scholar who lacked 
all literary and artistic sense. 

The Historians of the Gnceo Reman Pen mi. \ mimlier of 
other historians, notably Josephus. Arrian, Appian, Casshis Dio, 
and Diodorus Siculus, in various ways typify the current in¬ 
terest in recording past events rather than living actively in the 
present or looking with confidence to the future. The situation 
was inevitable among Greek scholars who were dominated by 
Rome, for. having lost the power to sway history, they could 
only record it. I lie Jewish Josephus, a native of Jerusalem, who 
lived from 37 a.i>. to 94 a4».. acquired Greek for the specific 
purpose of making his history of the revolt and sujiprcssion of 
the lews between 66 a.d. and 70 a.d more widely available to 
readers who knew no Hebrew, His decision may lie compared 
to that of Joseph Conrad, whose native tongue was Polish, bur 
|560| 
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who chose to write hts >ea stories in English tn order to appeal 
to a wider audience. The history of loscphus i> a scholarly 
production. hut as a literary work it betrays the hand of one to 
whom Greek was an alien tongue. In addition to his History 
of the lavish War, Josephus wrote a later l*ook, the Eailv His- 
tory of JudiCd. also in Greek. 

The \etc Testament. In a similar way. the Greek language, 
modified with the passing of the centuries but rich and power¬ 
ful hi the vocabulary of moral discourse, became the means for 
the spread of the New Testament writings. It would not be ap¬ 
propriate in a work of this nature to venture into the linguistic 
controversy of New 1 estament Greek. Some scholars h.oc ex¬ 
plained the peculiarities of the style and phraseology of the 
New Testament as the work of Jews who thought in Aramaic 
but composed in Greek, while others have contended that the 
Gos|>cls were originally written in Aramaic and later trans¬ 
lated into Greek. The fact remains that it was through the 
widely understood language of Greece that tlie message of 
Christianity was conveyed to the Roman world. 

Probably no book or books have lnreti translated into so many 
languages anil dialects in the last two thousand years as have 
the books of the New Testament. They have become cherished 
by many millions of people who know no language but their 
own. Vet it was the Greek language that was the original 
means of preserving and disseminating the books of scripture. 

There arc other and more philosophic aspects of association 
lx*twccn the culture of ancient Greece and the subsequent 
growth of the Christian religion. I he doctrines of moral 
suasion, the exaltation of righteousness for its own sake, the 
creation of a kingdom of the spirit that should transcend tem- 
,H>ral jlower—all these concepts, that were to become so power¬ 
fully sh;i|>cd in the teachings of the church, had been slowly 
taking form in the minds of men during the period of tlu 
development of the Circck dramas and. more particularly, in 
the humanistic and mural dialogues of Plato. 

Recognizing the place of Greek culture and thought am 
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language in the transmission „f Christian leaching to the 
•vorld, a modern scholar has written: "The Christian Church 

7m B , >!r ”' c "” ivc achievement of the classical culture.'' 

(Vv . R t Inge, The Legacy of Greece,) 

Arrian. The past achicrcrnenis of Greece, as well as of 
Rome, found men in rhe new age to record them. One of these 
was Arrian, of Nicomedia. who lived from 95 so. to 175 A .». 
He published ,n seven Ixxiks a work entitled the Atntiwu at 
Alexander the Great, which covered the years of Alexander's 
re. s n torn 156 a.a to 321 b.c. Though Arrian displays indus¬ 
try and scholarship on every page, be was dealing with the life 
ot a man who lived four centuries before his own time, ami 
contemporary accuracy must not lie expected Arrian also had 

P t.-| i In ‘T 5 "' He Was a Jlst ’l ilc uf hptctdtls, the Stou 
philosopher, and after the fashion of Plato and Xenophon, who 

commemorated the life of Socrates, he. tost, wrote of the teach- 
mgs of his master. Other works from his pen. such as his 
essays n ticim and On Hunting, owe their origin to die 
example Of the popular works of Xenophon, while Ins book On 
India a m style and in rhe use of the Ionic dialect, death 
modeled on Herodotus. 1 he career of Arrian, marked as it is 
by the mutation of his literary predecessors, reminds one of 
Similar backward glances of the eclectic sculpture of the same 
period, who incorporated in their statues qualities peculiar to 
I olyclcuus. Praxiteles, Lysippus, and others 

Appiun. I„ spite, however, of the interests of Josephus „r 
Arnan m the history ot their own people, ii was csientially die 
empire of Rome lhat provided the inspiration for the Greek 
writers of history Ap,uan, of Alexandria, whose period coin 
Cldcs with that of Arrian, wrote in twenty-four Ixxjks an ex- 
tended Hillary of Rome, dealing svitli ihc cuiirc jieriod from 
the early myths down to the reign of Trajan. Only pan of tile 
work ha, survived but ir is sufficient to enable us to form an 
estimate of Ills ahilny and his style. He include- a great deal 
of compiled or statistical information, bur his arrangement is 
confused and ihe form undistinguislietl. I hc mos, arresting 
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tIiui^ iboijt lijttn ls again ihc tact that an Alexandrian Greek 
should have taken the history o| conquering Rome as the sub 
jeet of his literary efforts. 

Castiftt Dio, Diodorus Stratus „ it fid Strabo, The great ex¬ 
pansion (if tlte Roman Empire over the ancient world seemed 
to turn the minds of the historians to themes embracing (he 
history of many centuries. The old Hellenic restraint that had 
suggested to Herodotus a subject limited to the few ye;irs of the 
Persian Wars and ic> Thucydides die space of twenty-seven 
years net upied by the Peloponnesian War gave place to the ex 
pansivc spirit of men who were now content with a literary 
canvas less restricted in time than in geography* Such a 
nun was t^tsslus Dio, of Nica in Bithyma, who migrated to 
Rome, where he pursued his historical work toward the end of 
the second Christian century He look the history of Rome as 
his theme and dcili with tile [icriod extending from the toy th¬ 
ee a I traditions of -Eneas to 229 v,n„ in a colossal work of eighty 
books; of these, some twenty-five, covering the important years, 
6S b.i.. to 47 s,u,, have come dawn as n valuable source of 
Roman history. Other pans survive in abridged form. 

Diodorus Siculus, an earlier writer who wa$ active about 
Hi! Fi.e. f had already undertaken the still more enormous task of 
Compiling a universal history in forty books, of winch fifteen 
are extant, 1 here arc other writers roo of the itracu-Kitnun 
Period whose works vetoed on histor?, Strabo, a native of the 
Pontic regions in Asia Minor, who was t>orn about ft 1 * &c., is 
chiefly remembered for his geographical \i tidies of various 
countries m Europe, Asia, and Africa, though ii should not be 
forgot re n th.u he wrote a Roman history, now lost, of the years 
following die period covered by Polybius. ~\ hese books arc of 
*reat value in the study of history, for they have preserved the 
evidence of many source* dial have since been lost. Needless 
to say, they arc of little importance tor their literary *L\lc. 

wisrarch. In dealing with Plutarch, who was bom at Chxr- 
onea in Buwtiu about 5U we depart somewhat from a 
historian in the strict sense, though we gain in return a much 
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marc interesting and im|>oriant character. Plutarch was edu¬ 
cated in Athens, anil, although lie knew Rome from repeated 
visits, he preferred to remain a Greek anil live his life in the 
tins Berottan town of Chxronca. Nevertheless, few men illus¬ 
trate the necessary' relationship between Greece ami Rome 
more clearly than does Plutarch in ins distinguished work, the 
/ arallet Lues of famous Greek and Roman generals and states¬ 
men. In the reasoned moderation with which he accepted the 
new' order imposed by the Roman Empire, still retaining Ins 
loyalty to the Greek city-state, and especially in the energy and 
skill with which he devoted himself to his writing, there is 
much to suggest the single-minded pursuit of 4 great theme 
that was characteristic of ins Hellenic prcdecevsors four cen¬ 
turies before his own time. 

In composing the Voral lei Lives. Plutarch chose his characters 
m pairs, one from either nation as they appeared to * m to 
h.i\c qualities in common; tDemosthenes and Cicero represent 
political orators, Alexander the Great and Julius Cxsar con¬ 
quering rulers. Of each man lie w'rotc a biographical sketch, 
which he did not hesitate to dramatize hy the introduction of 
uncritical anecdotes, and followed his discussion with a cum- 
parison of the characters of the two men, cqiccially as they 
reflected national qualities. 

A brief passage from the Life of Pcridcs hy Plutarch will 
illustrate the manner in which he wrote. It dcscriitcs the argu¬ 
ment offered by Pericles for diverting to the adornment of 
Athens the funds contributed by the allied states of the Delian 
Confederacy for defense against the Persians. 

Pericles used to *ay to the people that they owed 110 explanation 
to the allies regarding the money, vi long as ihc> bore the brunt of 
war on behalf of the others and kepi the barbarians at a distance; 
for the allies contributed not a horse, nor a ship, nor a soldier. but 
only money; and money belongs not to those who give it, hm to 
those who receive it. if they provide that for which they accept »t. 
(ainscqucntly, when the city ha* adequately prepared herself for 
15641 
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the exigencies of war, it i% only right that she should then turn her 
surplus rcjuurrcc* tn ih.>vr thing* which, when brought to paw, will 
rertect ever biting glnn on her; anti further. the abundance 
wraith will, even in the process of attaining the ends, bring into 
being all manner of manifest activity und varied needs, which will 
stimulate every act, muse every hand, and beneht practically the 
entire city, which thus is not only beautified, but at the same time 
sustained out of her own rcv»urccs. 

It is true that Plutarch introduces illustrative anecdotes very 
freely into lus work, but if lie may be censured as an uncritical 
historian, he was not a dishonest one. and his biographical 
sketches contain an exceedingly useful volume of information, 
cspcciallv about the personalities and private lives of bis char¬ 
acters. He was more deeply interested in human problems 
than in objective history, as one mav observe in lus second 
major work, the MoraJta, a collection of some eighty essays or 
studies on a variety of topics, hut all characterized by a com¬ 
mon tone of moral suasion. 

Ljterury Criticism. In addition to the historians and Histor¬ 
ical biographers, a considerable group of literary unties were 
also writing voluminously at this time. Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, who flourished toward the end of the first century 
before Christ, wrote a history of early Rome, but lie is more 
commonly remembered as a critic, whose ambition it was by 
scholarship and industry to achieve and to teach others the 
mastery of Greek prose composition that was the natural en¬ 
dowment of the writers of the fifth century. In this ambition 
lie was far from successful Two of his more important essays 
arc On the Arrangement of Words and On the Ancient Ora- 

Diogenes lacrtius* who worked about the middle of the third 
Christian century, wrote a useful treatise on the Lives of the 
Philosophers, discussing in ten volumes the development of 
philosophy from the early physical philosophers of Asia Minor 
and southern Italy down to Epicurus, although he did not 

maintain a strictly chronological order. 
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OrJirr studies on prose style were madr at the same rimr. 
One essay On Style has ixxh attributed to Demetrius of Pha 
Icruni. while another treatise of considerable importance for 
those imcicstftl in the development of the grand styh is the 
work entitled On the Subitme. which h attributed ro Longinus 
The essay is written with remarkable approbation of the hnest 
lchitvcments of the classical Greek writers, and with a pcjic- 
I rating *nve of the basic qualities of training and character 
that must lie behind any literature of real value. The author 
sharply criticizes unthinking facility of speech, ih.ir does not 
rot <m knowledge, and commends Hellenic restrainL 


The sublime hes closer m danger when it is unaccompanied by 
knowledge but is abandoned u- imputa ah me and to ignuraur self 
aisuranec: tor white it often Stands in need of the spur, so a|*o does 
Uof thc rcin Thm Dcnwjsihfflies indicoics that m she common hi 
n hum3 t rl . lfc * th * thing ts gpod fortune, but gtwd |udg 

mci ‘ T ' lv ™ ™»nd* tv not far inferior m Et ; for the lack <ii 

judgment contribute* W the twrtpkt* rum „f ^ikkI fortune 


In another parage, he speaks again of high minded ness as 
an mikspcmahlc prerequisite to eloquent and effective tp&fa 

The first quality, namely an exalted mind, h.dilv a place afcpve 
ail nthers. Consequently, though tins „ 4 gift tathcr than some 

dims to be acquired, we must *■ ht as p^ible nurture n„ r own 
toward whlmtty, so that they may ever become great with 
noble purp,^ -In what manner •" m will „ y . [ have written 
thus elsewhere; "Sublimity is die reflection of Mgh-mindeduct 

Pauwjtat A Lydian Greek. Pousinks, who traveled widely 
over Greek buds about 150 ^ has left an exceedingly vriu‘ 
able record of ha *m* His 7W of Green was written hi 
antiquity for the practical purple of guiding those with an 
lustoncal, ardmdogicul, or literary Smcresi who were travel¬ 
ing ro The country, and k has proved also of inesrimahle value 

o modern archeologists Into ten books he has crowded an 
I st* i 
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incredible amount of information about Attica, Corinthta, 
Messenia, Elb, Arcadia, Ba-otia. and Phocis. He has not only 
described the topography of these lands and the fortifications 
anil buildings of the cities, but has copied inscriptions and 
delved into the mythology and traditions of the sites that he 
covered. When archeologists are working on a site for which 
they arc so fortunate as to have a description by Pausanias, his 
work becomes an indispensable manual for the excavators. For 
the reconstruction of many pieces of sculpture of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, known only through Roman copies, we are 
indebted for further details to the precise descriptions of Pau¬ 
sanias. who himself saw and appraised the originals. 

Of the two groups of the Tyrannicides in Athens, he says. 

Not far away stand Hartn.idius and Anstogeiton, who slew Hip¬ 
parchus. The reason why this happened and the manner in which 
they did it has been told by others. Of die statues, one pair rc^ 
resents the craft of Cntius, while Antenor made the older pair. 
When Xerxes seized Athens after the Athenians abandoned the 
citadel, he carried off the earlier statues, but, later, Antiochus sent 
them hack to the Athenians. 

Pausanias also describes the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
The brief, bur accurate, detail of his account may be judged 
by his description of the pediments and of the colossal chrys¬ 
elephantine statue of the Athena Parthenos by Phcidias that 
stood within the temple. 

In the temple which they name the Parthenon, all the sculptures 
in the part called the eagle |,aliment| at the entrance base to do 
with the birth of Athena, while chose at the back refer to the strite 
of Athena ami Poseidon lor sovereignty over the land. The cult 
statue itself has been made «»C ivory and gold. In (he middle of 
the helmet there rests a figure uf the Sphinx—the reference to the 
Sphinx I shall explain when my narrative reaches Berotra—and on 
either side of the helmet griffins have been fashioned. The statue 
of Athena is standing upright, and she wears a chiton that reaches 
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to ha feet, while «m her hreast the head of Mcduu is represented 
in ivory. In one hand she holds a figure of Nike about four cubits 
high, and in the other a s|K:ar. while at her feet there lies a shield, 
and near her »pcar a sequent: this serpent is, presumably, Erich- 
thomus. On the base ot the statue the birth of Pandora has |*cn 
carved. 

Tlic interest of Pausanias in mythology is indicated by bis 
promise to deal with the story of the Sphinx in its appropriate 
setting at 1 iiebes in Bsoiia, 

Perhaps the most striking correlation of Pausanias with ar¬ 
cheological research has to do with the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
In describing the Temple of Hera at Olympia, Pausanias re¬ 
marked that within it there was “a Hermes in marble, bear¬ 
ing the infant Dionysus, the work of Praxiteles." When the 
Hcrxum was excavated, die archeologists, with the text of 
Pausanias before them, enjoyed the incomparable satisfaction 
of finding the statue burial in the sofr soil formed by the 
dissolution of the mud-brick walls at the precise point where 
Pausanias had seen it more than seventeen centuries earlier. 

Philosophy ami Rhetoric. With the whole body of earlier 
Greek writing before them, those who pursued literature in the 
Greco-Roman Period turned to a wide variety of adaptations of 
previous types. Philosophy and rhetoric flourished, although 
the names of the writers arc scarcely important enough to 
demand anything more than mention and identification with 
their works. Dio Chrysostom, or Dio the Golden tongued, who 
is known also from his birthplace as Dio of Prusa. was lx>rn 
about 40 a.d. He fell a victim to the absurd practice of writing 
artificially in praise of difficult things, and composed essays 
eulogizing such creatures as the parrot and the gnat. It will 
be remembered that the orator Isocrates did the same thing in 
the fourth century, when he wrote in praise «.f Musiris, the 
Egyptian king who slaughtered his guests. Dio Chrysostom 
ocs. im\ c\ cr. deserve ircdir for more commendable pursuits, 
especially for his inspirational addresses on moral questions 
1568] M 
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and for his contribution to the development of fiction through 
his story called the Hunter. or the Esther an I ale. It is a pretty 
sketch dealing with the simplicity of country life in compari¬ 
son with the excesses of the city. 

Hcrodcs Atttcus, a wealthy Greek who is remembered by 
arclweologists for his rebuilding of die marble stadium in 
Athens, lived from 100 to 175 a.d. He prided himself on 
Ins facile oratory, in which he developed a smooth, flowing, 
and carefully comi>oscd style. 

To the philosophic or sophistic group, although of distinctly 
greater merit than the rest, belonged the Roman emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, who lived from l-l to IN* a.d. He recorded 
his daily meditations in a work of twelve books, which bears 
the revealing title To Himself. The noble stoic reflections of 
the emperor win for the work a place in literature, although 
the style is that of a mail who acquired the Greek tongue late 
in life. 

Xafural History, the F.pir, Romance, and Mythology. . at- 
ural history was represented tn the GfXCO-Roman^Pcriod by 
Oppian's poem On Fishing , written between 1// and ISO 
a.d., in a somewhat overclalioratc style, but with remarkable 
scientific accuracy. The epic was again taken up b\ Quintus 
Smyrnaus, who flourished about 3S0 a.d. and who \wo.c o 
the period following the Wad of Homer. Nonmis of Panopo* 
Its in Egypt, whose |>eriod of activity lies about a generation 
later, wrote an epic of the god Dionysus, an enormously long 
and tedious com|vwition in forty-eight books. In contrast and 
with vastly greater genius, Mus^cus told in three hundred and 
forty-three graceful verses the story of the love ol Leander. 
the youth who swam each night from Abydus across the 
Hellespont to Sestus to be with the maiden Hero. The theme 
was known from Alexandrian times and was frequently re¬ 
peated by the Roman poets as well as by the Elizabethan dram¬ 
atists. Babrius in the third century after Christ turned the 

fables of dEsop into verse. , 

The M Greek Anthology Meleager, who was writing al*mt 
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S(l 8 c - represent* ihc remote geographical regions in which 
(•reek let ten were fostered, for he came originally from Ga- 
dura in Syria and lived also in Tyre and Cos. He was the first 
man to collect an anthology of poetry, including tn Im Gar- 
UnJ the works of some forty pocis from Sappho in die sixth 
<cntun before Christ down to writers of hiv own time. He 
limisdi composed a preface to the Garland, of which some 
Nerses are extant, associating each poet with a different flower. 
A number of Meleager s own epigrams have been preserved— 
graceful, sensuous, and exoric lines suggestive of his eastern 
ancestry. 

Ihc Garland of Meleager introduced the practice of assent- 
Mmg an anthology of brief |>ocm>, and the further history of 
«iar type of collection may be briefly sketched. The Garland 
itself has not l*cn preserved intact, but many of the poems 
that Meleager brought together were taken over by later com¬ 
pilers. In the reign of Hadrian, Strato of Sardis collected an 
Anthology a( love {>ocms, and, in the sixth century after Christ, 
the Byzantine poet Agathias brought together a more universal 
collection arranged by subject matter. Four centuries later, 
that is, in the tenth century after Christ. Cephalas of Bvzan 
rium, or Constantinople, compiled a collection, which has come 
to he called the Palatine Anthology . Cephalas expanded his 
choice from the forty poets selected by Meleager to some three 
hundred and twenty, arranging his material by subject matter. 
In the fourteenth Christian century, Plan tides, a monk of Con¬ 
stantinople. in a burst of modernism, modified the Palatine 
Anthology by discarding many of the poems collected by 
Cephalas and substituting later ones. The Palatine Anthology, 
of which the manuscript has fortunately survived, remains, 
however, the more important collection. 

Hie jKiems of the Anthology, which arc usually brief and 
range over ihc field of epigram, ode, idyl, and elegy, constitute 
an extraordinarily important source for the study of the de¬ 
velopment of the Greek language as well as of the tastes of 
different ages, for they cover a period of nearly nineteen ccn- 
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rurics* extending from rhe seventh century before Christ ra the 
twelfth Christian cenuiry% Naturally* the quality of live work 
varus greatly with the different authors and |»eriods* 

The Chit of the Period. It is difficult to know at just what 
point Gurco-Roman literature comes to a close- We have 
already mentioned a number of writers, such is Quintus Srtwr 
drtLLs, and Agaihias, whose dates tdl intis; after the founding 
of Constantinople tn 330 the |xrint at which vvt chase to 
conclude the story of Greek history- The Greek language 
never ceased to be used, but a further study of literature would 
quickly lead into the Hvaantme Period Rather than frying 1,1 
determine* therefore* who should he accounted the last of the 
writers of Gnrco- Roman literature, we shall turn finally to 
one form of writing and one author, who. amid the great masi 
i if recorders and imitators* may lay claim to ^oine measure of 

originality. « 

Ltiaan. l.ucian of Samosata. a Syrian Greek, who lived 
during the second century after Christ. from . 1 1m> ur 125 as*. 
to about 100 A.u.* Wrote in the field of fiction. He traveled 
widely* first through ihe tints of Asia Minor, where he ac¬ 
quired a facility in the use Ilf the Greek language that \imvj 
enabled him to write a remarkably easy and pure Greek Sjtyk, 
and later in southern Italy* Sicily, and in Gaul. Much of Ins 
life he spent in the free intellectual atmosphere of Athens, 

.drhough be afterward, accepted a civil service appoint men: 
from the Roman government and carried on his work m 
Egypt. Rhetoric and philosophy engaged die .-mention ot 
Lucian, whose writings became more and more prolific. He 
tiKik up again the dialogue as a literary form. and. with a clever 
combination of wit and satire, drove home Ids points. From 
his Dialogues of the Dead. in which he represents those who 
have passed to Hades conversing with the gods about the tally 
of mortals, ^ well as from his Dialogues of the Gods and Ins 
Dialogues of she Sea Gods, we ire aide to judge of the wit .the 
brilliance, the philosophy, ami the sincerity of Lucian, hiding 
behind hi* satiric attacks on gods and men alike. 
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T wo dialogues from the Dialogues of the [)eud arc ijuotcd 
m translation. The first represents a conversation berween 
Herme*, who, in !m capacity as psychopompos, or “spirit- 
guide, conducted the souls ol those who had died to the River 
Srvx. and C-liaron, the ferryman of the dead. Hermes and 
Charon are straightening out their accounts, and the dialogue 
is a satire on the omnipresent commercialism of die age. 


Hermes 

Ferryman, let’s reckon up what you owe me now, if 
ihj! suits you. ll will obviate any ipurrcl about ihcsc 
matters later. 

Charon 

All right, Hermes. It's better to have these thing* 
understood. It saves trouble. 

Hermes 

1 provided one anchor, svhich you ordered, at a cost of 
five drachma. 

Charon 

1 Hat's a high price you mention. 

Hermes 

Ye*. by Hades, but it's only what I had to pay! And 
then there was a rowlock at two obnk 

Charon 

All right, put down five drachma and two ulxtb. 

Hermes 

Atnl a darning needle far die sail; 1 paid five obnls for 
that. 

Charon 

Rut that down, mo. 

Hermes 


itoi 

1 lien there wo* wax to caulk up the holes of the boat, 
and uam and string to mend the upt»er part. All that 
cost two drachmae. 
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Charon 

Well, you paid ail they tvcrc worth! 

Hermes 

That’s the lot, unlcvs something ha* escaped us in the 
reckoning. Nnw when will you me * 

Charon 

1 can’t do it just now, Hermes. If a plague or a war 
tends a hit of passengers along together. I II he able to 
make a hit by cheating on the fates. 

Humu |ruefully | 

Si. all l can do is pray for the worst, %o 1 can get my 
money. 

Thai s about it. Hermes. Very few passengers come 
tii us now. It's because of the peace. 

l t s better *o, even though my pay is slow. But. C baton, 
do you remembet the old-timers—tuns' they used to 
come in? They were real men, all of them—covered 
with blood and wounds! Nowadays a man « ptrtsoncd 
by his slave or his wife, or he cats loo much fanes food. 
They’re a pale, insipid lirt. compared with those others. 
It seems to me that most of them come here through 
plotting over money, 

Yes, money is in demand. 

That’s right, and l tvmildn’t seem to Ik far out if 1 
insisted on getting what you owe n>c either. 

The second dialogue is a satire on the human disposition to 
shift blame. ALacus, a diamlicrlain in the balls of the tlc.nl. 
acts as a sort of moderator, while Protesilaiis, the warrior who 
first leapt ashore and was the first to \k slam when the Greeks 
came to Troy, attacks in turn Helen. Mcnelaus, and Parts as 

r ‘ " \m\ 


Charon 

Hermes 


Charon 

Hlmmes 


Tfit close OK c;iu:r.K lk.tte.rs 

ihc cause of his dead), Iti the end: he accepu has destiny at 
part of Fate. 

AtAClfS 

Hhc. PriJtetikuL whafo the idea of attacking a mil 
choking Helen : 

PmrrtstJui;*- 

Bceau« n v-as. nn her account that 1 died, Aeadts, 
leaving my home half .finished and my bride a widow. 

AtTCLS 

E limit, Moiithiii ii,w to bhitif fur Icadim} you jII tn 
1 ruv for the sake <ij such a woman av Helen, 

RpcOTEttLAUf 

Right vtm ate I I lc\ the fine m hi amt. 

Menelu-s 

Ni-i ,ii 4ll. my dear fellow 1 It would be more reastm- 
jfilc to blame Paris, He broke all the kwi of hot* 
Phnhty and ran away with rm wife. He redly deserve* 
eh "king, .md that no* only by vou. hut by all the 
{necks jnJ hoihartsiki He brought death tr< enough 
of them, 

pROfMtLAf* 

J Im< \ lirlirr Now, Paris, iuu scoundrel, HI never tcE 

you taut of my clutched 

PiMU* 

f>h f I ratedlaLHL you re wronging me—a mcmlwr nf die 
same ctiit ns yourself. I am a Inver, rtm; I (J we al- 
Icgumcc to ike same god .it ymirscjf. Ymi know how 
that gfHtl driven io wherever he chooser, regardless nt 
ntir wishes Vou can'r fight against him. 

P#timii_si:s 

Wdl said! J <mly with J could lay Hold of Ert* the 
gtxi nf love. 

Arsrus 
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Erm. He will perhaps admit I ha* he was region libit: 
for l J jri< failing m Irtve, but a* for vmir death. Prcwirv 
jtans, he will claim dot you were atone reqtaiHiblci 
Voa fnr^ii all abrmi your mm-wed bride. and as mm 
as you reached Troy lurid, you tell in iuVe with glitfy T 
and with a mixture W brav^li. and *tti|uihqr leapt 
nut before .ill the rot. That :s ^ hdl caused tom ikutli. 

PHOfTpULCtlS 

And now tf vnu don't mind. Aenclit, 111 ki die rn.nril 
string hi on no own bchali. I wa» run in bin me: it was 
Fate* Thai is how it was >[>un nut from the very 
begin njng. 

AkuCDI 

Precisely I Why then blame these gentlemen r 

Lucian's dialogues and satire arc rich with tile lore of kanv 
ing from the classical centuries of Greece, but by the combina^ 
dart of serious philosophy and mocking ridicule of human 
frailties he escaped the dreariness of the self conscious Lntic, 
Much of the sparkling brilliance of Greece abides m this Inc 
writer. 

The Xotei The romantic novel or fiction, had its roots m 
times earlier than Lucian, and it was to Have a long hi.iiui y 
after him. Xenophon s idealized biography of the trduv.it ion of 
.i prince, the Cyroptedia, written in the fourth century before 
Christ, has something of fiction about it; die Mdesairf Ttitei of 
Aristotle'* time arc fanciful stories; and the Hunter of Did 
Chrysostom, written in the Jim century after Christ, uses the 
same method again. Longiw of Lesbos, a man of uncertain 
date though later than Lucian* wrote perhaps the best Greek 
fiction, in the real sense of the word. Hi* work was i romance 
of the countryside, called Da plans ami C hlcx> ^ ci for urig 
inatky and genius, Lucian ranks alwve all other writers who 
used the Greek language during the Graces Roman Period. 

In a very real sense the inheritance of the modern world 
from ancient Greece has been the theme of this entire !>ook, 
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even though parallels and influences have not invariably been 
pointed out. ^ ct the reader who has mastered the details of 
the Doric Order of architecture will look with a new under¬ 
standing on the austere I Kraut y of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington; and a study of the principles of drama, which 
Aristotle discussed with painstaking exactitude, will carry its 
own reward as one detects the universal qualities of tragedy 
in such a novel as Emily Brontes Wuthermg Heights or in a 
modern sociological play, 

I he Greeks had an exceptional capacity for expressing in 
words or in an the hcan of problems common to all man¬ 
kind. Thus, if one choose* to work from the modern scene 
to antiquity, (he brutality of a secret police organization in a 
totalitarian country of the twentieth century will instantly 
summon a picurc of the Kryptcia in Spana, a ceremony of 
commemoration at the 1 0111 b of the Unknown Soldier will 
recall the huncral Oration of Pericles, the powerful words of 
a statesman summoning a nation to duty will awaken memo¬ 
ries of Demosthenes addressing the Athenian Assembly. 

To attempt to list each parallel would at once provoke 
tedium, ami, what is inure serious, ir would reduce to specific 
instances principles that arc universal and, therefore, timeless. 
It would, in short, destroy in the minds of the student the 
very qualities of Greek thought that he will wish to retain. 
Tlu: student who has come to understand the achievement of 
Greece will l>c forever alert to make his own discoveries of 
the persistence of Greek ideas tn the modern world. Ir U in 
this manner (hat he can most effectively relate learning to life, 
which is the end of all true education. To learn facts alone 
irom an ancient culture Would l>c a barren reward of effort; 
to acquire a sense of intellectual curiosity is to gain a possession 
forever. 
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The source* of ihc more important translated extracts arc here in* 
ilicatcd. Whenever the translator **t an extract has not Itccn Jtltn- 
tiftcd in the text, tin* version i» that *rt the author of this hook. 


Chapth I 

Description of Ithaca. Odyssex IV. (. 05 -noK; the snowstorm, thud 
XII. 27 S aSr., 


CtHPTCSt III 

The nine seasons of King Minos’ reign. Odyssey XIX. 17 s »?>: 
the baleful signs. Hud \ I. i»»H. 


CluvrTEtt V 

1 lie palace «.l Altin.HU. OJyury VII. H4-H.11 the palate ■•( Mcnc- 
lam. ,M. IV. 71-75: the wrath of Achillea. HWLl-JI IWcn on 
the wall., tout. III. 121 ' 3 *: the campfire. o( the 1 roiam. >M.\ 111 . 
,5,-5^; the Htnik of the bees. tout. II. HM«: the .mule of the .ea 
ami the cornfield. M. II. the simile of the hir.K. the leave., 

Ihc flowers. and die Hies. toiJ. II. 359-3731 the .in.de ..I die laev a», 
ih,l XI. 55H-5'»): the parting of Hector and Andromache, tout. \ I. 
350-496 (extract.); the Helen of the Odvrrrv. OJvrrc, H. 7*-**' 
(exiracts): Odysscu* and the Cyclops. gist*?. **>-&'• 

»e. 412. 413-414: 'he story of Nansttaa. tout. VI. 25-30. « 

.to m,. 2/233: VII 3> 1-313: VIII. 453-3^: One and the com 
rade. of Odvssciu. tout. X. 234-23*: Ot«y»*u. and Irus. .*.</. X\ III. 
,0. Hymu ,0 Hern,,, III. to-*. 2to-*K; Bu**»on,yo 

ntjtfuj 9-16. 


Chapter VT 

The rcplv of Cailicramlas. Xenophon. Hellenic* I. vi. * 2 ; the 
news of Leuccra m Sparta. Xenophon. r bid. VI. iv. it>. 
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ClMfrot VII 

■[■he criticism of the lans.d Draerso, I'lmarch U/rof Solon XVI h 
V.M.nle «tMfi II. IJ. J9 (t***); Solo,.', reply H. hi. crittM. 
IJjtiXriiM Lacrtjui f-itr. r>/ Phtfoiopkcn |. _j (|i Jafo** 

ClSipTUf IX 

The csijiwj fifOtn the lyric |>*U T unless olhctwbc stattd* jrc 
numbered accurtiiiit; Ui (he irrjngtnfcm of flu fnifcjwiug volumes 

7 ■* Lu€h th ™ J W«w>" 1 ’ M Edmomk Etluor. £&*? mi 
,T " ,iU,1Ki ' tLjmbri ^: Harvard Un.vcrsilv Pictt/io*,; 
J 4 J ’ Hcimumli, Editor, Griffu. j volume*, Camlmiigc: 

Harvard Limcrsity Press, 1922-1977. The (ifttubiiim, hmmer, 

Wim taken from a vancn oi n.mcz* or made hv the author 
lor (he present book. 

The good and the bad wlm, Hesiod HV*, am/ tint -oa-jue; 

, , Span S.‘°l’* UC . martial ndc, Hem ,,n,t 

— ' <t|» I. (.'.aliirmi t.i- 3 ; the exhortation ia buttle, ibid. 

vnitti^ Itu-fi; the Sllutms tide. ibid. tSoInn i -i; the nurtauH of 
>1,11,. AM, Stiltn 1 5; the address m Cvrnui. ibid, Tficoyui, imi; 
the pursuit of pleasure, ibid. Minim-rim,, til i; tile prayer tin 
. at sixty years. nW. Mtinnermui it; the praver fur death ji 

T ,y , I 1 '""' ■ S< ’ 11 ’" “* ** '■"I’Wtn on the Lena ns. j bid. 

I hi icy It ties t; the l.im|Ko,i u „ the Milesians, t hut Ibmudncu. i; 
the ship of state. Lyrt C™*a. V,,l |. M, lhc H vm., to 
Aphrodite. ibid, Sappho ,| lr IHic lo dels, M . ' [}] , 

reemng star, did, Sappho ,40; ,h t drinking long, ibid. V<,L IL 
Anacreon 71,; the Inve poem, ihd. Anacreon 4S1 die ode cm drink. 

'^’ifT-VT : V,,L «■ A™**** **; 1 he abandoned 

s itdd. . Archilochus fit .he soldiet*, spear, ibid. Archilochus 2; 
the tpmtrophc ,,, the soul, ,b,d. Archilochus ,[, r daw of t 
woman s life, BBce^nwu*. I.d„„n. .t n ,b,d 0£ k I.yrtft (l.cpxig: 

I oihiier, igt 3 ), Hippouax the extravagant woman, thtd 

■ n "" ,7 r " : ,1,r <m " f "'""'c. O™ (Two,. Voh I, Aleman 

• : ht JI'T •'* A,h ' 1 "- . .. «**■«? 7 <>= the Ode to Mcgadcs. 

'mdar ftrt™ Odes VII; the ode P„umi». ,b,d. Ohmp,^OJ« 

[, * r'JSM? jf " r .*•» elicit in the fcrsiaii Warn, lyn 

71 ' < l, “ [I ’ ; ltlc epiinpli „„ the Sj.aitans 

p. 1 <bui. Simonides of Lie,,, „j; and 

erven, in the chest, ,b,d. Simonides r,i Ca» ay, the seolion to the 
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Tlie preparation of 4 second edition of this b<«>k has afforded an 
op,jonunity to review the list of books in the selected bibliography 
and to make a considerable number of changes. The original prin 
up c, however, has been maintained, namely, to suggest a limned 
number of volumes, accompanied by a brief estimate of the content 
and nature of each, which arc best calculated to sene die practical 
needs students. Many excellent books have been excluded because, 
enher by reason of their specialization or purpose, they seemed to 
orm a less satisfactory complement to the present work. The 
standard handbooks and lexicons have not been included, nor has 
rno entity tern the only considcratirm. Lists of recommended sup¬ 
plementary reading call for constant revision m the light of continu¬ 
ing scholarship. 

Bassett. Samuel Eliot. The Poetry of Homer . Berkeley: University 
"t California Press. , 9 * A senes of eight lectures which 
mav be advantageously read after some familiarity with the 
content of the Homeric poems has t*cn gained. 

Bc.r/lcy, J D„ Potter ami Pa.nter m Ancient Athent. LornJ (M1: Ox 
ford University Press. 1946 . A humanist,c treatment of an 
important brands id Greek an. Exhaustive scholarship docs 
not interfere with clarity of presentation. 

IWn,.l. Willi* HrUrnu Hu,ary. rev,ted and «w„„e„ 

V I t •'i C ’ l -"" lcr Jr, Tlnrd Ed,non. New 

iw>- Contain) a note- 

; *?■“ * t ,,cw inum„u,i„ g *,<1 

•dtuhle f„, ,he htHoncal .,„d camnmie problem) .he 

Hellcnnuc Period. Well illwtraicd 
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Bowra, (1 M-. Early Creek, Elegtstt. Cambridge: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, tg}8. A senes of six lectures, which afford a 
brilliant picture of a comparatively limited field. Not too 
technical for the average reader. 

Burn. A, R., Pericles and Athens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1949. A new treatment of an old theme: sub¬ 
jective appraisals arc added to a careful and full assemblage 
of the pertinent information on the life of Athens at its most 
brilliant epoch. 

Burnet. John. Early Greek Philosophy. London: A and C. Black. 
Ltd., 1940. A very satisfactory standard book on the early 
philosophers of Greece from Tlulcs to Leucippus. 

Calhoun, George M., The Business Ufe of Ancient Athens. Chi¬ 
cago: University of ilhicago Press, 1916. A series of sketches 
on banking, capitalism, the shipping trade, merchandising, 
mining, and so forth; designed to afford a picture of the per¬ 
sonality and practice of the ancient Greek man of business. 

Cambridge Ancient History, edited by |. B. Bury, S. A. l^ook. 
F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charles worth, and N. H. Baynes; 12 vol¬ 
umes; 5 volumes of plates preparer! bv t~ T. Scltman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923-1949. The work of 
many hands. The most exhaustive studies of different prob¬ 
lems and periods of Greek history available in English. 

CarjHMUer, Rhys, Folk Tale. Fiction . and Saga in the Homeric 
Epics. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1940 A 
novel approach to some old problems of Homeric criticism, 
prevented with persuasive arguments. Interesting sociological 
implications. 

-. The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art of the Fifth and Fourth 

Centuries H.C . Bryn Mawr: Bryn Mavvr College Press, 1921. 
A study of Greek an based especially on sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture. Nontechnical, but closely reasoned. 

Gascon, Stanley, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture . Ox¬ 
ford: clarendon Press, 1933. An exhaustive study of the 
methods employed by the Greeks in making their bronze and 
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marble sutucs. The technical conclusions are applied in turn 
w an interpretation of the motives and methods uf the artists. 

Dickens. (iuv. Hellenistic Sculpture. Second Edition. Oxford: Clar- 

™ „ Prc **’ , ? an - A br,cf treatment of the general field of 
Hellenistic sculpture, together with studies of the different 
centers ot art. Illuminating for the culture of the late period. 

Dickinson, a Lowes, The Gree{ View of Ufe. New York: 
Doubleduy. iXiran 6t Company, Inc. 1930. A subjective 
appraisal of the Greek attitude toward religion, the state, the 
individual, and artistic appreciation, based essentially on an- 
cent literary sources. May well be read at any stage of the 
studs of Greek civilization. 

Dirmnoor. W_ Ik. The Archive 0 f Aueiem Greece. London: 
Bautord. 1*50. Exact knowledge and »mag,native applica¬ 
tion of evidence to the reconstruetton of ancient buildings 

, ri * I ,C ,wm 4,f an appreciation of Greek temple planning 
and construction. 

F.van,. Sir Anhur, The Palace of Mina, a, Knoua, A volume. 

* C " V ,rk: . lc Mjcmillj " Company. 1911-19,5. A mnnu- 
mcmal work on the occavalu.ni at Cnmsm. nchlv tllunrated 
and abound.ng in detail. 11, r uuden, new ,0 ,hc field will 
be well adviced tome the* volume, fo, reierenee in conjure- 
non w„h hu reading* of some „f ,he bneie, handbook, on 

Fmlcv I. H.. Jr. Thueyi.de, Cambridge: Harvard Univermv 
Ibil”' T' , , ,lu<1 V ,,f <h* mentality and 

nf b,', work 0f ' hC Gr ” k ,,5t0r “ n ,vi,h a oreful evaluation 

Flicktngrr. Roy C. The Greek Thenier and U, », ama . Founh m . 
turn C. Imago: l.mvently of Chicago I’rex,. ,„8. An ex 

problem, '7^""r" iT' 1 ' d,>curncmtd ’ of I be technical 
problem, of the (.reck theater and Uagccraft a, well a, of the 

rde'n.’e!"" bailed study or 

iomlmcr. £. Norman. Athletic, 0/ ,he Anaen, World. Oxford: 
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Glamidun lAess. Kjjo. A brief aixmim uf athletics in air 
injuitv, the luiiiury of tlicir Jci rlopmetn, jiilI ihr form in 
which viritJUs games and exercises were practiced. Wdl illus¬ 
trated and presented in j manner eornprehetiiibJe and inter- 
csting to the general reader. 

Gardner* Ernest Arthur, A HatiJhoofi of Greek Sculpture, Second 
Edition. New York: The Mu mi 1 bn Company* ruip A 
standard lumlU-A. highly detailed. The ihustroikim, which 
are less frequent than might Ijc riestrrd fn? the very inclusive 
test, are nevertheless txmven irmly arranged throughout the 
t-N Hjk for observation in connection with the reading, 

Gardner* Percy, A History of Arte ten/ Coinage. $00 Bi C. Ox- 
forth Clarendon Press, unN A ootiietuiivc history of ibt 
development of coinage. tamtams instructive chapters on 
venous economic and historical aspects "t Greek coinage, 

Gr und y G. B.+ The Great Persiatt It jr ana hi Preliminaries ; A 
Study of the Evidence. Literary ami f Jjpogrop/itcul. lain don: 
John Murray, n^>i. Discusses the Persum Wars according 10 
and other pertinent sources. Useful for detailed 
studies of political and strategic problems. 

Hamilton, Lilith, 77re Great Ayr if C^rr{ Ijsenitiirr New ’lurk: 
W. W. Notion & Cumpiny* fee,. 104;. A pleasing literary 
study nf the Greek altitude toward Ute and tetters, with 
modern parallels; e pirate chapter* on ninny o) the more 
important writers; Illustrated hy quotation* fr^um Greek. 
Hi hi leak and English literary sources. 

Harvey, Sir Paul, Editor* I he Oxford Companion to i.lusstcA 
Uterature, Oxford: Ckrendon Press. 111*7. A comprehensive 
handbook with brief explanations of a wide variety of literary 
themes and characters- t lonvedicruly arranged in alphabetical 
cinder after the fashion nf *1 short cUtttval encydupscdi.i 

Hwlmick. Johannes, f rade ami Pviitscs Ancintt Greece f trans¬ 
lated by L M. Eraser and IX C MacGregor. Gmdim: George 
Ml and Sons, Ltd., 19*3. A survey of ancient Greek Com 
mercc and economics, with particular emphasis on the rria 
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lion of ihe state to the problems of trade anti money. A 
smintl and well-documented studv. 

Henderson, B. \\ ^ / he Great H.tr Between A them and Sparta. 
London Macmillan u 0>., LtiL, 1917. An excellent detailed 
trmh of the |*>licics and strategy of the Athenians and $par- 
laiu in the Peloponnesian War, jilonliog also valuable 
criticism of Thucydides as an histurian. 

Highet, Gilbert, The Class teal Tradition. New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1949. This book, written in subjective manner, 
traces the intlucncc of classical studio on European and 
American culture. An interesting study of comparative litera¬ 
ture, based on broad and liberal scholarship. 

jaeger, Werner. Tauieia. translated by Gilbert Htghet. 3 volumes. 
N’cw Wk: Oxford University Press, 193&-45. A detailed 
«ud> of the philosophy of education m Greece considered in 
its broadest implications; penetrating judgments of Homer. 
I lato, and Aristotle arc of particular interest. 

Kitto, H. D. F ^ Gree{ Tragedy. Second Edition. London: 
ethuen s< Uo„ Ltd., 1950. Thu book contains much that 
is new in organization and evaluation; rich in comparative 
allusions and personal judgments. 

la ' re nee. A. \\ letter (tree f; Sculpture and Its Influence on East 
and W est. London: Jonathan Cape. Ltd. ma 7 . An inter¬ 
esting attempt to trace the growth and form of *ulpturc afteT 
cxamlcr the Great. lakes account of successive periods 
and of different localities. Well illustrated. 

Livingstone. R. W„ The Creek. Cenim end l„ Meeninv to Vt. 

hdttion. Oxford: Clarendon Press, tgiq. An under- 
sundmj. bools, wri.tcn l.y a humanist trained in tht best 
, tradition, on the qualities that have rendered the 
culture ..I ancient tircecc significant to the modem svorld. 

. Editor. The Legacy „/ Greece. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
"*“7 A senes of essays by different scholars on such fields 
as religion, philosophy, medicine, anil politics. Authoritative 
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and derailed in ircaimcnt, though adapted for supplementary 
rather than primary study. 

-, The Pageant of Greece. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1023. 

Extended translated passages of ancient Greek literature 
from the successive fields, such as epic, tragedy, history, and 
so forth, intcrsjicncd with very useful, subjective criticisms. 

l«ord, John King, Editor, Atlas of the Geography and History of 
the Ancient World. New York: Beni- H. Sanborn Ac Co„ 
IQ02. A useful collection of maps of classical lands in color, 
adequately tndexed- 

McCIccs, H., and Alexander, C., The Daily Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, Sixth Edition. New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1941. A study of the problems and activities inherent 
in every society as they applied to classical antiquity. 

Murray, Gilbert, The Rise of the GreeJ( Kpic, Third Edition. Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1024. This book, which grew out of 
a scries of lectures delivered at Harvard University, deals 
with much more dun the limited held indicated bv the title. 
Some knowledge of Greek history and literature is predi¬ 
cated. 

Nilswm. M. P. t Grerl( Piety, translated In H. J. Rose. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 194^. Author anil translator alike have 
worked long in the field of Greek religion. A scholarly 
study from a somewhat abstract point of view. 

--. Homer and Myeenee. London: Methuen Ac Co., Ltd., 1 f>33- 

Crmtams a wide variety of topics relating to both the literary 
and arclurological assets of the subject. Useful for the 
elucidation of problem* dun arise from the Homeric poems 
in relation to their ancient setting. 

The Oxford BooJ( of Gree{ Verse in Translation, edited by T. E. 
Htgham and O. M. Iknvra. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1938, 
The passages have been selected with care to illustrate the 
principal surviving forms of Greek literature. The transla¬ 
tions arc in general of high merit. 

Oxford Classical Dictionary . edited bv M. (’ary and others. Ox 
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ford: Clarendon Press. 1049. ,\ very full and useful volume, 
with brief scholarly essays on a wide variety of classical topics. 

Pcntllcbury, /, D. S., / he Archeology of Crete, An Introduction. 
la union Methuen it Ltd., 1959. A very complete and 
useful handbook. Deals with the Mmoau civilization chronic 
logically and in the various divisions of an and culture. Well 
illustrated anti documented. 

Richter, Giscla M. The Sculpture and Sculptor / of the Creeps, 
Third Edition. New Haven. Yale University Press, 1*441 A 
careiul discussion of the problems connected with Greek 
sculpture as well as of the individual artists. The numerous 
illustrations, grouped at the hack, should be consulted Cun* 
stamly as reference is matlc to them in the text. 

Robertson, D. S., A Hand booh of Greci( and Roman Architecture. 
Second Edition, Cambridge: The University Press, 1943. 
A chronological treatment of the technical problems of Greek 
and Roman architecture. The tables, indicating such things 
as die |i<aiiou and dates of Greek temples, constitute a valu¬ 
able source of reference. 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon. A Students History of Philosophy . Thin! 
Edition. New ^ork: The Macmillan (atmpuny, 1941*. (Ion¬ 
iums a survey of philosophy from ancient to m^lon tunes. 
Tlie chapters on the Greek philosophers arc brief, but lucid 
in exposition. Recommended for rapid rcvicsv. 

Rose. II. J., A Handbook of (iree\ Mythology. New York: Ii. P. 
Dutton & (a» n Inc., 19a*. A study in vers considerable detail 
• •I the history of Greek mythology, the curlv stones of the 
beginnings of things, the genealogies of the g<*k as svcll as 
the sagas and legends of Greek lauds. Thoroughly <kx:u 
mented; useful for reference. 

Rostovtzed, M.. A History Of the Ancient World, translated by 
L D. Dud, Second Edition. 2 volumes. Oxford: Clarendon 
ress, 1933. Greek history is considered in its relation to 
wide movements in the ancient world. The work is a useful 

corrective to the tendency to study Greece as an isolated 
entity. 
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Self man. (lurln T., Athrn», It* Htitor\ and Coinage Before the 
Persian Ineatwn. Cambridge: The University Press. iijif 
A fascinating treatment of the times of the Eupattwir, S<!<»u, 
and the tyranny in Athens. The book abounds in numis¬ 
matic detail. 

-. M.ntcr p*ece» of Greeks Coinage. Oxford: Cassirer, "^o- 

Greek cotns considered as works of ancient art. The his¬ 
torical associations and relations arc kept in constant review. 

Shores. Paul, What Plata Said. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1933. The dialogues of Plato are examined in order, 
and a running commentary tin the thought and purpose ot 
the philosopher is offered. Abundant cross references. 

Smith, A. EL. The Sculptures of the Parthenon. London: British 
Museum, 1910, A large folio of plates illustrating the sculp 
turcs of the Parthenon. A verv useful and detailed intro 
duction and commentary are included. 

Tozer, II. I* . A History of Ancient Geography Second Edition. 
With additional times In M. tlary. Cambridge: The Uni¬ 
versity Press, ii)pi. A detailed stuily of jncient physical geog¬ 
raphy, with chapters on the geographical implications of his¬ 
torical events, such as the growth of coloni/Jtiou and the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great. The geographical knowl¬ 
edge of Herodotus anil mher ancient authors is examined 

Urc. P. N., The Origin of Tyranny Cambridge: The University 
Press. 1922. Mam controversial problems m political history 
duting the |nrr 11 k 1 of the settlement of Greece arc presented 
in cogent style. A useful supplement to the pages of orthodox 
Greek history. 

Wacc, A. ]. 1 C Mvccntc. An Archaeological History and GtuJe. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, A recent treat¬ 

ment of the most unjioftant sue of Myccn.i‘an culture hv a 
nun of long personal acquaintance with the scene. 

Weller, Charles Heald. Athens and It, Monuments. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 19* 3 - A brief and consecutive 
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Circek th is hard; thus ,*ud CWw are pmnnunred U*i7 Us 

jiu! \rf scJ. In dmling with vowd sounds tunststcuev 1ms Mime 
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li be noted that the Greek, rather than the English, *yh 

tabic <h vi sin ns are used. 
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l5f11tH]l 

Xl'Vilui t afo \* dm), 

Academy uf (%!'». 4 f H, 3Uft 
Actmlhm (attui' Him). iH'i 
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Arina, fak,^ a) 
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?fiO 
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iwdimciirnl sculptures fn-in, 15.1 
As rrrpufti M^itbn, U'kl^, 
.Avrolcrioti {see Temples, KtfollW 
Icrnii) 

Aetitim. It.Ltilf uf (:u: 1 ' hnirl), 51S-52D 
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-Il/.jKU. /.UMrtt fur. lib 
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urity «> lenimip ami Durian*. 
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.1- to Ihul-.;, ki lid). 47*. <53, 4W- 

| ;j vri(a {'tenpho*.. 485 
ILsdtvIii'i (cs* kt his i ■ 

■ yl MntaM, 214 ^ 215 , 2 I 9 | 
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427 
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259-264 
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3M-265 
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265 
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thcw), 259 
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264 
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\Knthi:i* (:• ffi* thi a*), 570 
\j(c«amdirr (it )t sai/ tlrt). 55ft 
Nicolaus (a jt >i I.*/ «1H> 414. 142 

\|pa* (V ji ail. |fJ9 

V«nn (a' uoti |, <lm«iuii of com^l>. 

427 

\«or,t (a* (jnr a), excavations In, 32* 
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in IlesitO 159-lftG 
livestock. 22 
product*. 21-22 
soil. 3. 14 

antler !'do si mm* (pin*' era tus). 
156 
\jax. 88 

Ajax and l’atrocltis. «tntur of, 85 
556 

Ajax of Sophocles, 271, 280 
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Mli.iiu.iii*, 14 


Mcaeus (al tp w»). I6J. 169 170, 171 
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tlrbt U» hi* father, 45U 
division of emtxrr. 511 
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founding of Alexandria, 452 
portrait* uf, 470-471 
result* of cu*mjuc*K 455 456, 509- 
510 

Mibjuxatirtfi of «•freer 450-451 

Alexandria. 519 

founding nl, by Alexander the 
Great, 452 

library at, 165, 525 53a 
Mexamlrian literature, 525-559 
Mrxii. 487 

MIcRoTy in art. Oil, 472-475 
Alpludirt. Corinthian, 367, 580 
VIpfieiUH (al plifus), II 
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3711 

Amazon, statue of. 357 
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Hattie of tlie Greeks .nul, 373 
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Queen of the. 109 
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.inihttfwy, Gt*ft, >66-571 
Anllmniomori^JMW. 156 
cIvuIIitikoI hv Xeiwplcuiv#, l ,J l •* - 
. interne of Sophrcles. 270. 271. 2?* 
2S0, 431 

XotixMim (unit' go U«‘h 511 
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na tax), 311 
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Aiittputcr (anti' pa trr). 510-511 
Sutiptiunr* fiuili’ pha tie*). 4#7 
\mipli.Hi («»' ti phi«"). *'* 
oligarchic reviduimn. *)79 
Amixthcnc* (anti** the nfO. 50H 
Simmy, Murk. 318-320 
Spe.Uj (> 1 * 1 ’ la), 3W 
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336, >43 
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<n1c of Sappho lo. 171 

%Uituc»: 

of i nidus 4IV4 467, 534-555 
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of Melos 545-346. 548 
of ihc Gardens 532 
Apollo. 8. 27-30. 35, 82, 115. 2U3 
Delphic orartr. 115 
statue* of: 
archaic type. 143 
Belvedere (liel vc dP re), >12 
543 

Olympian pediment. 3J6 
Satimctcmuy (sail ne' l<* mix) 
466-467 

Tcucun (tc' ne an), 145,146. 14**, 
156. 342 

Apottmihi* Rlvotlm* (aH \*n f i »• 
rh«/ dins). 526. 52** 
ArpommlUa (urgd mm' ti ca), 
520-330 

of PUn>, 436 461. 46* 
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ci* men u»). 472. 4>3 
Appiail (ap* P»*ni). 562-56J 
Arabia, 455 

Xrxthrurus (arak vP «*)< 261 
Arbitrtmti l iff Mcnandi-r) 
Arccdlau* (arked la' u*J, 552 
Archaic Ace: 
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sculpture. 144 1>7 
vase*. 304-371 
ikitrv uf, l?3. 233 
government, HO 
literature. US, 158 
j»«iry, IhJ 163 
jiliiloviplij, 183-201 
Archaic Mttilc. 144, 335 
SrefiilnHttt* (ar kil* 6 ku»), 
174-175. U6 
truvestie* on, 48/ 
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soldier* poem. 175 
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Architect art (Couf.): 
order* uf. 

Corinthian. JIH-Jio 
D.ric. .100-312 
Inrtk. 312-319 
Arcfiitraxe (tee Tempi rt) 

A return* (ar* knm) ; 

KiAilnw (ha *i leGs'l. 124 
lk*rd of, 124. 131 
Eponymous (c nut* » mint. 124 
Polerttarch (pol'emurk) 124 212- 
213 

Diesim^liet* (the* mo the* t#). 

125 

Arrtmm (arc tP ttm), IfW 
Arcnpcigw, Coitrt of (a re o'pu ini.) 
128. 131 

.Esdtytus tried before. 252 
Arete (ar e if'), #0-81. 504-505 
Argiim**, Baltic of (ar ji im» w> 
402-Rtf, 414. 442 
rrpJ) of CaiUmtuLk*, 122 
Argtvc Plain, 65-66 
Jry.mtmtua (tee Apoltonm* Rho- 
(Out) 

Argonaut*. 115, 529-5J0 
Argo*. 66. 112, 260-261. AS 7 
Temple of I lera at. 390 
Ariadne (art aiP ne). 49 
Anon (ari' on). 163 
Anstunchu* (an* tar' km), 527 
Aristckles the .Imi (ari* tl' .If*), 214 
av>c**r* tnlmtc, IS 7 
•Htracizcd, 140 

Anrti|*pu* (arii tip' pu*), 508 
\n*it*T4cy. 116-117, 167 
Arotngcitun (ere llarmtufim and 
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Aristophanes (ari* to* |J U uf*) 244 
4UM29, 490 

comedies, lint of, 4IK-4I9 
Arhamum, (akar* nhu*). 41# 
419 ’ ’ 

Bin/#. 418, 119-420 
i louilt, 418. 428-429, 434 
Hetltxiagur* (er rlf* U iu* ) 
118. 42#-429 
/><*<;#. 4IM, 420-42# 

Knif/hlt, 118. 419 420 

Lyjutniht (I) iji* tra ta) j|m 
419. 421 
Peace, 418, 419 
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\mtoptumc* (C>mt ): 
comethev list of (Cmt ) ; 

I'lutut (pis' tu*), 418. 428-42> 
Tkfjm>thsriazm*<r (the* mo 
phor* u nt %t). 418, 421) 
Waits. 418. 428-4*1 
comet tie*, tyjet of 
domestic, 428-429 
literary tatirr, 420-428 
jocifbtic, 418-419 
political, 418-420 
einkncc ahrjut S*urate*. 428-429 
relation to h» time*. 406. 416. 490 
\ri»to|kliane» of Byaantium. 52V* 
Smtoilc, 499-506 

aw .nation with Alexander tlut 
<*rrat. 450. 4*19-500 
career of, 49*1-500 
definition of tragedy, 249-253 
doctrine*: 

I ‘IK 1 tot good ( (vwimihwi t’l/mumi, 

502-5ft4 

of Platonic Ideas, in. .lined by, 
501 

ol the Mean, 252-253. 504 
lrlet.k)Kiotl theory, 301-502 
estimate ul, 505-506 
l.yrentn, 499-500 
emteric lecture*. 500 
exoteric levtore*. 500 
penpalui. 499 

quotation from Pericles. 478 
versatility of, 500 501 
works: 

t >mcrmm t j the Sky, 50J 
Ccm emimg the Saul, 501 
ComtitulioH Athens. 501 
History Q f .immait, 501 
letters, 501 

Su-umaekam it hut (ink 6 ma 
W* an), 501, 502-303 
Onjim.m (or' ga hum). 501 
Phystts. 501 
I’oems, 501 

Poetics, 249-253, 4*10, 501. 50& 
Polities. 119. 4*8), 501 
Rkftirric, SOI 

\mtmneiit*, manufacture of, 267. 480 
Armenia, 579 
\rrian (ar* ri an), 562 
\rri* (ie< Templet) 

Srtapherne* (arta pher* ncs), 211 
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\t1uf5isftn Kmjiitc, 5Jft-5JV. 3 IJ *k 457 

YlTiniiiim 
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Trcuittfjf of, 75 78 
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: >.l0> Li <■]. 55fi, 557, 135 
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Barf hit of buarijiikv, 583 
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B«mti firei, 360-261 
Beehive tombs 49 hi. 72-75 
tt*ox, 222 

Bellcrophon ((teller' 6 phon). 59-40 
365 

Bias of I’ricne, 167 
Kw4i. 535 

/*»«•*, foment f.rr, 534 
HinJi of Amtoptiarrr*. 418. 419-420 
Birth and death. Thracian virw of, 
230 

Black-figured ware (j tt Vases) 

Ulurk Sea (rev Fuxine Sea) 

Boctlio*. sculptor (1*6 c* thus), >49 
Boscnrcalc treasure (ho*co re a' le), 

JW 

IUiSWcII. 80 
Boxer Vase, 56 
Boy soil ifurtc, «tat nr of, 349 
Hntnduibe (br.ni' U «lf| ttuiucv at 
148. 156 

Brasilia* (lira 'm ilas), J98, 407 
Brume. 380-382 lore oho Metal- 
craft) 

racing, 154-155 
coin*. 386, 391 
bmps. 387 
Hrmire Age. 39. 44 
Hrygur (bri' kus). Attic V a*e 
(•inter, 372 

Byumtium, 115. 2.U., 523 524 
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f admits, fmttidrr of Thrhc*. 275 
l admin, hiitori.ni. 225 
( xrtfati nuts (rrr Va»e*) 

Cse>;tr, Julius, 6. 518 
Calcha* (cal' Jus). K> 

OiJf-bearer, Mattie of, |4<M5Q 
l allirratet (cui lik' r* tes). 244. 503 
Callicratichu (cal U kra' |i das), 122 
t alUnudius. xcncr*l (ml htn / a 
ku*), 212-213. 215 
Callimachus, poet, 527-528 
t alltniis (cal 11' tut*). |6J, 165. 196 
t-ulhrrhoe (cal li' r6 c). t| 
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( L*ameo cutting. 393 
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Catmtii: 

Niue I.\ r« I’oets. 163, 526 
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of iVtK'clcttu*. 355-356 
Ten Attic Orator-. 478 479 5J6 
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Caryatid* (airy a' tids). 316 317 
< arysttn (car' \% tti*), 211 
Cauander (c*» mu' .Irr), 511 
1 assamlru, 262-26J 

t atMus, 518 

• 4SMUX Dio. 560. 563 
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( nivi of Callimachus. 527 
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353 
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